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IN THE VAN OF THE FIGHTING LINE. 


One of the pioneer names in the retail lumber aud 
planing mill business in Pittsburgh, controlling an 
enterprise steadily modernized following the passing 
of the old time sawmills that once made the Smoky 
City a noted lumber mart in the western States, is 
Diebold. Today that name has engraved itself in the 
lumber trade of the Pittsburgh district; has spread 
its influence and interests to the seaboard and into 
the mountains of Tennessee and Virginia and even 
into North Carolina, without changing 
one iota from the inceptive plans of 
thirty-five years ago. Today M. Die- 
bold, head of the M. Diebold Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, with plan- 
ing mills, lumber yards ete. in Pitts- 
burgh, is one of the sturdy oaks of its 
retail lumber trade. His seven sons, 
grown to manhood, have followed in 
his footsteps, trained under the careful 
eye of their father, and they represent 
effectively the greater Diebold interests. 

From the parental concern, the M. Die- 
bold Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has sprung, among other inter- 
ests, one of Pittsburgh’s most prominent 
lumber concerns, the Forest Lumber 
Company, manufacturer and wholesaler 
of lumber, grown from nothing but am- 
bition, confidence, business integrity 
and a capital of $2,000, and devoted 
exclusively to the wholesale lumber 
business, in 1900, to a corporation turn- 
ing over approximately 90,000,000 feet 
of lumber a year, operating a fine mod- 
ern sawmill cutting 14,000 acres of 
splendid timber located in southwestern 
Virginia, Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina and producing 2,000,000 feet of fin- 
ished hemlock and hardwoods monthly. 

When he had reached his majority 
and had spent some time in the prac- 
tical training camp of his father, A. J. 
Diebold formed the Forest Lumber 
Company, of Pittsburgh, to do a whole- 
sale lumber business. A. J. Diebold 
was 21 years of age in April, 1900, and 
in September of that year he and A. E. 
Murphy organized the company that 
he was to develop so successfully. Five 
years later the Forest Lumber Company 
took over the Lamona Lumber Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, which had been 
formed by F. X. Diebold, an elder 
brother of A. J. Diebold, and which had 
been the selling end of the Hassinger 
Lumber Company. In the reorganiza- 
tion Francis X. Diebold became presi- 
dent of the Forest Lumber Company, A. J. Diebold 
vice president and treasurer, but the latter retained 
the mill and operating end of the business under his 
personal supervision. 

In four years the Forest Lumber Company handled 
90,090,000 feet of hemlock from the Forest County 
timber that had been cut and manufactured by the 
Hassinger Lumber Company, a concern composed of 
Pennsylvania interests exclusively. The Forest and 
Hassinger lumber companies together bought 14,000 
acres of timber in southwestern Virginia, Tennessee 
and North Carolina and built a modern mill at Korna- 
rock, Va., with an output of 2,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock and hardwoods a month. To reach this mill these 
interests built the White Top Railroad, with about 
twenty miles of main line in the timber and connect- 
ing with the Norfolk & Western Railroad. This mill 
Was started six years ago and its product is shipped 
Mainly to the eastern markets. Since then some small 





mill operations have been started by the company in 
West Virginia. 

With this fine output of lumber, and with timber 
lands containing about half hemlock and half hard- 
woods, the Forest Lumber Company decided to open 
an eastern sales office and the Philadelphia branch 
was decided upon. This office has had various managers, 
but as the business grew the president of the company, 
Francis X. Diebold, was delegated to supervise its 
rapidly expanding trade, and he has made it his head- 


quarters for some years. With his experience and ag- 





A. J. DIEBOLD, OF PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
A Compelling Force in a Live Lumber Market. 


gressive salesmanship the. Forest Lumber Company, di- 
rected at home by A. J. Diebold, vice president and 
treasurer of the company, by C. J. Diebold, secretary, 
and H. J. Diebold, manager of sales, forged ahead, 
moving conservatively but tirelessly into a field of 
sharp competition, until the Forest company interests 
now handle annually 90,000,000 feet and manufacture 
from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet of lumber of all kinds. 

Early in its career the Forest Lumber Company 
made a specialty of northern white pine and it has 
held an exclusive trade in that lumber ever since. Its 
own hemlock and hardwood timber lands supplied its 
trade in those woods and spruce became a factor from 
smaller operations. Southern yellow pine followed, 
but the company specialized in hardwoods for the 
manufacturing trade of Pittsburgh. Today this com- 
pany is one of the most aggressive and successful of 
western Pennsylvania lumber corporations, and with 
interests almost nationwide it is a monument to the 


energy and foresight and native ability of A. J. 
Diebold, its acting directing head in Pittsburgh. 
Others of the Diebold concerns, sprung from the 
M. Diebold Lumber & Manufacturing Company, are 
the E. M. Diebold Lumber Company, with mill and 
yards in Pittsburgh; the Higgins Lumber Company, 
with yards in that city, and the Carnegie Mill & Lum- 
ber Company, in the suburb. of Carnegie, Pa. These 
are all progressive organizations and each is distinct 
trom the others. The Forest Lumber Company attends 
only to manufacturing and the wholesale lumber trade. 
The company has smaller mills in West 
Virginia. Its sales offices are located in 
the East and it has representatives in 
many of the larger consuming parts of 
the country. 

Executive ability as exemplified in 
the Forest Lumber Company demon- 
strates A. J. Diebold’s status as a busi- 
ness man and natural leader. The com- 
pany was conceived by him, then was 
built on a scale that has permitted of 
expansions with steadily progressing 
steps until it is recognized as one of 
the foremost in its branch of the in- 
dustry in western Pennsylvania. The 
spirit that conceived the Forest Lum- 
ber Company and developed it, bring- 
ing it to its present aggressive and 
solid position, was personified in A. J. 
Diebold and has become so recognized 
that his advice and counsel were sought 
by mercantile, commercial and other 
associations in Pittsburgh. Something 
in his method and plan of building 
forced recognition and brought success. 
Besides those under his immediate con- 
trol he had been brought into lines of 
activity where a surplus of energy and 
ability has allowed him to sway and 
then develop other enterprises. As a 
result Mr. Diebold is now president of 
the Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, an active and ex- 
panding influence in the steel trade. 
He is a director of the Hassinger Lum- 
ber Company, of Pittsburgh, of the 
White Top Railroad Company and of 
the Park Bank, one of the leading State 
banks of Pittsburgh. 

Beyond his duties in a strictly com- 
mercial sense Mr. Diebold is recognized 
as an excellent organizer. He was the 
first and is now an honorary president 
of the Pittsburgh Commercial Club. He 
has served as president of the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation and is one of its most active 
members, serving on many of its impor- 
tant committees, and is also a member of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Diebold 
knows Pittsburgh markets thoroughly... He was born 
on the fighting line of the lumber trade and has 
inherited and developed the determination, sturdiness 
of purpose and higher ideals in trade relationship that 
form the solid foundation for any and all commer- 
cial enterprises. 

Notable in the general offices of the Forest Lumber 
Company, in the Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, is an at- 
mosphere of simplicity and hard work, with equipment 
planned solely for utility. Absolutely no show exists 
there, but there is no lack of courtesy or consideration 
in any department. Mr. Diebold has a frank and direct 
manner in greeting and dealing with business problems, 
a frankness and direction that inspire confidence and 
retain customers, once secured, year after year. To an 
unusual degree he numbers among his personal friends 
his own competitors. 
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Neena Specials 


Your Choice of 3 Ply 


*\ WHITE ASH 
WHITE GUM7 


PANELS. 


Solid Spruce Stiles and Rails 
For Natural Finish or Stain 


Can quote on straight cars, or mixed cars with hardwood doors, or trim. 
Regular machine work and sanding employed in the 
manufacture of Neena specials. Let us quote you on sample lot for trial.. 


WHITE ASH PANELS WHITE GUM PANELS 


Hardwood Products Company 


THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Wi 7 NEW YORK OFFICE: 
909 Peoples Gas Bidg., John W. Anderson, Mégr. Neenah, isconsin. 


9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Harrison A. Smith, Mgr. 





























is fast being grasped by 
dealers all over the country 
whose trade demands the 
best. Our hopes antici- 
pated years ago when we 
first began its manufacture 
are being fully realized, and 
we know one order would 
mean the beginning of mu- 
tually profitable relations 
between us. 
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Ve some very low prices on the 
following items for prompt shipment: 


82 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 


30 M ft. 13-16 x 3%” No. 1 Beech Flooring. 
77M ft. A x 1%” Clear Maple Flooring. 
12 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Cir. Maple Flooring Birdseye. 
48Mft. “ x2” Cir. Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
40 M ft. 34x1% & 2” Clear Birch 
73 M ft. 4x2” Clear Beech Flooring. 
72 M ft. x2” Clr. Plain Red Oak Flooring. 
M ft. x1” Clr. Qtd. White oo 


2p], Oak Flooring. f\ 0° 
Beech, Birch and Ook 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Quality fully guaranteed 
and 
Prices right. Order today. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Panama Canal Closed by Unprece- 
dented Slides. 


What had seemed well nigh impossible has happened 
in the absolute closing of the Panama Canal to traffic. 
September 18 and 19 double slides—that is, from oppo- 
site sides of the Gaillard (Culebra) cut, ‘meeting in the 
channel—closed the cut not merely to large vessels but 
to small. Previously vessels of heavy draft had been 
delayed a few days, but barges had always been able to 
pass through. Excavation has been.carried on by five 
lrge dredges ever since, but the earth has moved in as 
‘ast as taken out and recent advices from the canal 
zone are that there is no prospect of opening the canal 
vefore November 1, by which time scores of vessels will 
be awaiting passage at each entrance. 

This is another annoying hindrance to the movement 

f lumber from the Pacific coast. During the first seven 
nonths of the year the exact figures on lumber move- 

‘ent were 58,273,000 feet and, while this movement of 
‘pproximately 8,000,000 feet a month, though it has 
een growing, is not very important in the general aggre- 
sate of business, the disaster comes just at the wrong 
‘ime to suit the west Coast shippers. 

Recently the canal authorities published a cross sec- 

on diagram of the canal through the point where the 
slides have taken place, showing in exact proportion the 
riginal surface, French excavations ete., and the actual 
ines resulting from both excavation and slides at the 
ecent time it was made. Looking at the low slopes it 
vould seem impossible that any such movement could 
ake place as is now occurring, but after the present 
slides are over it is improbable that ever again will there 
ve any severe slides. 


Government Bulletin Is of Especial In- 
terest to Southern Manufacturers. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America through its committee on statistics and stand- 
ards has just issued an important and interesting spe- 
cial bulletin on the Texas fever or cattle tick, its rav- 
ages, the remedy and the national importance of the 
problem. This bulletin shows that while the southern 
States promise the greatest new source of supply of 
meat as food certain conditions will have to be reme- 
died before the South can come into its own in this 
respect. One of these is the eradication of Texas fever, 
or cattle tick, because of the existence of which the 
South now produces only about 31 percent of the cattle 
supply of the country. This bulletin shows, however, 
that this obstacle can easily be overcome and the cattle 
tick be eradicated, as already has been demonstrated 
by the work of the United States Government in co- 
operation with some of the State governments, but 
much remains to be done in the matter of educating the 
people of the country to the importance of this subject. 

Many of the lumber manufacturers of the South are 
utilizing their cutover lands for grazing purposes and 
these should be especially interested in the subject cov- 
ered in this special bulletin, a study of which would be 
both interesting and valuable to them. Southern lum- 
bermen who are interested in the cattle industry should 
by all means—if they have not already done so—secure 
a copy of this bulletin from the Chamber of Commerce 
and aid in this educational work that means so much 


“for the prosperity not alone of the South but of the 


entire country that is so largely dependent upon it for 
its meat supply. 





Advantages of the Wooden Dwelling 
Illustrated. 


One of the arguments made by the advocates of brick 
and cement for building construction is the durability 
of the material. The slogan ‘‘ Build with brick’’ is often 
extended to read ‘‘ Build with brick and build to en- 
dure. ’’ 

The article on old colonial wooden houses on pages 
34, 35 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shows 
clearly that wood as a building material is not the tran- 
sient, temporary expedient which it is often represented 
to be. It is, however, true that a building of wood lends 
itself readily to reconstruction or to removal when prog- 
ress or environment may suggest. It is easy to change 
the arrangement of the interior or to build an addition, 
put in additional doors or windows or greatly vary the 
exterior appearance by remodeling of the roof, porches 
ete. Curiously enough, along with the arguments that 
are advanced for durable buildings comes a writer in 
The Builder who very clearly shows that such durability 
is by no means always desirable. On this point he says: 


Architects would generally admit to a desire to build for 
all eternity, were that possible, and permanence is one of the 
qualities in building which they chiefly value. But a review 
of the changing conditions of human life, the transitory 
movements of population in certain localities, and the altered 
methods under which many industries are carried out, and, 
above all, the growth in the requirements of hygiene, leads 
us, sometimes, to wonder whether future developments will 
not lead to the erection of a far greater number of buildings 
whose life will be intentionally limited from the outset. No 
man can say whether our schools and hospitals may not be 
completely out of date in fifty years’ time, and it is equally 
hard to foresee the future manner in which certain districts 
will be used. What is now residential may become manu- 
facturing, or vice versa, and it is even difficult to say whether 
the houses in which we live will not be condemned in the 
course of a few generations, because new methods may be 
devised to save labor or promote health. At first sight such 
a point of view is unpleasant to the architect, who should, 
however, consider that, if buildings were frankly more tem- 
porary in character, it is probable. that more people would 
build or that they would build more frequently. Nor is there 
any real reason why, if such were the case, art should differ. 
Whether a building be designed for fifty or five hundred 
years, the same essential problems of space, proportion and 
the disposition of voids and solids will always remain. 





SUGGESTED by the receivership of the ‘‘Katy’’ system, 
the Railway Age Gazette of last week lists eighty-two 
roads operating 41,988 miles of lines with a total capi- 
talization of $2,264,000,000 as now operated by receivers. 
This is more than one-sixth of the railway mileage in the 


United States, and their securities represent about 15 per- 
cent of the total capitalization of the roads of the coun- 
try. On a positive basis this is an unparalleled record. 
Going back to 1894, 40,818 miles of line and a capitaliza- 
tion of about $2,000,000 were operated under direction of 
the courts. Considering the mileage and capitalization of 
the railroads of the country the present situation’ is bet- 
ter. Still the situation is bad enough and justifies the 
most serious consideration as to whether the Government 
has not ‘‘fallen down’’ in its efforts to regulate the 
railroads. Ostensibly to benefit. the public, legislatures, 
State and national, and commissions, State and national, 
have succeeded instead in almost paralyzing public util- 
ities whose efficiency is of the utmost necessity to the 
people. 
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Other Trades Give a Little Glimpse 
Into the Future. 


A southwestern correspondent tells of an organization 
of lumbermen which seems to have unusual practical ad- 
vantages. It is composed of lumbermen in different parts 
of the country, who come together frequently for the pur- 
pose of making a personal and critical examination of each 
others’ plants. 

Previous to the tour of investigation each member pro- 
vides himself with a pencil and a pad of paper, and makes 
memoranda of his observations and criticisms. At a meet- 
ing following the inspection these notes are read and dis- 
cussed and much benefit follows. This and other forms of 
service constitute the distinctive character of this organi- 
zation. 

The value of such mutual service is inestimable. It is 
direct, authoritative and exceedingly practical. Its effect 
can hardly fail to bring all the lumber firms represented in 
its membership up to the very highest standard of efficiency. 
This can be done for the benefit of the whole without sac- 
rifice of individual interest. Furthermore, the influence 
exerted by the example of the lumberman maintaining the 
highest standard extends, indirectly, to other lumbermen in 
the same community, and thus the tendency of such associa- 
tions is to uplift the entire lumber trade. 

Unfortunately the item which is here given editorial 
space is not entirely accurate. It is reproduced from the 
weekly Northwestern Miller, and, to convert it to its 
original published form, for ‘‘lumbermen’’ and ‘‘ lumber 
firms’’ in the reprint above read ‘‘bakers’’ and ‘‘bak- 
eries.’? 

There is no reason, however, why the same idea would 
not apply in this or any other form of trade and industry 
if ‘‘men were wise and loved each other.’’ 





Lumber Exports and Imports Worthy 
of Study. 


The Government’s report on exports and imports for 
July does not of itself indicate any material lack of 
demand for lumber in the United States this year as com- 
pared with 1914. The July imports of sawed lumber 
this year were 97,934,000 feet, or only a million feet 
short of the imports of July of last year. For the first 
seven months of the current year the imports were 497,- 
000,000 feet, against 478,000,000 feet during the corre- 
sponding months of last year and 508,000,000 during the 
same time in 1913. Furthermore, prices held up well 
this year, the average import value being $19.02 this 
year, against $19.13 last year and $17.31 in 1913. Prac- 
tically all the importations in this class are from Canada, 
only 16,852,000 feet coming from other countries up to 
August 1. 

In exports, however, there is a different story to tell, 
and it goes far toward accounting for the unsatisfactory 
condition of the lumber business since the war began. 

This year, during July, this country shipped 98,708,000 
feet of lumber, against 201,289,000 in July last year, 
though later on, as the 1914 figures begin to include the 
period of the war, the contrast will be less startling. 
For the first seven months of this year exports were 
588,185,000 feet, as against 1,345,291,000 during the first 
seven months of last year and 1,575,198,000 in 1913. 
Comparing 1914 and 1915 as to quantity and value of 
seven months’ exports the following table is adduced: 

7 MONTHS 1914 7 MONTHS 1915 












Article. M ft. Value. M ft. Value. 
SIEM: eis-m 4ie we 8,771 $ 59,280 244,895 
BR Sea inl bys 0 4, 748, 837 1,863,816 
ae 1,180, 126 527, 740 
OY eS 2,854, 449 
White pine...... 434,180 
Piteh pine.....s+ 4,028,525 
Shortleaf pine... $1,598 
All other yellow.. i, 4 16, 490 621,742 
Lo er $86,530 601,555 
Redwood ........ 1,091,051 370,066 
RIOR 6 10-5 5.5 0.9 8 "307,429 471,188 
All other lumber. “ % 648 3,766,186 1,642,199 
Joists and scnt'ing 8,721 140,398 *31,760 

Totals lumber. 1,345 5,291 $31, 561, 320 588,185 $13,773,713 


* Figures are i ‘six months, January to June, inclusive. 

Hewn and sawn timber exports this year were, to July 
31, 106,634,000 feet, against 269,121,000 feet last year. 
Practically 95 percent of the sawed timber, 98,267,000 
feet, this year was pitch pine; last year 238,616,000 
feet. In timber this country’s heaviest customer is al- 
ways the United Kingdom, but this year it has taken con- 
siderably over half the exports in this line, while last 
year it took about 45 percent. 

Going back to the matter of sawed lumber, the figures 
on which are separatec from those regarding timber, the 
United Kingdom is found to have taken nearly as much 
as last year. The following table gives the leading coun- 
tries to which this country exported sawed lumber for 
the seven months in the three years in question: 











CouNtTRY. 1913 1914. 1915. 
ee rer ete 40,504, 000 SABE: .c6004560-0% 
Germany .......eees 46,330,000 42,804,000 ..csccecess 
PICCRETIANAS |... 010600 : 87, 6 22.000 573,000 
United Kingdom 192'657,000 189,024,000 
COROT .6 006000000. BOb ee 256,956,000 78,019,000 
ERIS co scns view wae . 29,841,000 14, 871, 000 
CS Sees tee 58,163,000 56,213,000 
Central America..... 34, 786, "000 45, ey 000 19,508,000 
Other West Indies... 34,642,000 9, 14,115,000 
APMeMTINA ..csvcvese 153,828,000 53,619,000 
EEE cas aie eos noone e 45,812,000 6,253,000 
Other South America. 99,047,000 65,666, ‘000 20,786,000 
6S ae ear 60,300,000 82,104,000 21,591,000 
British Oceania...... 141,038,000 157,125,000 61,210,000 


The above table is evidence enough that it is chiefly 
the United Kingdom that has brought American exports 
to as high a point as they have reached this year. 

Another interesting item is railroad ties. Exports of 


ties in 1913 were 3,650,813 pieces; in 1914 2,826,064 and 
this year 2,003,589. In this figure for this year is re- 
flected the big demand for ties that has been felt both 
by southern yellow pine and fir manufacturers and, at 
least so far as yellow pine is concerned, it seems to be in- 
creasing as the months go on. 

A well known financial writer says that the lumber in- 
dustry is one of the two leaders in this country that are 
not likely to profit at all by the $500,000,000 credit ex- 
tended to England and France, but the foregoing fig- 
ures do not seem to bear out that statement; for Eng- 
land is buying more than its usual proportion of Amer- 
ican exports, even though its figures may fall slightly 
below those of previous years, and it must continue to 
look to this country for some of its most important 
supplies of forest products. 





All-Steel Freight Cars Have Serious 


Disadvantages. 

A man who has spent several years in railroad work, 
and was at one time in charge of one of the supply 
stores of an American railroad that furnished material 
for the ‘‘up track,’’ in speaking recently of all-steel 
freight cars made the statement that they were sincerely 
hated by the ‘‘rip tracks’’ or the repair departments of 
all railroads. 

He declared that when an all-steel freight car was 
wrecked or damaged the entire car was ruined. Not 
only was the entire car ruined but the cost of cutting 
the car up in order to junk it was so great that it was 
almost impossible to get enough for the iron in this 
process to pay for the cost of putting it in such shape 
that it could be junked. Freight cars with steel under- 
frames and wooden bodies he believes are more nearly 
ideal, as the steel underframes are composed of so many 
different parts that it is usually possible even when they 
are badly wrecked to salvage some of the parts and use 
them again, but for the all-steel freight car he had not a 
kind word to say. The slightest accident to an all-steel 
freight car in seven cases out of ten renders it utterly 
useless, while in a wooden car the particular part dam- 
aged can easily be repaired and the rest of the car is 
serviceable as it stands. 





Disadvantage of Monolithic Concrete 


Construction Pleaded in Its Favor. 


A writer in Factory for June, who modestly signs his 
article only with his initials, discusses ‘‘One Way to 
Make Buildings Rigid.’’ His argument is that a concrete 
building is superior because when finished it is practically 
a monolith from top to bottom. 

Columns join beams and beams join slabs without break 
or weakness. * * * Mill construction, on the other hand, 
is weak in every joint. Columns break at every floor; beams 
at every column. 

* * * 

To sum up briefly, a mill constructed building is loose- 
jointed from bottom to top, comparatively speaking, whereas 
a reinforced concrete building is a unit throughout. For this 
reason concrete is to be preferred to mill construction where 
ponderous, rapidly revolving machinery is to operate and 
where there is the-more remote danger of earthquake shocks, 
floods or tornadoes. 

The latter paragraph is a quite judicious conclusion of 
the column article, inasmuch as it includes a saving clause 
that admits, although not emphasizing the point, that in 
any location where the integrity of the foundation is apt 
to be disturbed the monolithic character of the concrete 
building is a positive disadvantage. 

As a matter of fact, in heavy building construction in 
perhaps the majority of cases, that the entire foundation 
of the building will be entirely free from settlement or 
that the settlement, if it occurs, will be absolutely regular 
over the entire foundation site can not be guaranteed. 
If the foundation of a concrete building can be carried 
to bed rock this difficulty is, of course, overcome by 
proper foundation construction, but this is not always 
possible, and especially in such cities as Chicago. 

In such an instance the flexibility of a mill constructed 
building is a positive advantage. It may settle irregu- 
larly to a very marked degree without materially affeeting 
the structural strength of the building as a whole. In 
reinforced concrete construction, and particularly in flat 
slab ecnerete construction, this is not true, as the devel- 
oped cracks in many buildings of this type which still 
should be in their youth eloquently testify. 

Nor can it be seen why absolute rigidity is a greater 
virtue in a building than in other structures. Elasticity, 
flexibility, the ability to yield without being destroyed, 
are characteristics of nature’s handiwork throughout 
which man would do well to copy more faithfully. The 
branches of the forest tree give before the hurricane. A 
similarly slender structure molded in veinforced concrete 
would quickly be denuded and destroyed. Mechanical 
engineers also well understand that the noise and vibra- 
tion of machiner y can be more easily absorbed by yielding 
material like wood than obviated by the rigid character 
of cement or steel. A wooden floor may show consider- 
able vibration when lightly stressed, as has often been 
noticed in factories where a few machines have begun 
operation before all the machinery has been installed 
upon that particular floor. This condition, however, 
quickly disappears as the floor load approaches the figure 
for which the floor was designed. 


— 


That Modest Brick House Exhibit 
Tells an Enlightening Story. 


The brick manufacturers of the United States -on- 
tributed to the erection of a model brick residence as an 
exhibit at the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, 
the reason for the exhibit being stated by one write: as 
follows: 

In California the wooden bungalow has developed inis a 
thing of surpassing beauty. The frame building coated with 
cement stucco has been brought to a point of perfection |iitle 
known in any other part of the country. 

Men who believe in fire-resistant construction and in the 
beauty and economy of clay products feared the result of 
the “education” that would be given millions of prospective 
home builders by direct contact with California domestic 
architecture. 

For that reason it was thought that this was the time 
for the development of the style of house that would be 
modest both in outline and cost. 

On the point of modest cost it is interesting to note 
that the architect designed the building in question for 
a cost of $5,000, with an additional cost of perhaps 
$1,500 for detached garage, or a total of $6,500. Con- 
tributed to the erection of the building were $8,899.50 
in money or its equivalent, $1,700 in labor, and construe- 
tion material by local manufacturers and dealers valued 
at $3,200, or a total of $13,799.50 for the erection of a 
$6,500 job in brick. For the above facts we are in- 
debted to the Brick and Clay Record, for which, thanks! 
Our contemporary claims that the performance of the 
work within the exhibition ground resulted in about 
doubling the cost under ordinary conditions, but does not 
attempt to explain why this was so. 

As an exhibit of a model brick house at a modest cost, 
however, this enterprise does not appear to have reached 
the highest pinnacle of success. 





Removal of Duty Plays Havoc With 
the Shingle Industry. 


The shingle situation, especially as influenced or af- 
fected by imports, practically all from Canada, is of 
especial interest. Washington and Oregon constitute the 
great producing shingle district of this country, far sur- 
passing the old time shingle districts of New England, 
the old white pine States of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and the cypress shingle district of the South. 
But Washington and Oregon are doing a very light busi- 
ness, while importations of shingles mount constantly 
upward. 

The monthly reports of the Department of Commerce 
as to imports do not divide them into customs dis- 
triets or give other information as to their origin, but 
the flat figures for July show that the importations for 
that month were 162,863,000, against 114,222,000 for July 
of last year, which was an ante-war month. For the first 
seven months of the calendar years the record for three 
years has been: 295,938,000 pieces in 1913 under pro- 
tection—a figure but little greater than a single month’s 
imports this year—in 1914, 644,518,000; in 1915, the 
enormous quantity of 931,549,000. 

The average values of the shingles of the seven months’ 
importation during “i three years named were, in 1913, 
$3.44; in 1914, $2.33; in 1915, $2.02. The values are 
based on wholesale iva in the markets from which 
imported. In July, 1914, the average price of imported 
shingles was $2.37, a slight advance over the average 
for the seven months of that year, but in July this year 
the price dropped to $2.04. This change reflects the 
influence of the business depression in this country and 
in Canada, notwithstanding that many mills this side 
the border were shut down all or much of the time. 
The situation in Canada was such that the production 
was pretty well maintained and exportation to this country 
was forced at a low price, reflecting both Canadians’ need 
for business and our inability to meet such competition. 

The average prices by months from July, 1914, to July, 
1915, both inclusive, were as follows: 


EC ane |): FS 37 § January, ae $1.95 
BUPNSt, SOUS. «0.0.00 4\5: 2.27 February, 1915 ....... 1.93 
September, 1914 ...... 2.22 March, HOUS fee ccenes 1.99 
October, 1914 ........ 2.06 April, ONS Soe 2.04 
November, 1914 ...... 2.09 LORE CD ar 2.17 
December, 1914 ...... 1.96 TMC; BOND 6:00.60 s0s 00s 2.04 

RING: LO oe 56s xcs scerals 2.04 


The shingle mills never made much money under the 
prices prevailing before the duty was removed, even 
at the $3.44 import price in 1913. That figure repre- 
sented the preference of American buyers for some of 
the specially high grade (as advertised) British Columbia 
brands. Now the importations cover the whole range of 
grades and under the labor and timber conditions pre- 
vailing the Washington mills are pretty nearly out of the 
competition. 

On a smaller scale the same situation is observed on 
the Atlantic coast, where Quebee and New Brunswick 
white cedar shingles compete with those of Maine and 
New Hampshire, and in the white cedar country of the 
Great Lakes region. 

No wonder American shingle manufacturers are both 
indignant and discouraged. While there is little prob- 
ability that tariff revision in the next session of Con- 
gress will go so far as to take up the shingle duty, the 
shingle producers certainly have a strong argument in 
behalf of their commodity. 


"Oc TOB! 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


PLANS FOR LUMBER OFFICE. 

We are planning a new office for our South yard and would 
be pleased to receive a booklet of office plans if you have 
avything of this kind. 

Our present office is in the front end of our main shed, but 
we want to build a new office building on the vacant lot 
adjoining. We want a nice, one-story frame building with 
lobby and main office and two private rooms, modern in 
every way, with furnace heat, hardwood floors, wash and 
toilet room ete. Any suggestion you can make will be appre- 
cinted.-—BURNET-LEWIS LUMBER COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 

{The inquirer has been referred to the article on a 
wodel retail lumber yard office published in the AMER- 
icAN LUMBERMAN of August 21, being a special install- 
ment of the Realm of the Retailer department discussing 
lumber offices and showing three different plans. Its at- 
tention has also been directed to the excellent plan of 
ollice suggested by C, H. Gifford, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in response to a Query and Comment inquiry published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of August 15, 1914, a copy 
of which issue has been forwarded to the inquirer. 

‘*Lumber Shed Construction,’’? by Met L. Saley, has 
a chapter devoted to the office, giving a number of half- 
tone illustrations and also floor plans of the office of the 
Heller Bros. Company, Youngstown, Ohio, Phil J. Bernar, 
Canton, Ohio, and the Battle Creek (Mich.) Lumber Com- 
pany. This book is published by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at $1.50 and is an excellent reference work upon 
the construction of lumber sheds and various shed and 
yard conveniences,—EDITOR. | 





LACK OF CONFIDENCE HURTS INDUSTRY. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

One of the great drawbacks of the lumber business today 
is the lumberman’s apparent lack of confidence in his own 
product. This may seem to be a broad statement but the 
tact nevertheless remains that the lumberman is one of the 
greatest purchasing organizations and is at the same time 
one of the largest consumers of substitutes. 

At a lumberman’s home a short time ago he took me 
through his house, and among the various things noted are 
as follows: That the attic was finished in wall boards, the 
house itself was a stucco exterior, prepared roofing had been 
used and brass beds seemed to be the chosen line of furni- 
ture. It was quite surprising to me that metal sash were 
not used and sheet metal casings for these were about the 
only things left that could not be substituted on. It ap- 
pears to me that if this lumberman, who is not an extraor- 
dinary man, is buying each and every substitute offered for 
his product how can he readily expect the public to take his 
product when he apparently lacks confidence himself? 

This one item is quite a figure in the lumber world and 
among the bed manufacturers they contend that maple for 
use in springs is becoming a thing of the past. If we can 
not hold the demand we can not expect the manufacturers 
to buy our product, and unless we in ourselves can use such 
items as demand our product we can not hope to have the 
buyer make the entire market. He is giving the public 
what it wants, and if the lumberman joins with the ranks 
of those who demand substitutes we can only say it is a 
hopeless case. 

Do you not believe that if the lumberman demands the 
various items which he is buying in wood he would get 
them ?—H, E. CHRISTIANSEN, General Lumber Company. 


WATERPROOF QUALITY OF DROP SIDING. 

I would be pleased to have you enlighten me upon the fol- 
lowing questions: In using drop siding on barns, garages 
ete. farmers complain that it turns the water inward and 
along the studs and cracks and the water sifts through. Ob- 
servation has taught me that this is oftentimes true. Do 
you know of anything which would obviate this tendency of 
drop siding to turn the water to the inside? 

Is there any way of piling or treating warped 4-inch yellow 
pine edge-grain flooring so as to straighten it out? If not, 
do you think of any use a man might make of this bent floor- 
ing outside of kindling wood ?—HarvEy BENNISON, Searle & 
Chapin Lumber Company, Filley, Neb. 

[There are two varieties of drop or patent siding. 
One is made with tongue and grooved like any matched 
stock, except that the bevel or pattern at the top of the 
outer surface of the siding usually cuts in to a suffi- 
cient extent to absorb the outer shoulder of the tongue. 
The other variety of patent siding, instead of having 
a tongue and groove, has the ordinary shiplap rabbeted 
joint. 

The first form, of course, tends to make a tighter 
joint. On the shiplap joint, if the siding warps or 
springs somewhat between the studding, this joint per- 
mits it to open, whereas the variety that is grooved at 
the bottom holds the two pieces in proper relation to 
each other. It is, of course, not possible for water to 
run between the laps of such siding by the force of 
gravity, but the driving rain of the Nebraska prairies 
would undoubtedly force some water through, and capil- 
lary attraction also tends to draw water in between the 
cracks to some extent. 

There should be no trouble with the end joints if 
these are tightly nailed to the studding. Probably an- 
other source of the difficulty may lie in the fact that 
the siding is not in absolutely dry condition when ap- 
plied to the building and when it shrinks further the 
cracks open up. It may also make some difference 
whether the pattern of siding used has a square bottom 
edge or whether it is rounded or bevelec: off so as to 
lead the drip in toward the joint. 

If well seasoned drop siding is carefully applied and 
securely nailed and kept well painted there should be 
very little trouble with seepage of moisture through it. 

The inquiry does not state whether the flooring in 
question is warped in the length of the board or warped 
or cupped crosswise. The latter is probably not the 
ease. Flat-sawed lumber tends strongly to cup because 
of the different tension with and across the annual 
rings, but edge-grain flooring is quarter-sawed and this 
tension is equalized. 


Four-inch flooring would have to be pretty badly 
warped in order not to be capable of laying, but the 
difficulty, of course, increases with length. If not 
capable of use for interior floors, it might perhaps be 
successfully employed for porch flooring in 6- and 8- 
foot lengths, which would give the carpenter a better 
chance to force it into place. If piled on carefully 
levelled and closely spaced bearings to a sufficient height 
to place considerable weight upon the lower part of the 
pile this warp would probably largely disappear in time. 
If, however, this warp occurred in the seasoning process 
it has a stronger set than warp occurring at a later 
time and would be correspondingly more difficult to 
straighten.—EDITor. | 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WAGON STOCK ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 

I have read with interest your inquiry No. 91 about a 
possible market for bois d’are. For several years (1907 to 
1915 inclusive) I sold wagon stock over a territory taking in 
a greater part of Oklahoma, the Texas panhandle and eastern 
New Mexico. During that time I had numerous calls for 
bois d’are wagon felloes but rarely had my orders filled, be- 
cause the company I was working for claimed to be unable 
to get the stock, and during the last two years I traveled 
there I referred such orders to a firm in Gainesville, Tex. 

I know the superior qualities of bois d’are for use in wagon 
and truck wheels and I know it can be sold on the Pacific 
coast because this country requires a better wood than does 
the East, and furthermore, the Pacific coast consumers can 
and will pay the price for good stock. 

At present we and other dealers are selling rock maple and 
birch in 2-, 2144-, 3- and 4-inch stock at prices ranging from 
$109 to $150 a thousand. Very little finished wagon stock 
is sold in California. Nearly every vehicle builder, even to 
the small country blacksmith, las sawing equipment and 
buys in the rough to finish as his trade demands. California, 
Oregon and Washington are the best possible markets for 
good stock at high prices. I know of one other use to which 
bois dare can be put (in 1x3 inches up x1 foot up) but will 
not go into details concerning it now. 

* * co 

The one way to create a demand is to sell direct to a few 
of the larger consumers and the quality of the stock will do 
the rest. I am calling on the best accounts on the Pacific 
coast and if you desire further information concerning pros- 
pects here I will be glad to assist you at any time. 

[Bois'd’are (French for bow wood) is known in cen- 
tral territory as osage orange and is largely used from 
Illinois southward for farm hedges. In the Southwest it 
is a large tree and, as here suggested, its wood is ex- 
tremely tough and durable. The above extracts from a 


longer letter are very interesting not only as showing the 
opportunities for this comparatively rare wagon wood 
but the possibilities of extending the trade in other 
vehicle woods on the Pacific coast, and are therefore pub- 
lished for the general information of our readers. The 
letter itself, as a whole, has been referred to Inquiry No. 
91, who was anxious to secure an outlet for this wood.— 
EDITOR. | 





WHO CAN FURNISH MEXICAN PINE? 

Kindly give us the name and address of two or three manu- 
facturers of what is known as Mexican pine.—INQuiry No. 
95. 

[This inquiry comes from a Missouri concern. ‘‘ Mex- 
ican pine’’ is a somewhat indefinite term but probably 
refers to Mexican white pine (Pinus stroviformis). There 
is also a Mexican pinon, but like other pinons this is a 
dwarf pine and does not to any extent figure as a lumber 
wood. The Pinus ponderosa of the United States also 
reaches into Mexico, and Chihuahua pine, of course, 
grows in certain sections of Mexico, but neither of these 
as far as known is commonly called Mexican pine. 

Mexican lumber manufacturing operations are, of 
course, suspended at this time, but Mexican white pine 
is also found in southwestern New Mexico and Arizona 
and it is possible that some small sawmills in that 
neighborhood can supply it. The inquiry is published in 
the hope of securing information as to a source of 
supply, although just what consuming demand requires 
this wood in preference to other, more easily available 
pines is not clear.—EDITor. | 


CUTTING SPECIFICATIONS FOR WINDOW AND 
DOOR FRAMES. 

Can you inform us where we can get complete cutting 
specifications for all kinds of standard window and door 
frames? We want correct and reliable information so that 
we can compute preper lumber contents in any frames. Per 
haps you have on band some sketches showing the proper 
method of setting up frames for frame and brick buildings. 

[A book entitled ‘‘Radford’s Details of Building Con- 
struction’’ is sold by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S book 
department at $1.50 prepaid. It is a quarto sized book, 
containing fair sized plates, including the setting of 
windows in both frame and brick walls. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN can not guarantee that it covers all kinds of 
window frames now in use but it certainly does show a 
very considerable variety and will probably be useful to 
the inquirer—a western manufacturer of lumber, shin- 
gles and miscellaneous lumber products.—EpiTonr. | 
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500 COAL EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Wankes Bane; Ee, 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


September 23, 1915. 


We acknowledge with thanks receipt of your esteemed favor of the 
21st inst. in reply to our letter to you asking for information regarding the 
type of sawmill for the operation mentioned therein, whether it be the band or 


circular type. 


Acknowledgment is also made of the receipt of various letters from 
manufacturers setting forth arguments in favor of respective types of mills. 

When we subscribed to the American Lumberman it was not with the 
idea of making an information bureau of its offices, and we can not refrain 
from tendering you our hearty thanks for the interest you took in getting the 
information for us, which is worth to us a good many times the price of the 
valuable intelligence we received from the information forwarded us. 


We remain, 


Very truly yours, 








JGH/MCC 











ACME LUMBER COMPANY, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Though somewhat belated, the lumber business of the 
country seems to be getting on to a practically normal 
basis as to volume and price. Conditions are by no 
means uniform. The Pacifie coast for special reasons 
is lagging somewhat behind the rest of the country, and 
the hardwoods have not recovered normal tone; but on 
the whole the inquiry for lumber and actual movement 
have grown in practically all branches of the business 
and in all sections and for all purposes to what in nor- 
mal seasons would be thought fairly satisfactory propor- 
tions, with corresponding results on prices. 

Despite the damper put upon export trade by the war 
and the general business depression of the last two years 
which was accentuated by the war, it is very evidently 
the war that has given a needed impetus to business 
within the last few months. The first distinct improve- 
ment in the lumber trade came from the manufacturing 
districts of the country, notably from the north Atlantic 
coast States, New England and the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, Ohio ete. The tremendous de 
mand for munitions of war, railway equipment, auto 
trucks, leather goods and what not set at work tens 
of thousands of men who had previously been idle and 
transferred populations, making necessary housing ac- 
commodations unthought of before. These industries 
themselves, for production of goods and especially for 
their shipment, call for large quantities of lumber. This 
demand reached first into the more directly tributary 
lumbering districts and then, as prices advanced and 
immediate supplies decreased, reached farther into a 
considerable part of the producing territory. 

* * * 

The war, also, in its effects upon the market for grain, 
horses, provisions and in fact for almost everything 
produced on the farm, gave a buoyancy to the trade in 
the agricultural districts that could hardly have been 
felt under the otherwise depressed conditions of busi- 
ness. If the world’s conditions had been normal the 
enormous wheat crops of last year with those of this 
year added would have brought very much less to the 
producers, if indeed the farmer had been able to secure 
even a modest margin above cost of production. Then, 
during the few months, the cotton situation has so 
changed that prices have doubled. Thus, practically 
every agricultural district of the country has been bene- 
fited, with a resultant increase in home demand for 
forest products. Therefore lumber now is getting some 
modest share of what immediate benefit can grow out 
of the war. To a certain extent all lines of industry 
are stimulated by the extreme activity in a few, for as 
more men are employed and as wages advance, as fac- 
tories are built or enlarged and new towns with thou- 
sands of inhabitants spring up here and there, all lines 
of industry receive in the distribution some benefit. 


* ¥ * 


Comment is made by some of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S correspondents this week on the effect of the im- 
proved condition of cotton upon the southern yellow pine 
industry. The lumber manufacturers of the South do 
not ordinarily pay much attention to, or if they think 
seriously of it talk very little of, the effect of local 
prosperity upon their business. But when southern con- 
ditions are good there is a demand for local lumber 
product that much relieves the pressure upon the con- 
suming sections of the North and gives a profitable out- 
let for classes of material which could not bear the cost 
of shipping. It is apparently this influence that has 
really had most to do with the decided betterment in 
southern yellow pine within the last few weeks. 

* + «& 

In the wheat country a good deal of apprehension has 
been felt, though not often expressed, as to the actual 
outcome of the year’s operations. Prices until a week 
or so ago had been going down steadily. <A large world’s 
crop is certain, and that the United States would be able 
to market its surplus at a high price was not certain. 
Added to that uncertainty was doubt as to the quality 
of the grain as it was threshed. The last factor re- 
mains, but the recent sharp advance in wheat prices, 
oased largely upon foreign inquiry and shipments, has 
reassured the districts concerned, and now buying of 
lumber by the retailers of the North has decidedly in- 
creased in volume and with less reluctance to pay de- 
cent prices. It is perhaps too late in the season to ex- 
pect a very heavy trade; that will be deferred, possibly, 
until early next spring, but the volume is more than 
sufficient to take care of the current mill output. 


Added to this improved domestic situation have been 
some sharp prods from abroad. A little while ago 25,- 
000,000 feet of rough No. 1 and 2 yellow pine boards 
was bought by Italy. This order, because of the light 
stocks in the south Atlantic States, was largely placed 
west of the Mississippi River, cleaning up the surplus 
stocks of this material in that territory. Now another 
order of the same sort but of 50,000,000 feet, two-thirds 
of which is sound common rough boards and the bal- 
ance square sawed timber, has been placed, also largely 
going to the western part of the southern territory. 
These amounts are not large compared to the total prod- 
uct, but they come at an opportune time and serve to 
give courage to the mill men and to stimulate their sell- 
ing activities in other directions. With sales and actual 
shipments larger than the output in most of the southern 
field that prices should have advanced materially within 
the last month is not surprising. Perhaps an average 
advance of $1 to $1.50 a thousand has been secured. 
This in turn has had a favorable effect upon competitive 
woods of the North. It is not to be denied that the low 
prices at which southern yellow pine was sold in ordinary 
building material have had a very depressing effect upon 
hemlock, spruce and, to some extent, white pine, but 
at the higher prices at which the southern wood is mov- 
ing the northern woods are finding a better market. 

* * * 

Reports from the Great Lakes markets are on the whole 
favorable. At the Tonawandas September was the big- 
gest mouth of the season in the amount of stock re- 
ceived—41,000,000 feet, against 25,000,000 feet for Sep- 
tember of last year. The canal shipments from Buffalo 
and the Tonawandas to the East were 25 percent heavier 


than a year ago. 
* * * 


The Pacific coast has a distinct revival of demand 
from its natural trade territory. Shipments from the 
fir country are practically equal to the cut. There is 
a foreign demand as large as can be taken care of by 
available vessels. The demand coastwise also is improv- 


ing, with a stronger tendency in values, while the rail 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Oct. 5, 1915. 
Editor American Lumberman, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: Please overlook my failure to more 
promptly reply to your letter with reference to 
the interest of our company in the lumber busi- 
ness, but because of illness in my family and 
on account of the necessity of securing some 
statistical information, the compilation of the 
data necessary to reply to your letter was de- 
layed. 

Our plans for betterment and for new equip- 
ment for 1915 have not yet been completed and 
no announcement with respect thereto is pos- 
sible. The equipment ordered for delivery in 
1915 has all been received and the betterment 
work previously authorized has been practically 
completed. Your inquiry, therefore, finds the 
Northern Pacific Railroad practically between 
seasons. I have thought, however, that it might 
be interesting to your readers to know just how 
large a user of lumber the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is. 

During the last five years our purchases of 
lumber for ties, bridge timber, car repairs, in 
new equipment and for miscellaneous building 
and construction work amounted to 1,124,637,100 
feet. In other words, the consumption of lum- 
ber on the Northern Pacific Railroad for the 
past five years has been at the rate of 428 
feet, board measure, a minute. 

You will, I am sure, agree with me when I 
say that the lumber industry along the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad is being much 
assisted by our purchases. I imagine that many 
other railroads could make similar statements 
and I am sure that if the figures of all could be 
obtained it would be found that the railroads 
have during the last five years been larger pur- 
chasers of lumber than any other single interest 
in this country. 

Trusting that this letter in some degree an- 
swers your inquiry, I am 

GEORGE T. SLADE, 
First Vice President. 











trade is substantially normal. In the Inland Empire ‘ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports a vei. 
satisfactory movement of its product. 


* * * 

While the hardwood industry lags behind the soi 
wood a distinctly improved situation is shown in a 
sections. Retail yards, interior finish factories ete. ar 
buying more freely; furniture factories are opening vu; 
and sufficient of the hardwoods is being consumed fo: 
box and crating purposes to make a distinct addition to 
the volume of the trade. This, too, is largely of wai 
origin. The danger point is the heavy stocks. Much 
nerve and self-control must be exercised by the mill 
to avoid unnecessary sacrifice of values. 

Notwithstanding that Great Britain is said to have 
large stocks of ordinary building lumber the export de 
mand for American goods is larger than can be filled 
with the vessel room available. Practically 65 percent 
of the world’s merchant tonnage is said to have been 
taken out of the regular channels of the trade, either 
being commandeered by the various Governments for 
military purposes or destroyed. That is probably an 
over-estimate, but in any event the supply of tonnage 
is absolutely inadequate for the world’s use. This fact 
is reflected by a continued advance in charter rates. 
When lumber rates from Canadian and United States 
Atlantic ports went to 100s a year ago the lumber ex- 
port trade was horrified. Now it is reported that con- 
tracts are being made for shipment on lines at 175s, 
with the prediction that 200s will be realized before 
the year is over. In another line than lumber: It is said 
that as high as 42 cents a bushel for wheat has been 
paid from New York to London and 39% cents to Liver- 
pool, with little freight room secured at the prices. With 
such prices being paid by other lines of goods lumber 
finds it difficult to secure space at any figure that can 
be considered. Practically the same situation prevails 
on the Pacific as on the Atlantic, and now the shippers 
from the Pacific to Atlantic ports are suddenly con- 
fronted by a six weeks’ closure of the Panama Canal, 
which not only prevents immediate movement of lumber 
eastward but delays the arrival of chartered vessels. 

* * * 

Whatever adverse circumstances may occur locally, or 
in individual cases, or in special woods, the condition, 
at least in comparison to that which has hitherto pre- 
vailed, is becoming on the whole satisfactory to American 
lumber producers and users. The most gratifying part 
of the situation is that the improvement so far achieved 
is based on solid ground, with the prospect that it will 
be continued indefinitely. Prophecy is always hazardous, 
but it looks as though by conservative handling of the 
producing end of the business 1916 will be a year of 
realized profit rather than of mere hope to the lum- 
bermen of the United States. 

* * * 

A matter of special interest was the possible effect 
of the tremendous Gulf storm last week. Sufficient time 
has not elapsed to make an inventory, but it is apparent 
that while there was considerable loss to mills and timber 
it was of a minor character. Few, if any, mills were 
destroyed, though scores were damaged and delayed. In 
the aggregate many million feet of timber have been 
blown down, but the damage was well distributed and 
there is little probability that any one has been seriously 
hurt. The effects of this storm, violent as it was, are 
not to be compared with those resulting from the fa- 
mous storms of 1909, which levelled billions of feet of 
timber in the southern yellow pine country. 


PAPO 


UnvER the proposed English income tax incomes of 
£100,000 a year will pay £34,029, or slightly over 34 
percent. Earned incomes of £500 will ultimately pay 
£42, or 8% percent annually. Unearned incomes of 
£500 will pay £65, or 13 percent. People who grumble 
at the income tax imposed by the United States or by 
the States might well ponder these illustrative figures. 





CALIFORNIA is extending its acreage of walnuts. For 
several years the crop has exceeded 20,000,000 pounds 
annually. In the Puente and Covina section 2,200 acres 
are just beginning to bear, 800 acres are planted in 
young trees, while a large additional acreage is now being 
planted. Imported walnuts are dutiable at 2 cents a 
pound not shelled and 4 cents a pound shelled. Imports 
of the unshelled totaled 28,000,000 pounds and of the 
shelled 9,000,000 pounds into the United States during 
the fiscal year 1914. Their total value was $4,300,000. 
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What can be accomplished by a real railroad run as 
a railroad in the interest of the shipping public and its 
stockholders is shown by the annual report of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. During the fiscal year its 
gross earnings were the highest in the history of the 
company, exceeding the high record made in 1913 by 
$1,250,862, and the net income exceeded the high record 
of 1913 by $1,977,127. 


* * * 


The gross earnings for the year were $39,048,551 and 
the net earnings were $24,130,861, or 9.1 percent 
applicable to the $200,489,500 of outstanding common 
stock. Two reasons, according to President Ripley, 
contributed mainly to this result: first, the unprece- 
dented wheat crop of Kansas and Oklahoma, and, second, 
the greatly increased yield of agricultural products of 
all kinds in the so-called plains country, in western Texas 
and western Oklahoma. These two items were more than 
sufficient to overcome a falling off of $1,304,472 in net 
revenues of the lines west of Albuquerque, which Presi- 
dent Ripley estimated to have been unfavorably affected 
to the extent of more than a million dollars in earnings 
by Panama Canal competition. The wheat of Kansas 
and Oklahoma was largely exported via Galveston, thus 
giving the road the longest possible haul and the largest 
possible earnings on this tonnage. 


* * + 


The Department of Agriculture gave out on Monday 
a revised estimate on the cotton crop, decreasing its 
earlier estimate by almost a million bales, the Gulf 
storm of last week being one of the important factors. 
The new estimate is 10,950,000 500-pound bales, which 
will be the smallest crop since 1909. 


This is a determining factor in a market situation 
which a great many people have looked upon as artificial. 
A year ago cotton was selling at 6 cents a pound; now 
it seems firmly established at about 12 cents. It would 
seem impossible to account for such a reversal of con- 
ditions when some of the greatest cotton consuming 
markets of the world are closed to this country. But 
during the last cotton year the domestic consumption 
was 5,598,798 bales and export, in spite of the war, 
8,543,573 bales, making a combined demand for Amer- 
ican cotton of 14,142,371 bales. The carry-over from last 
year, plus that of the previous year, is only about 
4,000,000 bales, which, added to the current year’s in- 
dicated crop, gives about 15,000,000 bales, or less than 
a million bales in excess of the last year’s demand. 
And if the war should continue, the tremendous demand 
for the manufacture of explosives, and if it should 
cease, the resumption of industrial activities, are likely 
to continue profitable prices for a long time. A re- 
viewer remarks that the situation will have at least the 
one sure effect of driving the growers of the fiber all 
over the world to extension of acreage. Let us hope 
that there will not be a speculative increase of the 
American crop. 


* * * 


Commercial failures in the United States for a long 
series of years are tabulated very interestingly in the 
October 2 issue of Dun’s Review. The number of 
failures, amount of liabilities and average liabilities are 
given by quarters from 1876 to 1914, both inclusive, 
1915 lacking the fourth quarter to make the comparison 
complete. During the third quarter of 1915 the num- 
ber of failures was greater than in the corresponding 
quarter of any previous year, but the amount of the 
liabilities involved was smaller than in a number of 
previous years, resulting in a low average liability, indi- 
eating that it is the smaller concerns that have been 
fatally affected by unfavorable conditions. 


* * * 


The number of failures in the quarter was 4,548; 
last year during the same quarter they.were 4,298; in 
1913, 3,549; in 1912, 3,499; in 1911, 2,880. Prior to 
that year one has to go back to 1893 for over 4,000 
failures during the quarter. The liabilities involved this 
year were $52,876,525; last year they were nearly 
$87,000,000; in 1913 nearly $64,000,000, but only so 
short a time ago as 1908 they were $55,000,000, while 
in 1896 they were $73,000,000; in 1893, $82,000,000, 
and in 1878, $66,000,000. The average liability this year 
was $11,626, against $20,200 last year. In only thirteen 
years of the last forty have the liabilities for the third 
quarter been so small as this year. 
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The commentator in Dun’s Review says regarding these 
figures: It is quite apparent from a study of the 
insolvency record that the high commercial mortality for 
the nine months reflects past rather than present condi- 
tions. While the shock of the outbreak of the great 
war at once caused disturbance in all quarters, consid- 
erable time elapsed before the effects of the world 
upheaval were fully shown in the failure statistics, and 
during the first quarter of this year business reverses 
were unparalleled for the period, both in number and 


‘ amount. * * * Of late the recovery from depres- 


sion and demoralization has been rapid and the elimina- 
tion of most of the weak spots is clearly indicated in 
the insolvency returns for the third quarter. 

* * * 

An estimate of the world’s wheat crop made by the 
Corn Trade News of Liverpool is so informative and 
suggestive that it seems worth reproducing here in 
part. Here reproduced are only the figures for three 
years, the smaller wheat producing countries being cut 
out. The returns represent the crops harvested in July 
and August of the years named, except in the cases of 
the countries of the southern hemisphere, where the 
harvest is fifteen weeks later and, of India, still some- 
what later. This accounts for the double year headings. 
The figures are in quarters of eight bushels each. In 
the present condensation of the original table twelve 
countries are eliminated from the report as to Europe, 
but their figures are included in the total. In other 
grand divisions a similar method is used. Most of the 
figures in the northern hemisphere are official; the others 
are estimates. It will be seen that the world’s crop for 
1915-16 is very large, exceeding by about 41,000,000 
quarters, or 328,000,000 bushels, even the big crop of 
1913-14. Furthermore, a gain is seen in almost every 
wheat growing country, large or small, and in every 
part of the world, indicating that the United States has 
no monopoly of the world’s supply of wheat: 

















EUROPE— 1915-16. 1914-15. 1913-14. 
France ............... 35,000,000 39,600,000 38,900,000 
Russia (ineluding — Si- 

OEE) Secs ences ers erste 115,000,000 + 97,300,000 118,100,000 
Ls a re 21,000,000 13,100,000 19,120,000 
RPPREEAG cidiesd-o 640-60 e5 7,500,000 = 7,500,000 8,300,000 
RGIS. ~ eidieciats See eae bcs 21,900,000 21,200,000 26,800,000 
GORMAN 6 6.60 gece s9) sra-sc0 19,000,000 18,300,000 21,000,000 
RR o Seietreave iviern we eie-e 18,000,000 14,500,000 13,800,000 
TOUINOMER. nc ccecacess 13,400,000 5,800,000 10,000,000 
Bulgaria and Rumelia.. 6,000,000 2,000,000 5,000,000 
United Kingdom ...... 9,200,000 ~~ 7,800,000 7,100,000 

Total Europe, quar- 
GER oe cia bie bia enere 274,640,000 234,464,000 277,736,000 

AMERICA— 

United States of Amer- 

RCI oIo cio c gia ie/ ae were 120,000,000 111,400,000 95,400,000 
RRMA ans. <-0i90'sh cia. Staisis 31,000,000 20,200,000 28,900,000 
ADBOWGINA:, © 5 6:56:06: 6:05620:6°0%008 21,000,000 21,400,000 14,200,000 

Total America, quar- 
OME 5 1a-570 iw ereteiote 175,500,000 156,500,000 142,000,000 

AFRICA— 

PU BCUIA 5.6. 0i5:050 0a swig waves 4,000,000 2,500,000 4,600,000 
Total Africa, quar- 
SEES) cars ae aceveeie 5,400,000 2,800,000 5,100,000 

ASIA— 

IRN ooo ccohe Sais Se eel ean 45,000,000 48,300,000 39,400,000 
ODOR ahk.s:0s5 6s Weis ener 3,000,000 3,000,000 3,200,000 

Total Asia, quar- 
COUS oe! aters/ave'ercre-e 48,000,000 51,800,000 42,600,000 

AUSTRALASIA— 

New South Wales...... 6,000,000 1,600,000 4,750,000 

WACUOEIR oracniccacce'e-ere-6 5,000,000 510,000 4,110,000 
Total Australasia, 

quarters ........ 17,100,000 3,941,000 13,570,000 





Total world’s crop, 
quarters ......520,640,000 449,005,000 481,006,000 


* * * 


Many people are asking whether the increased export 
business of the United States can be maintained after 
the war closes. Undoubtedly it will fall off, but Presi- 
dent Farrell, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
thinks that it will be largely maintained and in pro- 
portion to the wisdom with which the business men of 
the United States handle themselves now; and the most 
hopeful sign as to that future is the fact that the 
United States is now making loans. England, he argues, 
has maintained her trade and commanded trade largely 
because she was a creditor nation and in return for the 
loans she has received profitable trade. 

* * * 

Last week was a remarkable one on the New York 

stock exchange. Sales of a million shares of stock are 





the criteria of high prosperity with that institution. | 
Last week every day but Saturday exceeded that stand- 
ard, and in four of the six days the transactions were 
approximately 1,500,000 ‘shares. The transactions in 
bonds were also exceptionally heavy. Not since 1901 
had there been a week of such feverish activity as last 
week. Readers of this paper have doubtless seen the 
record of the week on the New York exchange, but the 
following little table may be of interest as a matter of 
record: 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 2-—— Stocks. Bonds. 
PE ig Sie 6 wise sxe wrarare pena 1,465,750 $6,387,000 
PNG a lae:d cicrersid @heiciwbee geen 1,663,971 5,375,000 
WEARORIAD occ cenececieoawds 1,467,250 5,243,000 
Wy 1,495,000 5,165,000 
Bi oan secede 0a wearereie ee reser 1,088,000 456,000 
PRONE Ooo actin seit ave aes! eiene-eiere 710,070 2,071,100 


In September, prior to last week, there was only one 
1,000,000-share day. The total transactions for the 
month were 18,522,835 shares of stock, a daily average 
of 840,913, and in bonds were $82,039,500, or a daily 
average of $3,281,420. The volume of business was 
more than double that of September, 1913. 


* * * 


What does this business on the stock exchange mean? 
Is it genuine business, is it so-called speculation or is 
it mere gambling? The Financial Chronicle says it is 
the last named. ‘‘The speculation on the stock exchange 
is passing all bounds and the market is assuming a 
run-away character. To say that the mania furnishes 
occasion for grave solicitude is to state what must be 
perfectly obvious to everyone not bereft of his senses. 
The truth is, the skyrocket performances now being wit- 
nessed on the exchange are of such an artificial and 
fictitious nature that it is surely inaccurate to use the 
word speculative with them. They are of the type that 
is best described as gambling. These operations, too, 
are being conducted with the frenzy characteristic of 
gainbling.’’ 

* * * 

Last week’s frenzy was the outcome, though perhaps 
not the culmination, of what has been going on for 
months—in fact, since the first of the year. In many 
stocks fluctuations have been extreme and utterly unrea- 
sonable. Advances in prices of various so-called war 
stocks have been utterly without basis in reason or fact. 
The declines have been almost as violent as the advances. 
A collapse is certain to come, notwithstanding that some 
great advances are justified; but when that collapse 
does come it will be found that the sufferers are not the 
seasoned veterans of finance and industry but the ordi- 
nary private gamblers who know nothing about real 
situations but listen to every wild rumor and act thereon. 
Already there is a dangerous nervousness, This week 
when word reached the exchange of an explosion on 
a United States war vessel—a destroyer—some leading 
war stocks, gambling favorites, dropped 5 to 15 points. 


* * * 


The steel trade is developing domestic business in a 
way encouraging both to itself and to those especially 
interested in the welfare of the country, but the grow- 
ing demand for domestic deliveries is hampered by the 
engrossment of the steel companies with foreign orders. 
A Cleveland company closed last week with the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company for 35,000 tons of bars, while new 
orders for shells still are coming out constantly. The 
Iron Age reports that when present French contracts are 
finished in February 300,000 tons more will be wanted 
by that country. 


* * * 


Railroad buying is becoming a real factor. The Sep- 
tember bookings of rails by the Steel Corporation were 
about 140,000 tons; Chicago took about 70,000 tons. A 
Canadian rolling mill that has been out of our market 
for months took a rail order for 17,000 tons. Leading 
buyers were New York Central; Burlington, 15,000 tons; 
Baltimore & Ohio, 15,000; Wheeling & Lake Erie, 21,000; 
the Erie, 20,000 tons. Last week orders for 4,000 cars 
were placed, while in the neighborhood of 20,000 cars 
are under inquiry. The Government opened bids last 
week for 12,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars for 
various navy yards. The commercial vessel building 
business is active. Structural steel is showing increased 
activity by inquiry and actual placing of orders. Con- 
siderable iron has been sold for both foreign and do- 
mestic accounts, but meanwhile the furnaces have ad- 
vanced their prices and as to foreign business ocean 
freights have advanced. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

The National Security League of New York September 350 
announced that Jules 8. Bacue, the New York banker, has 
offered through the league a prize of $500 for the best essay 
or article demonstrating the necessity and wisdom of reason- 
able preparedness against war by the United States, 

The Government is preparing to flash time by wireless 
from the radio station at Arlington, near Washington, D. C., 
to various wireless stations and these in turn will distribute 
time locally. At present standard time is transmitted over 
privately owned telegraph lines. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has spent $2,571,903 and made 
appropriations for various commissions, charity and mis- 
sionary agencies totaling $4,094,809 since its organization 
in May, 1913, to January 1, 1915, according to the conclud- 
ing instalment of its first annual report. The report says 
the Foundation’s total resources are $100,048,000. 

The inclusion of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, 
which recently went into a receivership, makes a total of 
eigity-two railways, operating 41,988 miles of line and with 
a total capitalization of $2,264,000,000, now being operated 
by receivers, according to the Railway Age Gazette. 

The sixty years of public service rendered by Dr. James B. 
Angell, president emeritus of the University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor, are to be crowned by the building in his honor 
of a $1,000,000 structure on the campus of the university. 

Preparedness for war will be the principal topic of discus- 
sion at the Midwest Conference to be held at Davenport, 
Iowa, October 14 and 15. Representatives from lowa, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and North and South 
Dakota will be present. 

Dr. A. H. Elliott, of Flushing, N. Y., asserted before the 
International Gas Congress at San Francisco September 30 
that if the United States is ever involved in war chemical 
experts of the country can devise gases more deadly than 
the chlorine mixture now being used by the Germans. 

A wireless telephone message was transmitted from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Hawaii, a distance of 4,600 miles, Septem- 
ber 30. 

Miss Marguerite West has been chosen to play the roll of 
“Miss Chicago” and Miss Leigh that of ‘Miss Dixie’ in the 
féte in Grant park, Chicago, October 9, dedicating the 1,500- 
mile Dixie highway between Chicago and Miami, Fla. 

A decision of Judge Oliver B. Dickinson in the United 
States district court at Philadelphia October 1 holds the 
Motion Picture Patents Company is a monopoly in restraint 
of trade and must be dissulvea. The alleged movie trust 
will carry the case to the United States Supreme Court. 

The United States Navy is werking out at Fort Totten, 
Long Island, a system of submarine and warship detection 
for the defense of the American coast line similar to one 
which is credited with the destruction of scores of German 
submarines off the coast of England. 

The invention of a device which will prevent static inter- 
ference with long distance wireless communication was an- 
nounced October 1 by Prof. Michael I. Pupin, of Columbia 
University, scientist and perfecter of electrical appliances. 

The law school faculty of Northwestern University, of 
Evanston, Ill., proposes to establish a school for the instruc- 
tion of policemen in elementary law and police science. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr.’s, industrial plan for the workers 
in the Colorado mine fields controlled by the Rockefeller in- 
terests October 2 was unanimously accepted by the delegates 
representing all the miners in the eighteen camps in the 
southern Colorado field in convention at Pueblo. The direc- 
tors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company October 4 ac- 
cepted on behalf of the company the Rockefeller industrial 
plan. 

American Indian day, the second Saturday in May, was 
proclaimed October 1 before an audience of wildly cheering 
Indians, representing the majority of existing tribes, by Dr. 
Sherman Cooledge, president of the Society of American In- 
dians, in conference at Lawrence, Kan. 

Since the opening of the Panama Canal a year ago the 
shipping in the port of Cristobal at the northern end of the 
waterway has increased so rapidly that already the two 100- 
foot steel and concrete piers, costing $2,500,000 each, are no 
longer adequate to care for the vast amount of freight 
handled. <A third pier is being built and plans for a fourth 
have been drawn up. 

Announcement was made October 4 that a company of 
heavy field artillery would be formed among Yale under- 
graduates and men in the graduate departments as a part 
of the plan for national defense. Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, 
U. S. A., will detail instructors to drill the men. 

The American Navy began maneuvers off the Atlantic 
coast October 4 to test the national defenses. 

Hennepin County, of which Minneapolis is the county seat, 
voted to retain its 433 saloons in a county option election 
October 4. 

A net deficit of $1,518,000 for the year ended June 30, 
1915, is shown in the annual report of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway, made public at St. Louis October 3. The net deficit 
increased $338,000 over the preceding year despite the fact 
that the gross income was $7,698,000—a gain of $42,000. 

The fourth convention of the National Housing Association 
opened at Minneapolis October 6, attended by social welfare 
representatives from many States. 





Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals has withdrawn his resig- 
nation as governor of the Panama Canal Zone. His action 
was taken, he said, in view of the recent slides in the Gail- 
lard cut which closed traffic through the canal. 

The birthday of James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet, 
was celebrated through Indiana October 7. 

John Skelton Williams, comptroller of the currency, de- 
fended October 6 before the, Kentucky Bankers’ Association 
at Frankfort, Ky., his efforts to force national banks to 
reduce their interest charges to borrowers during the days 
of stress in the financial and business world which followed 
the outbreak of the European war. 


Announcement was made at New York October 5 that 
Jacob H. Schiff, in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his arrival in this country, had given $500,000 to Barnard 
College for the erection of a students’ hall. 


Lawrence Y. Sherman, United States senator from IIli- 
nois, in an address before the world’s insurance congress 
at San Francisco October 5 urged an amendment to the 
Federal constitution so as to give to Congress the power to 
regulate insurance companies and projects. 


Washington. 


At a preliminary conference held October 4 by President 
Wilson with Secretary Daniels and Chairman Padgett, of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, it was tentatively decided as 
a part of the new navy construction program to build battle 
cruisers with a speed of 35 knots an hour at a cost of $18,- 
000,000 for construction and equipment. 

The immense volume of gold flowing into the United States 
in return for war orders is shown in a Federal Reserve Board 
announcement October 1 that from January 1 to September 
17 the imports amounted to $252,895.000 while gold exported 
in the same period was only $11,077,000. In the amount 
received was $154,899,000 in American gold coin. 

Good faith on the part of the owners of vessels on the 
Great Lakes and an intention to comply with the Seamen’s 
act, soon to go into effect, will be demanded by Secretary of 


Commerce Redfield, rather than strict compliance with the 
letter of the law. 

The Navy Department announced September 30 that in at 
least one of the sixteen submarines, bids for the construction 
of which were opened September 30, the Neff propulsion 
system will be installed. ‘This system is expected to give 
submarines a speed when submerged equal to that they have 
when on the surface. 

Secretary of Interior Lane October 1 announced the open- 
ing of 110,000 acres of land within the former Fort Bertuold 
nna reservation, North Dakota, to suftface homestead 
entry. 

The Grand Army of the Republic in convention at Wash- 
ington October 1 elected Elias R. Montfort, of Cincinnati, 
commander in chief for the next year. 

The United States submarines A-3, K-4, K-? and K-8 have 
been ordered to be ready to sail from San Francisco for 
Honolulu, T. H., to replace at the Honolulu naval station the 
# group, one of which, the F-4, sank off Honolulu harbor 
last March with all on board. 

Secretary Daniels in his forthcoming annual report will 
urge that every navy yard be utilized to the fullest possible 
extent, for manufacturing or repairing purposes, or for naval 
bases. 

A campaign to educate the college and university men of 
the country to the needs of the nation for adequate defense 
has been inaugurated by the Navy League. Letters have 
been written to every college and university in the country, 
asking them to arrange a date at which a Navy League 
speaker could be heard. The league plans also to launch a 
campaign for membership among children all over the 
country. 

Announcement was made at the White House October 6 
of the engagement of Mrs. Norman Galt, of Washington, 
D. C., and President Woodrow Wilson. ‘The wedding prob- 
ably will take place in the White House before the end of the 
year. 

The resignation of T. St. John Gaffney, American consul 
at Munich, Germany, was received by cable at the State 
Department October 6. His resignation was requested by 
the department with the approval of the President on the 
ground that Mr. Gaffney Lad not observed neutrality in his 
utterances and activities. 

President Wilson October 6 in a formal statement issued 
at the White House announced his intention to vote for 
the suffrage amendment to the constitution of New Jersey 
in the election to be held October 19. 

A three-day session of the National Defense Conference 
under auspices of the National Defense League and similar 
organizations closed at Washington October 6 with the adop- 
tion of resolutions urging immediate naval and military in- 
creases. that would secure the country against any foreign 
aggressor. 

In welcoming the members of the new naval advisory board 
at the White House October 6 President Wilson came out 
definitely for a policy that would leave the country “very 
adequately prepared’ for defense. 

Dr. Eusebio A. Morales, minister from Panama, told the 
Navy League October 5 that all the republics of North and 


South America are equally concerned with the United States 
in making adequate preparations for defense. 

The State Department informed the German embassy that 
the United States Government does not consider that its neu 
trality is violated by the fact that motor boats built in this 
country are being shipped to England and France, presumably 
for service in the scout patrols against German submarines. 

The Department of Justice is preparing to make startling 
disclosures of evidence in its possession as to efforts which 
have been made by German officials to foment trouble in 
Mexico as a means of embarrassing the United States during 
the critical period of the submarine controversy. 

The cattle tick is costing the South $50,000,000 annually, 
according to a report made public October 3 by Federal 
investigators. 


FOREIGN. 


The French Chamber of Deputies September 30 voted 
unanimously for increasing the pay of private soldiers from 
1 cent tod cents a day. The chamber also voted $14,000,000 
to provide for the increase. 

Representatives of commerce and industry have elected M. 
Weinstein a member of the council of the Russian empire. 
He is the first Jew to sit in the council and his election is 
regarded as an indorsement of recent demands for equality of 
treatment of races and religions. 

King Victor Emmanuel of Italy September 30 signed a 
decree making Vice Admiral Camillo Corsi, former director 
general of the ministry of marine, minister of marine. He 
will succeed Vice Admiral Leone Viale, who resigned recently. 

The death of Karl Albert Staaff, former premier of Sweden, 
was announced October 4. 

_ George Edwardes, well known English theatrical manager, 
died at London October 4. 

The Japanese cabinet September 10 convened the next 
regular session of the diet for November 29, which will be 
about the time of the close of the accession ceremonies of 
Emperor Yoshihito. For the first time in Japanese history 
the people will be represented at the accession rites and 
ceremonies in Kioto. 

The Brazilian chamber has approved the arbitration treaty 
between Brazil and the United States. 


The number of bankruptcies in Germany from July to Sep- 
tember of this year was 981 as compared with 1,608 during 
the same period of last year. 

A flotilla of American built submarines which left St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, to join the British naval forces at 
Gibraltar made the trip safely under their own power and 
without much discomfort for the crews. 

Something very close to a panic is spreading over both 
Norway and Sweden as a result of the alarming scarcity of 
provisions and the unprecedented prices which are demanded 
for the simplest kind of food. Norway is now on the point 
of following Sweden's lead in prohibiting the export of all 
provisions of which there is a present shortage, in order that 
prices may be brought down within reach of the poorer 
classes. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


September 30.—The Allies continue to assault the German 
lines in France and Belgium with unabated violence. At 
several points the French troops have gained a footing in the 
German line of second defense. The Germans admit the loss 
of hill 191 to the north of Massiges. Paris claims that in 
Champagne alone 121 big German guns were captured. Both 
Berlin and Petrograd report successes on the eastern front. 
Six Zeppelin dirigible balloons are sighted over Aerschot, 
twenty-three miles northeast of Brussels, on their, way to 
England. The Greek Chamber in a special session ratifies the 
Government in decreeing a general mobilization of the army 
and authorizes a loan of $30,000,000. 


October 1.—Further successes for the Allies on the west- 
ern front are reported in British and French communications. 
British aviators drop many bombs, damaging the German 
railroad lines and wrecking many supply trains. The allied 
troops make progress in the Givenchy wood in the Artois 
district and northeast of Souchez, take more machine guns 
and German prisoners in the Champagne region and silence 
German batteries in the Argonne. On the eastern front the 
Russians in counter attacks succeed in straightening out their 
line from north to south. The German war office reports the 
capture of 96,000 Russians, 37 cannon and 298 machine guns 
during September. The Austrians by counter attacks retake 
some of the positions captured by the Italians. Austro- 
German aeroplanes bombard Kraguyevatz, headquarters of 
Crown Prince Alexander and the Serbian army staff. News 
is received from Paris that British and French troops are 
being landed or will be landed in the near future in the 
Greek port of Saloniki or Kavala to defend Greece and 
Serbia against what seems to be the certain purpose of Bul- 
garia to enter the war on the side of the Teutonic Allies. 





October 2.—Paris claims gains east of Souchez and north 
of Mesnil, whfle Berlin asserts that French attacks in these 
regions were repulsed. Violent artillery duels are in progress 
along this front. An Austrian aeroplane squadron bombards 
Pojarevatz, Serbia, killing one civilian and injuring five 
others. The Russians hold their ground against the Teutons 
along all the eastern battle front except at one point. The 
Germans claim to have driven the Russians northward after 
storming positions near Czernysz and Kormin, taking 4,400 
prisoners. In Galicia and at several other points the Rus- 
sians take the offensive and deliver heavy blows at the in- 
vaders, many of which, according to German accounts, have 
been repulsed. The Prussian casualty list gives the names 
of 63,468 men killed, wounded and missing, from September 
17 to September 28, bringing the totat casualties up to 1,916,- 
148. Sixty-five French aeroplanes drop more than 300 shells 
on the German flying camp and railway stations in Vouziers- 
Challerange line, supplying the crown prince’s army. 


October 3.—Russia sends an ultimatum to Bulgaria that it 
must within twenty-four hours openly break off relations 
with the Teutons and dismiss the German and Austrian 
officers now with its army or the Russian minister and con- 
suls will be withdrawn from Bulgaria. Sir John French, 
commander in chief of the British army in the field, an- 
nounces that the Allies have pierced the last line entrench- 
ments of the Germans in, the south, capturing many prison- 
ers, guns and tents. Conflicting claims come from Paris and 
Berlin concerning the fighting along this front, but both sides 
agree that the Allies have made some progress. Heavy artil- 
lery fighting is in progress in the Argonne north of Harazee 
and also south of the Somme River, near Beaufort and Bou- 
eboir. The French repulse German attempts to retake lost 
trenches in Champagne, north of Mesnil. Repeated attempts 
by the British to recapture lost territory north of Loos fail. 


The French airship Alsace, forced to land at Rethel, is cap- 
tured by the Germans. The Russians check the German 
advance near Dvinsk and claim other gains along the eastern 
front. The Italian statement says engagements in the high 
mountains ended in defeat of the Austrians. 

October 4.—A crisis involving the entry of the Balkans in 
the conflict is approaching. Russian warships appear in the 
Black Sea off the Bulgarian port of Varna. French and 
British troops land at Saloniki, a Greek port fifty miles south 
of the Bulgarian frontier. Bulgarian troops are massed in 
great numbers along the Serbian border and 100,000 Rou- 
manians are mobilized along the Austro-Hungarian border. 
Bulgaria denies the German officers are in control of military 
affairs and that Germany is supplying that country with 
funds. On the western front the Germans regain positions 
lost south of Givenchy. The Russians continue attacks all 
along the eastern front from Vilcike to a point southeast of 
Riga. Berlin reports repulse of the Slavs, while Petrograd 
claims much ground has been gained. Allied aviators bom- 
bard the fortified city of Metz. The Austrians claim victo- 
ries against the Italians in the Tonale district, on the pla- 
teaus of Vilgerenth and Lafraun. 


October 5.—Count von Bernsdorff, the German ambassa- 
dor, disavows the act of the submarine commander in sinking 
the Arabic and offers a money indemnity for the two Ameri- 
can lives lost. Premier Radoslavoff of Bulgaria assures the 
Greek minister at Sofia that Bulgaria will not attack Serbia 
unless aggressive action against her first is taken by Austria 
and Germany, in which case Bulgaria will be obliged to act 
against her neighbor. M. Venizelos, Greek premier, resigns 
when King Constantin refuses to support his program for 
aiding the Allies. Venizelos and his cabinet had received a 
vote of confidence from the Chamber of Deputies. Fighting 
in the western field returns to the form which preceded the 
Allies’ offensive. Giant artillery duels are in progress with 
sharp local infantry engagements at various points. The 
Russian armies begin an energetic offensive along a wide 
front from Riga to southeast of Vilna. Petrograd says the 
Russians have met with considerable success, but Berlin as- 
serts all Russian attacks have been repulsed. 


October 6.—Bulgaria’s reply to the Russian ultimatum is 
unsatisfactory and the Russian, French, British, Serbian and 
Italian ministers at Sofia ask for their passports. King Fer- 
dinand of Bulgaria sends an ultimatum to Serbia, allowing 
a time limit of twenty-four hours for the cession of Mace- 
donia to Bulgaria. A Greek coalition cabinet without M. 
Venizelos will be formed under the premiership of M. Zaimis. 
King Constantine, brother-in-law of the German emperor, 
assumes personal control of the Government and it now ap- 
pears that Greece may not join the Allies. French infantry 
after a heavy bombardment by the artillery capture by 
assault the village of Tahure and get into position to dom- 
inate the railway from Neufchatel to Varennes, on which the 
Germans depend for supplying their lines in the Champagne 
country, in the Argonne and around Verdun. On the rest of 
the western front only artillery engagements are reported. 
Petrograd asserts that the Germans have made no progress 
worth mentioning on the eastern front in a fortnight. Berlin 
reports heavy Russian attacks are repulsed in the south. 
The Germans continue to storm Dvinsk. King Victor Em- 
manuel has a narrow escape from death or serious injury by 
shell fire while close to the firing line at the front. The 
Washington State Department completes a note addressed to 
Great Britain, protesting against the interference with the 
legitimate commerce of the United States, principally with 
the neutral countries of northern Europe. 
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DAMAGE CAUSED BY STORM COMPARATIVELY SLIGHT. 





Reports Vary Widely, But Belief Is That Southern Mills and Stocks Escaped With Trivial Injury—Standing Timber 
‘Bore Brunt of West Indian Hurricane. 


DAMAGE CAN NOT BE ESTIMATED. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 4.—The great storm of last 
Wednesday swept over a section roughly bounded from 
east to west by Ocean Springs, Miss., and Morgan City, 
La. Some damage was sustained outside of these bound- 
aries, but upward of 90 percent of the injury and loss 
was included within that sweep. The injury to the lum- 
ber industry was made up very largely of damage to 
standing timber and can not yet be accurately estimated. 
Figures and percentage named in published reports are 
mere guesses, some of them intelligent and many offered 
by laymen under the ‘‘psychological’’ influence of the 
storm. That the aggregate damage is heavy—too heavy 
for comfort—seems certain from the conservative reports. 
That it will fall much below some of the hysterical re- 
ports afloat seems equally certain. 

Damage to sawmill properties is more definite. The 
obtainable items, more or less substantiated, follow, re- 
ports from the cypress belt leading: 

Napoleon Cypress Company, Napoleonyille, La.—Mill de- 
stroyed by fire during the height of the storm. Lumber on 
yards and other buildings saved. 

Cummings-Moberly Cypress Company, Taft, La.-—Consid- 
erable damage to mill, stacks down; may take several weeks 
to complete repairs. 

Bowie Lumber Company, Bowie, La.—Refuse burner down 
and some damage to blowpipe ; will resume in about ten days. 
Slight injury to the company’s Des Allemands plant. 

Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, Jeanerette, La. 
Damage slight. 

The mills at Patterson, La., also report slight injury and 
the same report comes from the Morgan City district. 

Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company, at Donner, 
to have escaped with trivial damage. 

St. Bernard Cypress Company, Arabi, 
damage ; will take some days to repair. 

Houma Cypress Co., Houma, La.—Plant practically unhurt. 

Vacherie Cypress Company, Vacherie, La.— Miscellaneous 
damage estimated at perhaps $1,000. Resumed operation 
today. 

Good Land Cypress Company’s plant, under same manage- 
ment, undamaged. 

Lutcher & Moore Cypress Co., Lutcher, La.—Planing mill 
damaged somewhat and will be closed down for repairs a 
few days. 

Louisiana Cypress Lumber Company, 
siderable miscellaneous damage. 

Wilbert and Schwing plants at Plaquemine suffered trivial 
damage. 

Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Company, New Orleans 
of minor character. 

Many if not all of these plants report lumber piles 
torn up more or less, necessitating restocking but repre- 
senting negligible loss beyond cost of labor. 


In Yellow Pine Territory. 


Great Southern Lumber Company resumed the day follow- 
ing the storm. No damage is reported direct, but a dispatch 
to a daily newspaper states the entire damage to Bogalusa, 
including the damage to mills, at $4,000, showing virtually 
a negligible loss to mill property. 

Brooks-Scanlon plant at Kentwpod, according to news- 
paper reports, damaged ahout $4.000; stacks and blow-pip¢ 
down; will resume in a few days. 

Slight storm damage to plants of Standard Veneer & Box 
en gg and Hammond Veneer & Box Company, at Ham- 
mond, La. 


Sawmill of W. W. Carre Company, and the mill of Davis- 


said 


La.——Considerable 


Harvey, La.—Con- 


Damage 


Wood Lumber Company, on Bayou Lacomb both damaged 
slightly. 
Natalbany Lumber Company, Natalbany, La.—NMiscella- 


— damage sufficient to necessitate close-down for a few 
ays. 

Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, Slidell, La.—Miscella 
neous damage may run to $2,000 or $3,000. 

Delamorton Manufacturing Company’s sawmill and shingle 
mill reported down at Laine, Miss., though the mills in the 
adjacent Moss Point district are reported practically unhurt. 

Other losses and damage reported include the loss of 
135,000 logs (which may be revised later to 135,000 feet 
of logs), anchored at Hutchins Landing, just south of 
Natchez and owned by William Bryant, the loss of barges 
and boats both in the Mississippi, Lake Pontchartrain 
and along the Mississippi coast. 

The foregoing does not pretend to be a comprehensive 
survey of the storm damage to mill property and facil- 
ities, but it may give an idea of the character of damage, 
and its proportionate extent. 


Timber Damage. 


Now for timber damage. Late newspaper reports from 
Tangipahoa and Livingston parishes indicate heavy 
losses. A single company is said to have had 50,000,000 
feet felled, but this is very evidently an ‘‘estimate,’’ 
since the timber could not have been thoroughly explored. 
It is reasonably certain that the mills in the Florida 
parishes have sustained considerable losses in felled tim- 
ber. One report from Livingston parish says 25 percent 
of the timber is down—a very palpable ‘‘estimate’’ that 
is subject to revision and probable discount. A dispatch 
from Amite City claims that, ‘‘owing to the hardness of 
the ground, little pine timber was uprooted,’’ though a 
good many pine trees ‘‘ were twisted by the force of the 
wind.’’ In the Moss Point district the timber damage 
is reported slight—much less than in 1909. In the tim- 
ber county between New Orleans and Moss Point, where 
the full force of the storm was evidently exerted, the 
damage to timber probably has been heavy. Experienced 
lumbermen are prepared for bad news from that section, 
and particularly from the timber that has been boxed by 
the turpentine people. One report tonight says that the 
boxed trees have fallen in great numbers. But definite 
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and authentic information, needed to base even so much 
as an intelligent guess as to the amount of timber felled, 
is not yet available. 


COMPARATIVELY LITTLE DAMAGE DONE. 

GuLFporT, Miss., Oct. 2.—Gulfport, the great Mis- 
sissippi lumber port, emerged from the big storm which 
hit the coast Wednesday and Thursday with compara- 
tively little damage and was able to continue its lumber 
business almost normally. Of course, some damage was 
done to the shipping interests, but the row of islands 
protecting the coast spared the port. The following is 
the only damage, from a lumberman’s point of view: 

3ritish steamer Birchwood and-American schooner Clara 
Scott, both loading lumber, beached, having dragged anchors. 

Seamer Sarah, belonging to the H. Weston Lumber Com 
pany and used as a rosin boat, sunk. 

Several lumber barges sunk and about 250,000 feet of : 
pine lumber washed overboard. 

Tugs Clara and Eleanor, both small and used to tow lum- 
ber barges, sunk. 

About a dozen small schooners used to bring lumber from 
inland river points, sunk. 

rg of the above were lost in port and all crews are 
sale. 

A. B. Lemon’s mill at Cat Island wrecked by wind and 
about 15,000 feet of pine washed away. 

The damage to standing timber inland near here was 
almost nothing, the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company 
reporting an estimated loss over its vast holdings of less 
than 14 percent. Turpentine operators, however, suf- 
fered heavily. J. F. Payne and B. B. Williams are the 
heaviest individual losers, their combined loss being about 
$5,000. The Blackledge, Dantzler, Gay, Kringle and 
other stills and plants suffered proportionally. 

The vessels in port here are now loading lumber as 
if no storm had happened and the work of floating the 
beached vessels is under way. 


STANDING TIMBER SUFFERS DAMAGE. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Oct. 4.—The East Indian hurricane 
of September 30 did considerable damage to the cotton 
crop, the gale blowing the staple out of the boll to the 
ground. The heavy rainfall of 6.89 inches also did 
some damage, although it was badly needed. 

Standing timber in this section was also damaged by 
the wind, a large number of trees being blown down. 
High waters have retarded logging operations, which 
have not yet been fully resumed as the water from 
swollen creeks has not yet subsided. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Oct. 5.—Complete reports from this 
section show that very little damage was done by last 
week’s storm to timber, although it suffered to some 
extent. The main damage occurred in south Mississippi 
where the full force of the storm struck, the wind abat- 
ing to 25 and 30 miles an hour when it reached the 
interior. From some of the outlying districts reports 
state that a number of trees were blown down, but these 
reports are so scattered that it can hardly be said that 
the damage aggregates more than $500. 

The heavy rainfall did considerable damage to grow- 
ing erops, especially corn, cane and hay. Little dam- 
age was done to the cotton crop, which has been picked 
rapidly and the storm found the fields almost bare. 


DAMAGE TO STANDING TIMBER 
' INSIGNIFICANT. 

JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 5.—Reports received from nearly 
all. sections of south Mississippi swept by last Wednes- 
day’s hurricane indicate that damage done by the blow 
to standing timber was insignificant. A few trees were 
blown down in the immediate coast district, but aside 
from this no loss has been complained of. 

Milling property escaped the storm’s fury altogether, 
except for the destruction of outhouses. 


NO GREAT DAMAGE IS REPORTED. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Oct. 6.—The tropical storm that 
hit this territory last Wednesday put a number of mills 
out of commission temporarily, but if any great damage 
was done to the standing timber it has not become known. 
Some small timber and a little of the boxed timber was 
blown down. . 


SAVANNAH TERRITORY ESCAPES STORM 
DAMAGE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 5.—The recent tropical storm 
left Savannah and vicinity undamaged. The wind reached 
a rather high velocity but not sufficient to destroy either 
timber or vegetation. There have been no reports of 
trees felled in the woods in this territory. 


EXTENT OF DAMAGE NOT KNOWN. 


LAUREL, Miss., Oct. 5.—Aside from the destruction of 
shade trees and a demoralization of train and wire 
service this section suffered very little from the effects 
of the tropical gale of last week. At this writing it is 
not known that any serious damage to mill plant or 
standing timber occurred. The heaviest wind passing 
before much rain fell found the trees well rooted and 
able to withstand the storm so that with the exception 
of some unsound trees that were broken the damage was 
slight. 


THANKFUL FOR GOOD FORTUNE. 
LAFAYETTE, La. 

We were quite fortunate in this parish as the wind did 
not blow very hard and we are very thankful for our 
good fortune. Have had no trains from New Orleans 
for the last twenty-four hours and no newspapers. As 
far as we can find out not much damage has been done 
between here and Morgan City, but between Morgan City 
and New Orleans we are not able to find out anything 

and there is no wire communication. 
Mouton LuMBEeR Company (LTD.) 


DELAYED ONLY ONE DAY. 


NEw ORLEANS, La. 
Referring to the hurricane we had here yesterday we 
are pleased to advise you that while a few lumber piles 
were blown over in our yard, there is nothing that oe- 
curred that will interfere in any way in filling orders in 
our usual prompt manner. While, of course, we could 
not work yesterday everything is going ahead today and 

cars being loaded were only delayed one day. 
Otis MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


SOME DAMAGE SUFFERED. 
KENTWOOD, La. 

The writer spent the greater part of yesterday in the 
company’s timber having had a great many reports that 
considerable of it was down. Larly this morning we 
wired you as follows: ‘‘Communication from outside 
cut off. Brooks-Scanlon large mill stack leaning danger- 
ous position. Planer stack and blow piping down. Some 
timber. Amos Kent mills not damaged.’’ We have had 
no papers, telephone or telegraph communication from 
south of Kentwood since Wednesday afternoon and it is 
not likely that we will be able to get much information 
for a day or two. We understand our neighbor the 
Amos Kent Lumber & Brick Company did not suffer any 
damage. There are a good many rumors of heavy dam- 
age to timber ard mills around Hammond, but we are not 
able to verify. 

The Houlton Lumber Company suffered a heavy loss 
with its mill plant as well as considerable timber, and the 
same is true of Poitevent & Favre. In the southern yel- 
low pine district they seem to have been hit the worst. 
We also understand there is considerable timber down 
belonging to the Hines Lumber Company between Gulf: 
port and Orvisburg. We were talking this morning to the 
cruiser of the Great Southern Lumber Company, and 
while they have some timber blown down the percentage 
is very small. In getting information of this kind 
usually there are a good many unreliable rumors, but the 
above has come from a pretty authentic source. 

BrooKs-SCANLON COMPANY. 


NO DAMAGE. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
There was no damage in this vicinity so far as we 
know as a result of the tropical storm. 
KauL LUMBER CoMPANY. 


NOT IN TRACK OF STORM. 


Sarpis, MIss. 
We were not in the track of the storm and received no 
damage whatever. Our plant is located in North Missis 
sippi, only fifty miles from Memphis, Tenn. : 
CARRIER LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HAVE HEARD OF NO DAMAGE. 


LAUREL, Miss. 
We have not heard of any damage to timber in this 
section by the recent West India hurricane. While there 
was quite a blow through here, there was very little 
damage to property and none to timber so far as we 
know. We have made inquiry in Smith County where we 
have considerable timber and are informed that no dam- 

age has been done. EASTMAN GARDINER & Co. 


DAMAGE WAS SLIGHT. 
Bowlk, LA. 
The hurricane damage to standing timber in this 
vicinity was very slight and the mill damage small. 
BowIlE LUMBER COMPANY. 


NO LOSS OF TIMBER. 


, HATTIESBURG, MIss. 
Concerning the loss or damage to timber and mill prop- 
erty by the recent tropical storm there was no loss of 
timber in our territory. We had one mill down twenty. 
seven hours on account of pond trouble caused through 
high water. J. J. NEWMAN LUMBER COMPANY. 


PLANT ATTACKED BY FIRE. 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss. 

We regret to advise that’ during the heavy storm on 
the night of September 29, a portion of our plant at 
McCalls, Miss., was destroyed by fire. Timber ramps, 
dry kiln, rough shed and lumber on ramps were totally 
destroyed. We are already rebuilding our plant and 
will again have the mill in operation very shortly, but 
necessarily some shipments will be delayed. So far as 
we know very little damage was done to the timber in our 


(Concluded on Page 40.) 
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TELLS OF WOODEN PACKAGE INDUSTRY. 


Manufacturer Declares Making of Wooden Boxes Is 
a Highly Specialized Business. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Oct. 4.—Porter G. Pierpont, vice pres- 
ident of the Pierpont Manufacturing Company, deliv- 
ered an interesting talk before the Rotary Club recently 
on the manufacture of boxes and crates. He detailed 
in brief a history of the development of the industry in 
Savannah. He said in part: 

The tendency of modern times toward efficiency is as 
clearly shown in the manufacture of packages as in the 
better known lines of stecl making or textile manufacture, 
Only fifty years ago when a box was wanted a carpenter 
was hired, who, after cutting the boards with a handsaw, 
nailed up a box by hand. Today the making of boxes, crates 
and woodenware is one of the most highly specialized indus- 
tries, and the Pierpont Manufacturing Company has as 
modern and complete a package plant as any in the South. 

One feature often overlooked by the users of boxes and 
erates to which I wish to call attention is the advertising 
value of a neatly made box, printed with the user's trade- 
mark and address and specially to fit its contents. The 
merchant receiving shipments from two competing houses 
will form a better opinion of the class and standing of the 
house shipping in its own special boxes than he will of the 
house shipping in soiled and second-hand packages, stuffed 
with old newspapers to fill the waste space and generally 
arriving in a broken condition. No up-to-date merchant 
would do up his packages in second-hand wrapping paper 
even in a town where he is generally known, yet many will 
send merchandise in second-hand boxes to customers they 
have never met, and for a saving of a few cents will lose 
much in the estimation of those customers. 





BUSINESS SHOWS REMARKABLE LIFE. 


Southern Yellow Pine Market More Active than for 
Two Years—Prices Rise. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 4.—The rejuvenation in busi- 
ness is nothing short of remarkable and the market is 
now universally recognized as being on a very stable 
basis. At first some thought this uplifting tendency of 
the market would be of short duration but developments 
have shown that the recent activity in the southern yel- 
low pine market was in no sense a ‘‘flurry.’? Summed 
up in a nut-shell, business today is far better than it 
has been at any other time in over two years, with the 
trade a unit in the belief that business has come back 
to stay. 

The improvement in dimension stock, which has been in 
progress for the last few weeks, has at last made its 
impression upon the dressed stock market. Last week 
dressed stock took on more life than it has shown in 
any other week in the last two years. The turn for the 
better came almost as suddenly as a tropical tornado. 
It struck the trade in Georgia and Florida with such 
sudden, swift force that prices on dressed lumber shot 
up an average of $1.50 to $2 a thousand, with every 
outward indication that the advance would be uninter- 
ruptedly continued. One of the large manufacturers from 
the central part of the State described the situation to 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative as follows: 


There has been a vast change in the market for planing 
mill stock during the last few days. We have advanced our 
prices no less than $1 and find it much easier to sell now at 
the advanced price than we did at the old price. Last week 
we returned twice as many orders as we accepted, and we 
find that in most cases the orders we returned came back 
to us with the price corrections. In several instances we 
received these corrected orders by telegraph. It looks to us 
as though we are in for a strong market. 

Another large manufacturer wrote to Secretary E. C. 
Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
as follows: 

The continued advance in cotton, together with the im- 
proved conditions in business generally, has given a firm tone 
to the lumber market. Last week we have advanced our 
prices on dressed stock and in most every instance the buyer 
has come back with his acceptance by wire. In view of this 
situation we are now declining to quote for thirty days. 

The effect of 12-cent cotton was magical in the South. 
Business appeared literally to spring into life, as re- 
flected by the foregoing communications. It required 
only this improvement in the dressed lumber market to 
complete the firmness of the whole lumber market, and 
further to strengthen the dimension market, which has 
been on the incline for a number of weeks. The mills 
in this territory are all loaded up with business and they 
are still besieged with buyers who are clamoring for 
lumber. Thus far the manufacturers have been very 
cautious in booking business and, like the manufacturer 
quoted above, refuse to accept orders ahead. 

The readjustment of business to a normal basis once 
more has removed the ‘‘ Gulf bugaboo’’ from the Atlantic 
States. For years the buyers in the eastern markets 
have held the Gulf States as a sword of Damocles over 
the lumbermen of the eastern States, declaring that if 
the prices over here were not to their liking they, the 
buyers, would turn to the Gulf mills for their require- 
ments. The crop situation, together with the recent 
severe storms along the Gulf coast, has had a tendency 
to open up the interior markets once more to these Gulf 
mills, as well as to curtail the shipping. Eastern man- 
ufacturers have claimed that the eastern market has 
been demoralized by reason of the fact that the Gulf 
mills during the last period of depression in the interior 
(their logical market) have invaded the eastern field. 
Now this condition is changed. The Gulf mills are said 
to have all they can do to supply the interior market 
without invading the eastern field. 

So severe have the tropical storms on the Gulf coast 
been of late that the schooners engaged in the Atlantic 


coast trade have been afraid to venture out to sea, the 
result of which has been to curtail the shipment of Gulf 
lumber to the northern ‘Atlantie ports. 

Boats are more eagerly sought for than ever before. 
Export demand in the South American field is in excess 
of the supply. Big prices are offered for bottoms. There 
are not enough boats to supply the demand and sailing 
vessels have been wrecked in such large numbers lately 
that few of them are venturing out to sea. 





LONGEST WOODEN SPAN IN THE WORLD. 


Old Toll Bridge, Built on Spruce Piles, Has Never 
Failed Under Terrific Strain. 


Hampton, N. H., Oct. 4—Hampton Bridge, the long- 
est wooden bridge in the world, ceased to be a toll bridge 
last Friday. But it is still one of the best bridges in 
this part of the country and gives every indication of so 
continuing to be for many years. 

The long wooden span, which crosses the Hampton 
River, is owned by the local street railway company 
and for years autoists and pedestrians have been com- 
pelled to pay a toll charge to get across the structure. 

The bridge is built on spruce piles and they never 














HAMPTON BRIDGE AT HAMPTON, N. H., THE LONGEST 
WOODEN BRIDGE IN THE WORLD. 


have given any trouble. The bridge has been a very 
inexpensive one to maintain, despite its unusual length 
and the heavy traffic across it. 





BRAZILIAN FORESTS HARBOR WEALTH. 


Returning Engineer Tells of Inexhaustible and Easily 
Reached Hardwood Resources Along the Amazon. 





SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 5.—Francis E. Pratt, of Rio. de 
Janeiro, Brazilian engineer of the International Steam 
Pump Company, of New York, who came into Savannah 
on the Norwegian steamer Melderskin, has gone on to 
New York, where he will unfold to metropolitan bank- 
ers a plan for shipping hardwoods from the inexhaustible 
forests of Brazil to the United States. 

According to Pratt’s figures he can cut down, tow 
down the Amazon River to a port, and send to New 
York, transhipping at either Jacksonville or Savannah, 
cargoes of the most valuable hardwoods for practically 
the same price at which white pine is now selling in 
New York. 

He has with him samples of the jaranca wood, simi- 
lar to teak, and so hard that it dulls the edge of the 
hardest tools; ironwood and red Brazilian cedar, all of 
which he is prepared to cut and ship to the United 
States. 





A KILN BUILT OF ALL-WOOD. 


New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 5.—In the search for new 
and wider uses for the product it appears that lumber- 
men do not have to go far away from home. The accom- 
panying illustration gives a fair idea of the detail of 
an all-wood dry kiln designed and erected by the Lyon 
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PLAN OF DRY KILN TO BE BUILT OF WOOD. 


Cypress Company at Garyville. It is understood that 
F. H. Kelly, of Garyville, an experienced and well 
known lumberman, was the originator of the idea. The 
dimensions of the kilns are shown in the illustration, 
along with the construction detail. It was built mostly 
of used lumber. The walls, it will be noted, are built 
up of boards approximately 2x11, laminated and spiked 
together with 6d nails. They rest upon wood founda- 
tions, the joints of the foundation boards or plank being 
carefully lapped. The roof is built up of 2x8 boards 
spiked together. 

It is claimed that the kiln thus constructed answers 
all the purposes of a brick kiln and can be built, even 
where new lumber has to be used, for about half what 
a brick kiln of the same dimensions and capacity costs. 
The Garyville company’s kiln is of eypress construction, 
but there appears to be no reason why other woods, if 
treated to prevent decay, could not be put to the same 
use. It is understood that the insurance rate problem 
has been satisfactorily solved and it is evident that a 
wooden wall of the thickness shown should possess 
marked qualities of fire resistance. 





FIR SHIPMENT BREAKS RECORD. 


Three Special Trains of Lumber Go from West to East 
Coast in Seventeen Days. 


BaLtimorE, Mp., Oct. 1—Under a trans-continental 
traffic arrangement with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has just 
delivered here from mills at Hoquiam, Wash., 3,000,000 
feet of lumber, the biggest shipment of the kind ever 
moved across the United States and a record breaking 
achievement by the manufacturer who supplied this mate- 
rial. The lumber, which was shipped from the plant of 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Company at Hoquiam, Wash., 
is to be used in constructing the plant of the United 
States Industrial Aleohol Company, a new industry that 
has located in the Curtis Bay district of the Baltimore 
harbor. The contract for this plant ealled for its com- 
pletion by December 1, 1915, and in order to make this 
possible it was absolutely necessary for the contractor 
to secure his material without any delay. The George A. 
Fuller Company, the contractor, experienced considerable 
difficulty in placing this contract because of the size of 
the order and a number of concerns in the lumber district 
of the South and of the Northwest were canvassed before 
the order was finally placed with the Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Company. More than half of the order ealled for 
was 2x6-18, perfectly clear lumber, and the buyer had 
almost despaired of being able to get this within the time 
required when he learned that the entire bill of material 
could be supplied from stock in the sheds of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Company. 

As soon as the order was placed, officials of both rail- 
roads that formed the trans-continental route perfected 
a plan of handling the big shipment with all possible 
dispatch. All short line cut-offs of both roads were 
used by the train and in order to guard against delay, 
the terminal yards in all large cities along the route were 
avoided. It is believed by railroad officials that a new 
record for trans-continental freight service was estab- 
lished with this shipment, which required but seventeen 
days in transit and four days from Chicago to Balti- 
more. The shipment moved in three solid trains, two of 
thirty-four cars, and one of thirty-two cars respectively 
and required only a change of locomotives under the ar- 
rangement carried out to rush the lumber through to 
destination. 

An idea of the size of the shipment can be had from 
the fact that if the lumber were placed end to end it 
would reach practically the entire distance of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad from Baltimore to Chicago. 





TO PROTECT GROWTH OF SEEDLING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5—Dr. Raphael Zon, head 
of the scientific investigation work of the Forest Service, 
who has returned to Washington after several months in 
the field, was particularly struck while in Arizona and 
New Mexico with the fine growth of seedling yellow 
pine. Said Dr. Zon: 


I have been visiting the plateau region of the Southwest 
every year. Usually there is little evidence of the growth of 
seedlings. It requires a peculiar combination of conditions 
to produce such a growth. In the first place, there must be 
a good seed year preceding. This must be followed by an 
abundance of snow @uring the winter or rain in the spring. 
or both, with little frost after growth begins. This chain of 
circumstances was present this year. The result is a splen- 
did growth of seedling pine, which looks very promising. It 
may be ten, twelve and even fifteen years before another such 
growth will occur, the seedlings ordinarily being relatively 
few in number or being destroyed by frost or drouth. 


Every effort will be made to foster and protect the 
growth of seedlings developed this year. 





USE OF SILOS INCREASING. 


TopEKA, KANn., Oct. 5.—The number of silos in Kansas 
increased 36 percent within the last year. That fact 
is set forth in the report just made public by J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas Board of Agriculture, 
and is arrived at from the reports of the county asses- 
sors. The total number of silos in the State is 
given as 9,695, but that, of course, is too low for the 
present time as many silos have been put up in the State 
since the assessors made their returns. The remarkable 
increase in the number of silos is a good testimonial 
to the active work the lumbermen have been doing in 
spreading the propaganda of silo building. Many of the 
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large retail concerns in the State have within the last 
two or three years paid especial attention to silo build- 
ing in their advertising campaigns. 

The report shows that there is an average of ninety-two 
silos to a county in the State. Every county is credited 
with silos this year, while four counties had none in 
1914, according to the returns. Sedgwick is in the lead 
with 372 silos, while Reno, gaining seventy-four, retains 
second place with 333. Lyon, first last year with 262, is 
now tied with Sumner for third place with 273. The 
other counties having 200 or more silos are Anderson 229, 
Butler 221, Dickinson 218, Greenwood 217, Jewell 213, 
and Kingman and Leavenworth with 205 each. 

The counties showing the largest increases in numbers 
of silos in the twelve months are Sumner, with 130 more, 
Sedgwick 125, Kingman 106, Shawnee eighty-five, Reno 
and Chase seventy-four each, and Leavenworth seventy. 
While they have fewer silos than the foregoing counties, 
the greatest percentages of increases are in the western 
counties, as Meade with a gain of 600 percent, Barton 
336, Rooks 244, Clark 216, Pratt 144 and Ford 142 
percent. 


PINE DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY. 


Concern Advises Salesmen That It Is Out of Items on 
Right Hand Side of List. 





As an indication of the heavy demand that has been 
made upon the southern yellow pine mills during the 
last few weeks for No. 2 boards and for all items on 
the right hand side of the list may be noted the circular 
letter sent out to its salesmen by the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, under date of October 2, 
as follows: 


To Our SALESMEN: Effective today and until further 
notice we will be out of the market on all items on right 
hand side of list. This applies both to straight cars and 
mixed cars. In other words, until further 
notice we can not accept orders for any items 
except those shown on left hand side of our 
list. 

Any orders that we can handle for right 
band side stock, so far as the stock is con- 
cerned, that reach us in time to be entered 
Wednesday, October 6, will be protected. 

We are practically sold up on all items 
of 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 2 boards. Posi- 
tively no orders will be entered for right hand 
items either in mixed or straight cars after 
Wednesday, October 6, until further notice. 
Kindly acknowledge receipt. Yours very truly, 

W. T. Fercuson LUMBER COMPANY. 


P. S.: No item from right hand side of 
list can be included with orders for left hand 
side stock. 
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NORTHERN RAILROADS MAKE 
BIG TIE PURCHASE. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 7.—Orders for 
3,750 carloads of ties, containing approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 ties, have been received 
by the Indiana Tie Company, of this city, 
according to an announcement made last 
Wednesday by Robert M. Williams, vice 
president of the company. The ties were 
ordered by northern railroads. It will take 
six months’ work at full tie capacity for 
the company’s two plants, one in this city 
and the other at Joppa, Ill, to fill the 
orders. It is expected that these large 
orders will be followed by others, and this 
business will unquestionably greatly bene- 
fit this district. 

When interviewed about the orders re- 
ceived, Vice President Williams said: 

After a year of depression the railroads 
are now buying ties with renewed vigor. 
They anticipate heavy business not only in moving crops 
but in the transportation of manufactured goods, and conse- 
quently must prepare for it. Northern industrial cities are 
very busy at this time. These recent purchases of ties are 
significant. Railroads do not improve their roadbeds in 
times of depression and until now they have been neglecting 
their roadbeds. 





NEW USE FOR WASTE DEVELOPED. 


Manpison, WIs., Oct. 5.—A new and important use for 
one of the waste products of lumber has been devel- 
oped as the result of the discovery by the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory here that wall paper can 
be manufactured out of the waste bark of trees. 

Heretofore it has been the practice at many mills to 
throw the bark, which has been of little use for fuel, into 
the rivers, but later when this was prohibited it has ac- 
cumulated around the mills. It is said that an advan- 
tage of the pulp manufactured from the bark is that it 
requires but little dye for the manufacture into wall 
paper. 


PROTEST CANCELATION OF LEASES. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Oct. 4.—There is to be a meeting of 
lumbermen this week to discuss matters affecting their 
interests. One of them is the reported cancelation by 
the provincial Government of the ten-year extension of 
their leases of crown timberlands. It has been charged 
by opponents of the Government that the extension of 
the leases was granted as the price of their contribution 
to a huge political campaign fund. That the fund was 
collected was proved to the hilt and the leader of the 
Government resigned. His successor and colleagues are 
said to have canceled the ten years’ provision, and both 
the lumbermen and the banks with which they do business 








Block Floors Do Not Float Away in Dust. 


are up in arms. It is also understood that the recon- 
structed Government is after big penalties for the ship- 
ment by one concern of large quantities of pulp wood cut 
on crown lands after an act prohibiting its export had 
been passed. The situation is very interesting, and this 
week’s meeting of lumber operators is the second to be 
held within a few weeks. 





CHINESE MARKET FOUND PROMISING. 


Returning Lumberman Advises Exporters to Pay Spe- 
cial Attention to Development of Oriental Trade. 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 4.—W. R. Dockrill, president 
of the Canadian Trading Company, Vancouver, B. C., 
has just returned from a trip through. the Orient. In 
discussing the prospects of extending the lumber mar- 
kets of Canada timber he said: 

I do not see much chance for Canadian trade in the near 


future with Vladivostok or Russia generally; neither do I 
think that Japan offers a great prospective market, but 1 do 


think that China offers a splendid and enormous market . 


which Canada, and particularly British Columbia, will do 
well to cultivate at once. 

Mr. Dockrill was away from Vancouver for seven 
months. He left as head of a large Canadian corpora- 
tion, which is chiefly interested in export lumber deal- 
ing, with the definite object of searching out channels 
of trade in the East and seeking to develop them, and 
he has returned after a most thorough investigation. 

Mr. Dockrill was specially enthusiastic regarding the 
future possibilities of the lumber trade with China. He 
spent six weeks in that country, visiting Shanghai, Nan- 
king, Hankow, Hongkong and other cities and taking a 
600-mile trip up the Yangtse River. He placed several 
important agencies in different ports and established a 
strong connection which, he believed, is likely to lead to 





An Advertising Circular Put Out by the Manufacturer of a Dust-Laying Coating for Use 
on Cement Floors. But Why Have Such Trouble with Cement? Creosoted Wood 


considerable business in the future, particularly in 
lumber. 


CAROLINA PINE CONDITIONS BETTER. 


NorFrouk, Va., Oct. 1—The October Bulletin of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, just off the press, in- 
dicates a gratifying improvement in the North Carolina 
pine situation. The report of the cut and shipments 
for August printed in this Bulletin shows that for the 
first time since March there has been an excess of ship- 
ments over the cut for the month. The report of cut 
and shipments from twenty-six mills for August shows 
32,553,000 feet cut and 34,405,000 feet shipped, making 
an excess of shipments over cut for the month of 1,852,- 
000. The Bulletin contains this interesting paragraph: 

All lumber is moving in larger quantities than formerly 
and the demand seems to be on the increase. In the South 
and West they are not only getting a much larger demand 
but (more to the point) a higher level of prices. Even the 
Pacific coast mills are feeling optimistic and asking higher 
prices. It seems to be our move now. 








PLACES BIG ORDER. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 3.—A letter was re- 
ceived today by Secretary E. C, Harrell, of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, from J. L. 
Phillips, of New York City, stating that Mr. Phil- 
lips had placed an order with mills west of the Mis- 
sissippi River for 50,000,000 feet of trench lumber 
for the Italian Government. Mr. Phillips stated that 
he tried at first to place this order with the south- 
eastern mills but was unable to do so for the reason 
that these mills have taken on all the business that 
they can handle. 





They Give Longer Service, Are More Sani- 
tary, More Comfortable for Workers and Reduce the Jars of Impact and the Noise of way, 
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SHIPMENTS CONTINUE TO INCREASE. 


Western Pine Mills Report Heavier August Shipments 
Than in Corresponding Period Last Year. 


The report of shipments for August just issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and compris- 
ing thirty-nine mills, shows a favorable increase as com- 
pared with shipments for the corresponding period last 
year, when forty mills reported. The report is as follows: 


1914 











1915—— 
Cars. Feet. 
249 6,637,206 


Cars. 
Idaho . ‘ -- 201 
5 








Montana . 6 896 22,222,383 
Oregon ..... F 23 27 1,035,935 
Washington ....... . ' 230 185 4,311,512 
North. Dakota Sa eters 240 478 11,951,488 
South Dakota «mee 380 8,960,497 
Minnesota ........ 813 321 8,082,250 
Wisconsin . . 175 184 4,472,120 
Iowa .... ; . 285 170 3,960,183 
Illinois . ‘ 174 196 4,882,676 
Kansas ; ; 8 9 226,183 
Nebraska ‘ . 161 233 5,658,587 
Missouri ‘. 21 25 536,008 
Colorado . : P 108 187 4,543,790 
Wyoming : Peer 31 28 695,315 
Wtah «es. ‘ ... 108 110 2,872,104 
Michigan : 80 47 1,183,822 
CC eee 113 51 1,215,380 
Indiana . Pe : 2 5 128,445 
Atlantic coast States.... 268 224 5,507,245 
Other eastern States 41 981,651 80 2,024,942 
> ee : 19 460,784 1 121,430 
Export * e8esee 1 17,016 


occ ccveeee 3,517 83,669,291 4,089 101,196,712 
Prices are reported normal by a large majority of 
the mills. 


MAKE PLANS FOR MILL INSPECTION. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Oct. 2—The movement on the 
part of the manufacturers in the Georgia-Florida dis- 
trict to abolish the port system of inspecting lumber and 
to substitute in its place a system of mill 
inspection instead is taking definite form. 
The special committee of the Yellow Pine 
Exchange appointed for that purpose met 
in Manager F. E. Waymer’s office in 
Jacksonville this week, at which several 
plans were discussed for amicably bring- 
ing this important and radical change 
about. This committee will meet again 
during the coming week and formulate a 
definite course of ‘action to be submitted 
to the full membership at a near date. 

As mentioned in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN before, there is a growing feeling 
by mill shippers against the system of 
port inspection. While no statement has 
been given out as to the method of pro- 
ceeding with the proposed mill inspection 
it is understood that the scheme provides 
for the appointment of a corps of inspec- 
tors sufficiently large to cover the entire 
producing territory in Georgia and Florida, 
each inspector to take charge of the mills 
in a territory that he can comfortably 
cover. 


FIGURED GUM MAY REPLACE 
WALNUT. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 6.—Figured gum 
is expected to come to the fore in the fur- 
niture trade to an even greater extent than 
heretofore as a result of the inability of 
consumers of Circassian walnut to obtain 
a supply of this material on account of the 
This is indicated by the experience 
of the Inman Furniture Company, of Louis- 
ville, which has been featuring Circassian 
for some time. The concern still has enough to last for 
six or eight months, but sees no more in sight, though it 
announces that it is in the market for 100,000 feet. In 
order to provide against the emergency, it is now bring- 
ing out new suites which will be made up in figured red 
gum, the figure of this wood being easily comparable 
to Cireassian. It is said that many other furniture man- 
ufacturers are having a similar experience and that fig- 
ured gum will be more in evidence at the January fur- 
niture shows than ever before in the history of the trade. 


NEW STEAMER STARTS LOADING. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 4.—The steamship William 
O’Brien, built especially for the lumber carrying trade 
by the Carpenter-O’Brien Company, arrived on _ its 
maiden trip to the company’s mill at Eastport today. 
It stuck its long nose under the new loading shed and 
the work of loading by the electrically-driven cranes 
in unit packages began at once. As soon as it has its 
cargo of 3,000,000 feet of packaged lumber aboard the 
steamer will clear for the receiving port on Staten 
Island, N. Y. The William O’Brien is now in the regu- 
lar coastwise lumber carrying trade between the com- 
pany’s two ports. 


LUMBER CARGO KEEPS WRECK AFLOAT. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 5.—With its foretopmast gone, its 
jib torn away, cabins demolished and waves sweeping 
over its deck, the three masted Maine lumber schooner 
Samuel B. Hubbard, abandoned by its starving crew off 
Cape Cod last Sunday, was towed into port today with a 
salvage crew of four fishermen aboard, who had fought 
for nearly fifty hours without food, water, sleep or shelter 
to bring it into port. But for its buoyant cargo of 
330,000 feet of hemlock the schooner would have gone to 
the bottom, 
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wooden house, but its exterior is actually of boards, 
scored and painted to represent stone construction. This 
house is located at Danvers, Mass., is called ‘‘The Lin- 
deus’? and was at one time used as headquarters for 
General Gage. It was built in 1770. 

‘he Lee House at Marblehead, Mass., was built two 
years earlier than that date and is also finished on the 
outside to resemble stone construction. It is a large, 
square, 2-story and attic house with a tower on top of 
the roof which was used to sight incoming vessels. This 
house was often honored by visits from Washington, 
Lafayette, Jackson and Monroe. 

The Tristram Dalton House at Newburyport, Mass., 
was built in 1720 and is shown in Figure 2. The Assem- 
bly House at Salem, Mass., was built in 1680, and George 
Washington led the dance which was given at its house 
warming. The Rogers House, at Peabody, Mass., com- 
pared with some of the others, is a mere infant, having 
been built in 1800, or only 116 years ago. 

The Quiney Mansion at Quincy, Mass., shown in Figure 
3, is a well known historic structure which was built in 
1635, although it does not wear in the illustration any 
appearance of such a venerable age. 

The Ladd-Gilman House, at Exeter, N. H. (Figure 4) 
is now used as a home of the Sons of the Cincinnati. The 
date of its first erection can not be stated. It is known, 
however, that the house was reconstructed about 1752. 
It is probable, therefore, that the main portions of the 
structure were first erected at a considerable period be- 
fore that date. : 

The ‘‘Lord Timothy Dexter’’ House at Newburyport, 
Mass., was built about 1770 and resembles the Lee House 
at Marblehead, Mass., in its shape and in having an ob- 
servation dome in the center of the low pitched roof. 
This tower is surrounded by an observation deck with 
railing. The house itself has the old New England clap- 
board sidings and green blinds’ but in the corners of the 
house and in the posts of the wooden fence in front, wood 
has been fashioned in imitation of stone block masonry. 

The Nichols House, Salem, Mass., is shown in Figure 5. 
This is a remarkable example of Colonial construction and 
was built in 1782. The massive columns at the corners 
of the building are an interesting feature. 

The Apthorp Mansion, at Cambridge, Mass., was built 
in 1761 and is a large and dignified looking structure. 
Oak Knoll, having been built in 1800, is remarkable not 
so much for advanced age as for having been the home of 
Vhittier, the poet. The Kittredge House, at North And- 
over, Mass., was built in 1784 by Dr. Thomas Kittredge, 
a prominent surgeon of the Continentai Army. 

The Pickering House, at Salem, Mass., shown in Fig- 
ure 6, was built in 1650 and takes its name from Tim- 
othy Pickering, quartermaster general of the Continental 
Army. 

State of Preservation Remarkable. 

The Governor Wentworth home at Portsmouth, N. H., 
was built, it is known, some time in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but the date of its erection can not be more defi- 
nitely stated. Like all the other buildings illustrated, 
it is in a most excellent state of preservation and inci- 
dentally it may be remarked as to all of the buildings 
here illustrated that they are important buildings which 
usually have not been allowed to suffer for the lack of 
paint. Wood often shows a remarkable durability even 
when exposed to weather without a protective coating of 
paint, but inasmuch as the storms and the frost of years 
will wear down headstones of solid marble and in time 
efface the lettering, so also the exposed wood fiber is 
gradually shed in the form of the lint which may be ob- 
served upon exposed surfaces and which is used by 
hornets from which to construct their ‘‘wood fiber’’ 
dwellings. The old headstones of the colonial time. bear- 
ing dates running back no farther than the houses here 
under review, show to even a greater extent the ravages 
of time. 

Figure 7 illustrates the Royal House, at Medford, 
Mass., which was built in 1641 and which during the 
Revolutionary war was used by Col. John Stark as head- 
quarters. 

Saltonstall Tfouse, at Tlaverhill, Mass., built in 1788 
and the Middleton de Wolff House at Bristol, R. I., built 
in 1808, are both large and imposing looking structures. 

Figure 8 illustrates a dwelling built about 1760, which 
has a double historic interest. During the Revolution it 
was used for some time by Gen. George Washington for 
headquarters, and at a later date was for several ycars 
the home of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

The Endicott House, at Danvers, Mass., was built in 
1800, and the Louise Alcott House, at Concord, Mass., 
dates back to 1775 and is a most homelike looking struc- 
a set back in a large yard, in the midst of massive 

rees. 

Another house which participated in the incidents of the 
Fovolutionary war was the Loring-Greenough Honse, of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., the’ headquarters of Nathaniel 
Creene. It was built about 1760. The Cooper Austin 
Souse, illustrated in Figure 9, is located at Cambridge, 
Mass.,, and dates back to 1657. 

Wood Used for Hotels in the Olden Days. 


In those olden days wood was used not merely for the 
humble cottage and the pretentious mansion but also 
in many eases for the most pretentious hotels. The Way- 
Sle Inn, at Sudbury, Mass., is shown in illustration 
No. 10 and has sheltered many famous men of the earlier 
divs of this nation, It was built about 1690. 

The Howland-Carver House, Plymouth, Mass., was built 
8ene time before 1666 and is a modest house with clap- 
board siding under the eaves, but the gables of the house 
to the ground are shingled. The Stark mansion at Dun- 
barton, N. H., built in 1785, is prominent among histor- 
lea! eolonial dwellings. 

_Another old frame dwelling at Salem, Mass., is the 
Norbonne House, which was built prior to 1680. At 
Hillsborongh, N. H., Franklin Pierce, fourteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born in a large frame 





residence with magnificent grounds, which was built 1750. 
At Rockport, Mass., stands the cabin of Captain Simpson, 
which was originally built the first part of the seventeenth 
century. 

Of course no reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
needs to be told in detail the history of the house shown 
in Figure 12, which was built in 1676, when he is told 
that this is the Paul Revere Ilouse in Boston, as will be 
noted by the inscription which appears over the entrance, 
An equally historic house and one nearly as venerable 
could not be reproduced because it was on the reverse side 
of the sheet from the Paul Revere House. This was the 
Whittier House at Haverhill, Mass., built in 1680, where 
John G. Whittier was born. Many of our readers, how- 
ever, are familiar with photographs of that historic house. 

Newport, R. I., is proud of a house which, during the 
Revolutionary war, was the headquarters of General 
Rochambeau, built about 1780. The Babson House, at 
Gloucester, Mass., stands in an exposed position upon an 
elevated knoll and, though it was built in 1740, the years 
have dealt very lightly with it and it still stands four 
square to all the winds of earth and sea. 

The Prescott House, at Newport, R. I., was the head- 
quarters of General Prescott in 1777. Apparently no one 
knows how long before that time this house, which for all 
its appearance might have been built during this twen- 
tieth century, was erected. 

Some Old Houses in the South. 

It must not be thought, however, that all of the historic 
wooden residences of this country are in New England or 
the East. This booklet shows the old Perique House, at 
Luteher, La., which was built about 1750 and is prob- 
ably familiar to any of the traveling lumbermen who 
have ever visited that lumber town. Then there is the 
Sloan residence, at Charleston, 8S. C., built in 1763, and 
the G. W. Williams residence of the same city, which 
was built by John Edwards in 1770. At Cooper River, 
S. C., stands the large house of the Middleburg plantation, 
which is picturesquely shown in Figure 11 of the accom- 
panying group through the branches of a venerable old 
tree, whose boughs droop with Spanish moss. In Charles- 
ton, S. C., is also the Bennett mansion, built about 1820, 
which shows the influence of southern architecture in its 
large front porches on both first and second floors. The 
William Washington House in Columbia, S. C., was built 
in 1786 and the Schweetman House at Charleston, S. C., 
goes back to 1695 and is still in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

The rest of this most interesting and artistic booklet 
is chiefly devoted to architectural details. A large num- 
ber of doorways are shown which in many instances are 
masterpieces of design in wood. Among these doorways 
are those of the Lincoln House at Manchester, Mass., 
built in 1760, the doorway of the Gardner House at 
Salem, built in 1800, the Governor William Dummer 
House at Newbury, Mass., 1715, the Nichols House, 1782, 
the Assembly House at Salem, 1680, the Pitman House 
at Bedford, 1775, the Lord Timothy Dexter House at 
Newburyport, Mass., about 1770 and the H. K. Oliver 
House at Salem, Mass., 1802. The porch and front fence 
posts of this entrance, however, were not new in that year 
but were borrowed from the wreckage of a palatial home 
which had been constructed long before that period by 
E. H. Derby, a rich sea captain. 

Views of Churches Shown. 


This study of wooden porches and doorways of colonial 
times concludes with that of the Quincy mansion at 
Quincy, built in 1635 and the Rogers House, at Peabody, 
built in 1800. Some views of interesting old churches 
follow, including that at San Down, N. H., built in 1784; 





the old Quaker Meeting House at Providence, R. I., 1725; 
the large St. Paul’s Church at Wickford, R. L, built in 
1707, which was used during the Revolutionary War as a 
barracks; the Rocky Hill Church at West Newbury, Mass., 
1785; the old Ship Church at Hingham, Mass., 1650; the 
Quaker Meeting House at Lincoln, R. I., 1740; the tower 
of the historic Trinity Church at Newport, R. I., built in 
1735; and, concluding the series and the booklet, a view 
of the First Baptist Church in Providence, R. I., which 
church was esteblished in 1638 by Roger Williams as the 
first Baptist church in America. The building shown in 
the illustration was constructed in 1774. 

Upon the outer cover of this most interesting collection 
of historic photographs appears an illustration of that 
most famous of all wooden buildings in the United States, 
George Washington’s home at Mount Vernon, Va. 

The text of the book is confined to the brief lines under 
the illustrations throughout and to the text of the single 
introductory page, which is of suflicient interest to be 
reprinted below in full: 

Inquiries have often come to the writer respecting the 
durability of wood as a building material. Response has 
generally been made by stating that: 

“The various types of lumber used for structural purposes 
will last indefinitely if kept well painted.” 

Striking illustrations of the truth of this statement are 
afforded by the excellent condition of those century-old co- 
lonial dwellings which have been properly cared for. Such 
structures may be found in every one of the original col- 
ovies, but are most common throughout New England, to 
whose shores in the sixteenth century came many of the 
most skilled woodworkers, decorators and other artisans of 
the mother country. Since many kinds of lumber are repre- 
sented in these old structures the durability of painted 
wood in general is well shown.—Eztract from an article by 
Henry A. Gardner, Assistant Director, the Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, Washinyton, D. C. 

Many of the illustrations shown herein were made from 
photographs obtained through the courtesy of Mary II. 
Northend,* of Salem, the Halliday Historic Photograph Com- 
pany, of Boston, G. E. Watson and J. R. Hess, to whom 
acknowledgment is made. 

Mr. Gardner has here summed up in his concise man- 
ner the real lesson of these old buildings. They are an 
argument for the durability of wood in building con- 
struction which no attack of cement or brick interests can 
overturn. Their chief arguments against the use of wood 
are that it requires a maintenance cost of periodical 
repainting; and yet it is probably safe to state that no 
builder could today duplicate in brick, cement or any 
other material the architectural details of any of these 
old historie structures, including columns, porches and 
all other features, except at a cost so much greater than 
that of wooden construction that the carrying charge on 
the additional original cost would keep the wooden build- 
ing indefinitely in a perfectly painted condition. 

*-The history of many of the old dwellings shown is in- 
terestingly recorded in “Ilistoric Hlomes of New England,” 


by Mary UW. Northend, Little Brown & Co., publishers, 
_ Boston, 


CLAIM CAN NOT BE SUBSTANTIATED. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6.—‘‘The cost of this type of 
house, built of brick, is only about 10 percent move than 
one of wooden’ construction, and this slight difference is, 
in the opinion of architects and builders, soon saved in 
the smaller cost of maintenance and the much longer life 
of the materials.’’ 

The above is the concluding paragraph of an article 
published on the ‘‘Home Builders’ Page’’ of last Sun- 
day’s Boston Herald under a heavy black headline four 
columns wide reading: 

BRICK APARTMENT HOUSE COSTS ONLY 10 PERCENT MORE 
THAN ONE OF WOOD. 


It is very interesting to note that on the same page 
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A NATIONAL MONTHLY DEVOTED TO EVERY PHASE OF FIRE PROTECTION AND PREVENTION.. 


Editors: 


E. Jay WoHLGEMUTH 
Pavt Mason 


Albert Cone, Associate Editor, 
The American ILumbervan, 

43 S. Dearborn St., 

Chicago, Tll. 


Dear Sir: 


“Thank you very mich for yours of the 8th inst., 
with reprint of article from a recent number of The Ameri- 


can Tuumberman, bearing on non-enforcement of the Chicago 


building code. 


point, and I shall give attention to it in an early number 
of FIRE PROTECTION, although, owing to the fact that I mst 
handle five conventions in this month's issue, and already 
am late with it, I doubt my ability to say anything concern- 
ing it, except in the most cursory way, in this number. 
co-operation in this matter is very much appreciated. 
Yery truly yours, 
(eee Cues 


Editor. 


uncoun inn court, CINCINNATI, 


This is extremely important from our stand- 


deep, and says over the signa- 
ture of one of the leading New 
England brick manufacturers: 
*“Build with brick if you want 
the greatest permanent value, 
fire protection and economy of 
maintenance ... if you want 
a truly artistic exterior ...’? 

This «advertising is, of 
course, perfectly legitimate, 
but some might question the 
propriety of the editor of the 
Home Builders’ Page making 
the statement contained in the 
opening paragraph of this dis- 
pateh—that building a house 
with brick costs ouly 10 per- 
cent more than building with 
lumber, an extra cost ‘‘soon 
saved in the smaller cost of° 
maintenance and the much 
longer life of the material.’’ 

There ure so many wooden 
houses around New England 
whose age exceeds one and 
even two centuries and which 
are still in an excellent state 
of preservation that a man of 
average intelligence can not 
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Herald editor’s little word 
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esting thing about th»  di- 
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statement that a brick house costs only 10 percent more 
than wood frame construction. An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative wasted an entire morning trying to fine 
one of the architects and builders claimed by the Herald 
.editor as authority for this surprising claim, but his 
efforts were unsuccessful. Most of the architects and 
builders seen were of the opinion that brick construction 
eost ‘‘at least 50 percent more than wood frame.’’ One 
or two thought ‘‘it might be done with brick at around 
25 percent above the cost of wood if you used cheap 
brick and not too many of them in the outside walls.’’ 

One of the most unfortunate things about a publica- 
tion such as that in the Herald last Sunday is that it 
purports to be an unbiased statement of facts by an 
editor especially fitted by his technical training to en- 
lighten the readers of the newspapers who are preparing 
to build homes. 





DECRIES USE OF WOOD FROM SOAP BOX. 


Shingle Knocker Lays Aside the Padded Hammer and 
Unreservedly Voices His Views. 


HAVERHILL, Mass., Oct. 5—John A. O’Keefe, fire pre- 
vention commissioner for the metropolitan district of 
Boston, has thrown the weight of his official position into 
the fight being waged here to put wooden shingles out 
of business and to largely restrict the use of lumber in 
general building construction. 

At the second day session of the Massachusetts State 
Firemen’s Association, held here yesterday in City Hall, 
Commissioner O’Keefe declared in an address: 





Improved construction is one of the most permanent kinds 
of work in fire prevention. When a fireproof building takes 
the place of a wooden building, the community is made a 
safer place in which to live and do business. It is no an- 
swer to say that Edison’s cement buildings were destroyed 
by fire recently. They were destroyed because of the vast 
amount of inflammable material stored in them and because 
of the great areas exposed to the sweep of the flames. These 
conditions are not often found existing together. 

Of course, O’Keefe is a recognized authority on the 
comparative merits of wooden construction and substi- 
tutes for wood, such as Mr. Edison’s late lamented cement 
buildings, because he has enjoyed the perquisites and 
power of the metropolitan fire prevention commissioner’s 
office for about a year, runs an automobile and was a 
lawyer before he was appointed to his present office— 
not elected. However, there are some people who know 
much less about building construction than Mr. O’Keefe, 
such as architects and professional building contractors 
of many years’ experience, who are still so foolish as to 
think a properly constructed building of timber frame 
with sprinkler protection of the contents is going to 
make the community a far safer place ‘‘in which to 
live and do business’’ than would a cement building of 
the Edison type unprotected by sprinklers. Therefore 
these less intelligent mortals than the gifted O’Keefe 
cannot understand why he should keep himself so busy 
decrying wood and the lumber business instead of using 
his time paid for out of the public purse and his influ- 
ence in trying to show people how to prevent fires in the 
buildings they already have. 

After outlining the importance of the work of his office 
in his Haverhill address, O’Keefe also said: 

It is a disgrace to a community to have a large fire loss, 
for it is evidence of ignorance or carelessness and to a cer- 
tain extent an arraignment of the entire population. It 
marks the community as an unsafe place to live in or trade 
with. 





PUBLISH SAWMILL DIRECTORY. 


Government Departments Co-operate in the Work— 
Gives Location of Timber—Unusually Complete. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—With a view to assist- 
ing lumber users in reaching available sources of sup- 
ply, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce and the Forest Service 
have codperated in publishing a directory of sawmills 
This publication, because of the detailed information 
it contains regarding timber, might also be described as 
a complete guide to the forest resources of the United 
States. 

In discussing the publication, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce says: 


This accurate knowledge of the places from which lumber 
may be obtained is one result of the closer Government super- 
vision of forests, as the same service that protects the trees 
gathers the facts that will aid factories and dealers. 

The history of this branch of American industry is a 
record of shifting production from extreme Northeast, to the 
northern part of the central section of the country, to the 
South and West, and the directory of sawmills shows the 
proportions of the total output now derived from each of these 
sections. 

This publication, with its detailed information, offers almost 
a glimpse of the mills in operation, for the returns compiled 
tell of the kinds of wood each produces, the capacity of the 
plant in board feet per dav, and percent of output in boards, 
timbers or framing. It indicates mills producing lath, shooks, 
ties or shingles, and records the largest size a mill can 
furnish, largest size it can dress, largest it can kiln dry, the 
least thickness it can resaw, and its specialties. . 

A rapid survey of the field of production is afforded by a 
map of the United States presenting in graphic form the yield 
of lumber in 1912 by States and kinds of wood. It shows large 
amounts from such States as Louisiana, Washington, Oregon, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Virginia, West Virginia. 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Pennsylvania, Minnesota and others, 
with the addresses of their officers and the kinds of wood the 
members produce. Rail and water routes to the individual 
— ‘ re indicated in the returns from their owners that are 
published. 

The book, which is Miscellaneous Series No. 27 of the pub 
lications of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or from the 
brauch offices of the Bureau, at 25 cents a copy. 


——— 





| Among the Mills with Pen and Camera.| 





HAS COMPREHENSIVE TRAM SYSTEM. 


Modern Plant Utilizes Up-to-Date Methods—Quality 
Rather Than Quantity Is Watchword. 


WINCHESTER, WIS. 

On a recent visit to the plant of the Turtle Lake Lum- 
ber Company, at Winchester, Wis., a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN saw what he considered to be 
the last word in scientific tram construction with a view 
to handling the output of the mill from chains to yards 
and back again through the planing mill at a minimum 
cost of time and expense. This tram system was designed 
by President Walter C. Winchester and is the result of his 
many years of experience as a manufacturer of lumber. 
The sketch of this tram arrangement reproduced in con- 
nection herewith is from a freehand pencil drawing 
made by Mr. Winchester at the request of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S representative and indicates better than 
words could tell the advantages of this arrangement. 

The plant of the Turtle Lake Lumber Company at 
Winchester is one of the most uptodate of the many 


The village of Winchester, of which the plant of the 
Turtle Lake Lumber Company is the center of activity, 
is a pretty place overlooking the famous fishing waters 
of north and south Turtle Lakes. President Walter Win- 
chester, of the company, has just recently complete a 
most attractive summer home here. This home is located 
on the highest point of ground in Winchester and com- 
mands a magnificent view of the lakes and also of the 
entire lumber manufacturing plant. 

The individual desiring to see a modern sawmill opera- 
tion and at the same time enjoy a few days’ recreation 
in quest of the ‘‘savage muskie’’ can find no better 
place for these purposes than Winchester, Wis., the home 
of the Turtle Lake Lumber Company. 

The product of this plant is handled through the com- 
pany’s sales office located in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
charge of W. E. Vogelsang, and the officers of the com- 
pany are as follows: 

President—Walter C. Winchester. 

Vice president—William S. Wiuegar. 

Secretary—George B. Daniels. 

Assistant secretary—W. E. Vogelsang. 

Treasurer—Henry Idema. 
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1. Exterior of New Home of Walter C. Winchester at Winchester, Wis. 2. 
Yard of Turtle Lake Lumber Company Showing Tram and Track Arrangement. 4. 


ber Company at Winchester. 


SCENES AT AND AROUND PLANT OF TURTLE LAKE LUMBER COMPANY, WINCHESTER, WIS. 


modern lumber manufactur- 
ing plants in northern Wis- 
consin and a traveler through 
the manufacturing district 
of Wisconsin can find no 
operation where everything 
down to the smallest detail 
is better taken care of than 
here. Charles Backstrum, 
general superintendent, cer- 
tainly believes that cleanli- 
ness and order are next to 
godliness and puts this belief 
into practice throughout the 
entire organization. Quality 
rather than quantity seems 
to be the watchword at this 
plant and the head sawyer 
turns each log carefully’ in 
order to get the maximum 
amount of good lumber from 
the logs. The cut consists 
of Wisconsin hemlock and 
hardwoods with some pine 
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included, but it is on the 
birch output of the plant 
that the company prides it- 
self especially. This section 
of country produces an ex- 
cellent quantity of timber 
and with the careful sawing 
that is a feature of this 
plant the stock of birch lum- 
ber produced by the Turtle 
Lake Lumber Company is 
unexcelled. 
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SKETCH OF TRAM SYSTEM IN USE AT TURTLE LAKH LUMBER COMPANY'S PLANT 


Interior of Summer Home of Mr. Winchester. 3. 
Mill Plant of the Turtle Lake Lum- 
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In many rural communities where the merchants are most outspoken 
in their denunciation of catalog concerns and of the persons who buy 
by mail a little investigation unquestionably would disclose the fact 
that the same persons who exasperate the local merchants by buying by 
mail would prefer to buy at home if they were convinced that they could 
do as well. In fact many of them do not ask that the local merchant 
shall meet the prices of the catalog house if he can show that he gives 
a service worth having that can not be given by the catalog concern. 

The writer saw two excellent illustrations of these facts only a few 
days ago. One neighbor who bought a corn planter from a mail order 
concern last spring was recently in the market for a set of automobile 
tires. He got a price from a big mail order house whose tires he had used 
and then got a price at a local garage. The price of the mail order 
concern was lower than that of the local dealer and he declared that he 
really liked the mail order tires better than those offered at home. Nev- 
ertheless he bought from the local dealer. In explaining he said: ‘‘ Well, 
I would always prefer to buy at home if I can get anywhere near as good 
prices. In this case I had to pay a little more for the tires; but, you see, 
the dealer here puts the tires on and if anything goes wrong he makes it 
right and I feel more seeure with tires the local dealer stands back of.’’ 

Another neighbor who has for years bought from one of the larger 
catalog houses lately sent for its ‘‘Grocery List,’’ intending to lay in a 
stock of groceries for the winter. In this case he was buying for himself 
and his son and family, his purchases amounting to $50 or $60. In 
telling about his experience he said that he could get thirty-three and 
one-third pounds of sugar for $1 if he bought $10 worth of other gro- 
ceries. Asked if he did not think the mail order concern made up on the 
other groceries for the low price of sugar, he said, yes, he supposed it 
did; but the other groceries still were as low as the local merchant would 
sell them for and so far as he could discover they were just as good. On 
further thought he admitted that some groceries he had bought from 
the catalog house had not been satisfactory and he had returned them. 
In former conversations he had made a strong point of the fact that he 
could return anything not satisfactory, but he said at this time returning 
goods was not a very satisfactory way of adjusting matters, for he was 
always out his time and some money. 

The groceries that he especially desired to buy at this time were flour 
and sugar. He intended to buy a barrel of flour, and on comparing the 
local merchant’s price with the mail order price in the same quantity 
he found that he could buy much cheaper at home without the bother 
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LOCAL HANTS. 


of writing his order, paying freight and waiting a week or two. At 
last report he had not come to any decision regarding the purchase of 
his sugar and other groceries. 

This same neighbor told about an experience he had with the largest 
of the mail order houses that is illuminating. He bought a traveling 
bag that was listed in the catalog at $10, and the illustration showed 
military brushes, comb ete., apparently included with the bag for $10. 
But when the bag came the toilet articles were not with it. He looked 
the catalog over carefully and found nothing to indicate or even to 
suggest that the other items were not included in the price quoted. He 
then took the matter up with the catalog concern only to receive its 
reply that the toilet articles were not included in the price. The buyer 
was just canny enough, however, to maintain that the illustration was 
as mucha part of the description as was the reading matter, and in the 
end he got. the other articles; but it was made clear to him that any 
person less persistent than he was would not have been so successful. 

But a day or two ago another neighbor, wanting some stanchions for 
his cows, went to his ‘‘old reliable’’ mail order catalog for prices and 
descriptions. On comparing the catalog prices with the local hardware 
dealer’s prices he found he could get them cheaper at home than by 
mail. He accordingly bought them and brought them home with him 
instead of buying by mail and waiting two or three weeks for them. 

It will have been noted by this time that in every case where compari- 
son was made between the mail order price and the local merchant’s 
price the latter was found either to be lower or to have been so near 
the mail order price that the service accompanying it made the purchase 
at home a better bargain than that by mail. The inference from these 
experiences is that if the local merchant can induce local consumers to 
make such comparisons he is pretty sure of their trade. Of course the 
examples here cited are only a few of hundreds that might be given, and 
they only serve to illustrate what is going on in a rural community all 
the time. There is hardly a farmer that does not have the catalog of one 
or both the big mail order houses, and he uses these catalogs most per- 
sistently in making his purchases. In by far the most cases, however, the 
catalog is so convincing, in view of the local merchant’s indifference, 
that the catalog house gets the business. While the consumer is wonder- 
ing and doubtful about prices and quality the mail order house comes 
to him with positive and convincing statements and the local merchant 
stands idly by. Can there be any wonder that the catalog house gets 
the business ? 








DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


AT A WATERMELON feast in connection with the Labor 
Day celebration at Houston, Tex., 2,000 melons were 


INDUCING COMPARISONS. 


A RECENT report of a library patronized by a rural 
community showed that only 28.1 percent of the popu- 
lation was using the books. The population of the com- 
munity was 6,646 and the circulation was 34,091; the 








consumed, The melons were the gift of the ‘‘No-Tsu- 
Oh’? Association. For three hours 5,000 people crowded 
about the tables where the melons were distributed until 
the last of them had been disposed of. The weight of 
the melons was estimated at 50,000 pounds. 

* * * - 


THE Banxs (Ore.) .Commercial Club is making an 
effort to induce the railroad operating through that 
place to establish a motor service to give residents of 
that section more frequent communication with nearby 
points. The proposed service would connect with the 
electric service at Hillsboro and would serve as a 
feeder for other parts of the railroad system that is 
asked to establish it. At latest reports the railroad 
dfiicials were considering the matter and club workers 
had learned that their attitude was favorabie. 

* * * 


_THE COMPLETION of the Quinault section of the Olym- 
pia (Wash.) highway was celebrated by the people of 
Quinault and Hoquiam at a big picnic and barbecue. A 
Teature of the picnic was the barbecuing of a two-year- 
oli elk raised on a ranch in that section. The comple- 
tion of the road marks the end of a campaign carried 
on for five years by the Hoquiam Commercial Club and 
by the people of Quinault. On the initiative of the club 
the ranchers of the valley joined with the club in arrang- 
nz for the picnic. 

* * 

_*T AN address before Grangers in attendance at a 
Picnic at Crystal Lake Park, Ore., under the auspices 
ot ‘ne Milwaukie Grange, the State master of the grange 
Sait; “The farmer is entitled to the same advantages 
—‘ocial, educational and otherwise—found in the city, 
an’ these ean only be obtained through codperation and 
org nization.’’ The speaker laid special emphasis upon 
orsenization as the key to development of rural life, 
Wiien, he said, can only be secured through the co- 
operation of farmers. 


* * 


_‘\ FEATURE of the Vancouver (Wash.) Dahlia Car- 
tivol in connection with the Columbia River Interstate 
Fair was a children’s parade in which 275 participated. 
The tots with elaborately decorated doll buggies marched 
through the streets as seriously as if their lives: de- 
penied upon it and the attention bestowed upon them 
by the vast crowds was a new experience. 
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So long as mail order catalogs are sent out con- 
sumers will be led to make purchases by mail-- 
whether they can buy more cheaply at home or 
not. If, however, the local merchant actually can 
undersell the catalog house his problem in securing 
the trade is to devise a means of convincing the 
purchaser that his prices are lower for the same 
grades of merchandise. 

Some rural merchants are bitterly outspoken in 
denouncing mail order concerns and mail order buy- 
ers. Others say nothing about catalog concerns on 
the theory that to mention them is only to adver- 
tise them. Neither class is wholly right in its 
methods. In the first place the catalog houses ad- 
vertise themselves better than the local merchants 
are likely to advertise them, and the little that the 
local merchants can do is insignificant in its prac- 
tical results. Moreover, there can be no good pur- 
pose served in antagonizing mail order buyers. De- 
nunciation never will win their trade. They know 
well enough that they are independent American 
citizens and that they are doing only what the 
average citizen would do under the same circum- 
stances, 

If, however, the local merchant will present his 
case as persistently and as forcefully as the mail 
order concern presents its case he will get as 
much business as a result as does the mail order 
house. He need not-mention the catalog concern 
in his advertising, nor need he talk about “meeting 
all competition.”” But he should make his prices 
say for themselves that they do meet all competi- 
tion. The trouble is that not all local merchants 
are willing to “meet all competition.” They are 
too often Inclined to get all they can under the 
false notion that all they have to do is to meet the 
competition that presents itself to be met. But in 
practice a whole lot of so called ‘“‘competition” 
steps in and takes the trade without the local mer- 
chant ever knowing what it Is. 

Mail order prices go out broadcast and may be 
known as well to the local merchant as to the local 
consumer, and If the former dees not take steps to 
let the latter know what he has to offer he has no 
cause to complain if a Ict of his legitimate trade 
goes to the out of town concern at prices higher 
than he himself would make. In that case both 
the consumer and the local merchant ‘suffer to the 
advantage of the maii order concern. In a sense 
the local merchant penalizes his own community 
by neglecting to advertise his merchandise in such 
a way as to show local trading advantages. 




























































average volumes per capita being 2.4 and the average 
volumes per borrower being 8.4. The average circulation, 
however, was said to be 1.1 more than the average in 
27 large cities and the percentage of the population 
patronizing the library being at least 4 more. 

* * * 


THE Beaumont (Cal.) public library trustees have 
built walks through the grounds surrounding the building 
and have performed other works of beautifying the sur- 
roundings in accordance with plans drawn by a land- 
scape artist. 

* * 

RESIDENTS at University Park and Portsmouth, sub- 
urbs of Portland, Ore., have organized the University 
Park Country Club te stimulate interest in city affairs, 
promote the schools and secure the codperation of the 
citizens in civic improvements generally. At its incep- 
tion the organization had fifty members and the pros- 
pects are that that number will be greatly augmented. 

* * * 


THE UNFRIENDLY attitude assumed by the public in 
general toward the railroads has been attributed to sev- 
eral causes, not the least of which undoubtedly has been 
the indifference if not the arrogance of the railroad em- 
ployees toward patrons and the public. In fact it has 
passed into a proverb that the railroads assumed a ‘‘ pub- 
lie-be-damned’’ attitude toward the public at large and 
this indifference was manifested by practically every 
employee from the president down to the local agent. 
Of late years, however, this attitude has entirely disap- 
peared, and in its place has come a spirit of helpfulness 
and service. This enlightened policy is well illustrated 
in a booklet issued by one of the large railroads for dis- 
tribution among its agents. One paragraph is worth 
quoting: ‘The prosperity of our business and to a 
corresponding extent the personal prosperity of all our 
employees depend upon the prosperity and development 
of the territory which we serve. When one is prosper- 
ous the other likely will be. Therefore let us all become 
charter members in this get-together club and start out 
with the resolution that we will miss no opportunity to 
promote the future welfare, happiness and prosperity 
of the locality in which our fate is cast.’’ When this 
enlightened policy has been adopted by all the railroads 
they will have little difficulty in getting the rates and 
other privileges that are essential to their prosperity. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


How a Young Manager Met and Fought Obstacles—Men and Measures Overcome by Intelligence, Industry and Taci— 
Advertising, Honesty and Co-operation of Employees Factors in Success. 


A LESSON IN BARGAIN SALES. 


This week Richard Graham concludes his story. 
* * * 


In going over the stock soon after I was installed 
as manager I noticed a lot of stuff that seemed to be 
old, and I saw by what stock records Daddy Sells, 
the former manager, had kept that there were several 
items that were turned infrequently. This was par- 
ticularly true of siding and various kinds of roofing. 
We sell large amounts of southern yellow pine drop 
siding, and I found six patterns in three grades in 
stock. Daddy Sells had a weakness for roofing, also. 
There was a stock of shingles, for we have more de- 
mand for shingles than for all other kinds of roof 
combined, and then there was every kind of patent 
roofing I had ever heard of and a number that were 
new to me. I talked over the local demands with 
Hurt, the foreman, and fixed on two patterns of drop 
siding and one kind of manufactured roofing and de- 
termined to get rid of the other kinds as soon as 
possible. I thought of trying a bargain sale, but 
Miss Wharton persuaded me not to. 

‘“Mr. Sells got in a car of cypress shingles one 
time because he could get them cheap,’’ she said, 
‘and they were good shingles, too. But Mr. Sells 
had the idea that he’d change the market over from 
eedar to cypress and soon found he couldn’t do it. 
He kept that stuff for a long time and finally made up 
his mind to sell the cypress out at cost. He pushed 
hard on them and finally got the last of them sold. 
Just when he was feeling glad about it a contractor 
came in and asked for more of them. Mr. Sells told 
him he had no more but that he could get them. He 
explained that he couldn’t sell them at bargain prices, 
and the contractor refused to pay more. We found 
we’d created business at our bargain prices, but we 
couldn’t hold that business at money making prices. 
It disorganized the trade pretty badly.’’ 

This sounded reasonable to me, so I didn’t start 
any bargain sales. I did find it possible to work the 
odd stuff off in small lots and at slight price conces- 
sions until before a great while I had sold most of it. 
I kept some piled down in sight, and that helped sell 
it. It was a little hard getting the trade educated to 
the fewer patterns, but by using all possible tact I 
got it done after a time. I was agreeably surprised 
to see how much that reduced the amount of necessary 
stock investment, and I determined as soon as I had 
any time, probably during the winter, to go over the 
whole stock to see if by better organization I could 
reduce it further without hurting business. 


Friendships as a Business Asset. 


r 


In the meantime I was most anxious about increas- 
ing trade immediately. I had had a few fights and 
gotten through them tolerably well, but I was in busi- 
ness to make money and not to make enemies. One 
of the best assets of the business, it seemed to me, 
was friends. Sometimes it is easier to make personal 
friends than it is to make business friends, and often 
times a personal friend will later become a business 
friend. From the very start I began getting ac- 
quainted with people, and as I got a better grasp on 
the details I could give more time to this. We had 
extra office help after a few weeks, so Miss Wharton 
could give more time to taking care of the small or- 
ders that were ’phoned in or brought in by farmers. 

IT don’t happen to be fortunate enough to have that 
air of breezy good fellowship that makes friends with 
everybody on the instant. In other words, I am not 
what is called a ‘‘good mixer.’’ But it isn’t exactly 
hard for me to meet men, and in a short time I knew 
the leading business men of the town. I joined a club 
and a lodge or two and soon got to feeling at home 
in the two newspaper offices. My newspaper experi- 
ence made that easy. 


Seeking Profitable Publicity. 


Then I began advertising right from the start. 
Lumber advertising takes a deal of skill and thought, 
as all advertising does, for that matter. But most of 
our advertising has to be of general character and 
something after the order of the press agent’s work. 
It doesn’t pay to print prices, for that is a direct 
challenge to your competitor to do you one better on 
the prices you quote. You ean advertise a few sea- 
soriable things, like sereen doors and storm windows 
and such things, but most of it must be simply of a 
character to call public attention to your business. 
Like most successful advertisers of retail lumber I 
found that the best results came from associating the 
business around a few catch phrases, such as, ‘‘We 
Are Back of What We Sell,’’ ‘‘ ’Phone the White 
Yard,’’ ‘‘The White Yard, on the Square,’’ and a few 
others. I made it a point not to advertise any, kind 
of service or to make any claim about service or 
quality that I was not ready to live up to to the 
letter. It seemed to me if I wanted to have a reputa- 
tion for honesty there was no more conspicuous thing 
about the whole plant than the publicity I made use 
of. So while I used lots of space and tried to put 
punch into what I said I was cautious about the state- 








ments I made, both to be sure they were well inside 
the truth and to be sure they wouldn’t be misunderstood. 

This advertising brought me into contact with some 
of the capable business men of the town, for Rock- 
ledge is a progressive city. I think the lumber busi- 
ness was the last to feel the effects of the commercial 
regeneration, and even yet I can’t understand how it 
happened that there were only two yards in the place. 
Gorky, the other dealer, had bought out a little hide- 
bound plant and had brought it up to his notion of 
progress. I suppose we will have more yards yet, 
though I have prepared as well as a person can before 
the event to be ready to hold my own in that case. 
I joined the commercial association and worked hard 
to get the credit rating service on its feet again. I 
felt the need of this very much, being a stranger as 
I was, and three months after I came to town we 
had a rating system that really worked and that was 
very informing. The association had a paid secretary 
who had some good ideas, and just at the time I got 
to town he was planning an Old Home Coming Day. 


Getting the Public’s Eye. 


One of the features of this day was an industrial 
and commercial parade. We trimmed one of our big- 
gest delivery wagons with white tissue and bunting, 
hitched four horses to it, and put a white cover on 
each horse. On the covers we had printed in scarlet 
letters ‘‘The White Yard.’’ Then on the wagon itself 
we put a playhouse painted white and built, by the 
way, out of that odd-sized stuff I was trying to get 
rid of. We had had this house on display down town 
for a week before the day, and we advertised that 
we would give it to the little girl getting the most 
votes. Each vote cost a cent and the proceeds of the 
voting contest were to go to a local orphan asylum. 
It may interest you to know that we got more than 
12,000 votes. This cost us quite a bit, but I believe 
it was well worth while. I like those little orphans 
and whenever I can I try to do something for them. 
Sometimes I feel a little like a hypocrite because I 
have used them in an advertising way, but I guess 
they get fun out of it. We had them in the labor 
day parade riding on three of our wagons. We had the 
teams covered with the white canvas covers and the wagons 
fluffed up with tissue, and the little chaps each wore 
a lacey hat of white paper with ‘‘The White Yard’’ 
printed on the front. We had a local fife and drum 
corps on the front wagon. 

I knew it would be necessary for me to do some 
spectacular advertising of this kind if I was to make 
an immediate increase in business. Gorky wasn’t 
waiting for a natural, slow growth in his business, 
and I knew if I did the waiting he would get a good 
deal of the trade which naturally belonged in our 
yard. I had to do something to convince the public 
that we were alive and doing business. It seems to 
me that when an old and hidebound business takes a 
new lease of life and begins working according to 
efficient methods it has got to let the public know 
about ‘the fact in some way that will make everybody 
take notice. Later on, when it has hit its stride, it 
ean adopt less showy ways of advertising. You under- 
stand, of course, that in our most spectacular adver- 
tising we took care always to tell the truth and to 
include nothing that could possibly offend. 


Soliciting Trade Through the Yard Force. 


During the first part of the year I had had little 
time to give to looking after things out in the yard. 
Hurt was an extra good man and we soon got to under- 
stand and to trust each other, and I was head over 











“Got to feeling at home in the newspaper offices.” _ 








ears in business in the office and in the town. &» ] 
hardly knew the men who were working for me. (ne 
morning one of the drivers stopped apologetically be- 
side my desk and said, ‘‘Say, Boss, you ought to take 
a crack at that new storage shed the canning com- 
pany’s going to put up.’’? I hadn’t heard anything 
about it, so I asked the man what he knew about it. 
The company was a small concern operated on ratier 
old fashioned methods, but it was a money making 
company. I found that my driver knew one of the 
office men of the canning company and in this way he 
had found out about the proposed building. I made 
it a point to meet the manager at lunch at the com- 
mercial club rooms that noon and asked him about 
this shed. He told me they had decided to build but 
that they would use a rather cheap grade of lumber 
they had always bought of an out-of-town concern. 
I asked him to give me a chance to figure on it and he 
said he would. Well, the outcome was that I sold 
the stuff, had it shipped in and hauled directly from 
the cars to the job, and made a decent profit on the 
deal. 

This set me to thinking. I had decided that one 
ot the things I would have to fight was idle capacity, 
and it oceurred to me that my men covered parts of 
the town and met men that I didn’t get to see. This 
seemed to indicate that if they tried they might do 
good work as trade scouts. I talked to Hurt about 
it and at first he was skeptical. He thought the men 
would do more harm than good if they tried a line 
of work for which they were not trained, but I told 
him I didn’t expect them to do the selling but only 
locate new business. We decided it might be worth 
trying, so I had the men quit early one night so we 
could talk it over. At first they were silent and 
abashed. They didn’t know what to say. I tried to 

vake the thing as informal and friendly as I could. 
1 explained that all parts of the business would have 
to work together if we were to get anywhere and 
that if they helped the trade along they would be help- 
ing themselves. I asked them to keep watching for 
new trade and to tell me about any they might hear 
of. That was all there was to the meeting, but it had 
two effects: it did spot a lot of new business for the 
yard, and it set me to wondering if the men were 
really getting a square deal. I had urged them to 
coéperate with the yard for increasing profits, but 
to save my life I couldn’t think of very many things 
that an increase in trade would bring them. It would 
make the business more stable and consequently would 
make them surer of holding their positions, but the 
increase in profits wouldn’t go to them. It would help 
me every way, for my job depended on my pulling 
the business out of a hole. 


The Practical Interest of the ‘‘Help.’’ 


I was not, nor am I now, anything of a Socialist. 
It seems to me that in most of their principles the 
Socialists are dead wrong. But only common square 
dealing seemed to indicate that the men ought to 
get more out of the business than just fixed wages. 
When trade is dull or when it is good they draw the 
same money, and when it is good they have to work 
harder to earn it. This was one of the problems I 
had to let go over at that time; but since then we’ve 
been working on it a litle. We have a club that meets 
every couple of weeks, sometimes to have a good time, 
sometimes to study over a problem that interests us 
all. We have a picnic every summer, and now we’re 
trying to work out a little profit sharing scheme. It 
is pretty crude and I admit it doesn’t amount to much, 
but it gives the men an interest in the welfare of the 
business to get that little Christmas bonus which 
varies in size according to the profits of the year. 

This reminds me of another thing I settled soon 
after I went into the office. One morning I heard a 
driver swearing out in the yard about the meanness 
of one of our customers. The customer was pretty 
exacting about the way his lumber should be handled 
and where it should be piled and had made this driver 
a bit of extra work. But that profanity didn’t sound 
good to me. It doesn’t sound good- anywhere, but I 
especially didn’t want it around the yard; for little 
things like that can very easily create a prejudice against 
the yard. Have you ever noticed that a barber shop 
where swearing and other objectionable language are 
permitted soon loses its decent trade and collects a lot 
of loafers of a character to-put it in bad repute with all 
self respecting men? Well, from a mere business stand- 
point I didn’t care to risk such a thing’s happening to 
the yard. 

Then there is a whole lot in the power of suggestion. 
Call tt psychological or what you will, the fact is the 
same. If you let yourself say mean things about a man 
you soon get into a mean frame of mind, not only s0 
far as that one man is concerned but toward all the 
men you deal with. Without making a definite rule on 
the subject, for as far as possible I keep away from 
rules, we had an understanding that when we talked 
about a man it would be something we’d be willing for 
him to overhear. I finally had to let one man go be- 
cause he couldn’t see the wisdom of this and thought 
it was interfering with his personal liberty. The result 
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“<Boss, you ought to take a crack at that new shed.’ ”’ 


is that our working force is made up of men of kindly 
dispositions. Mostly they are intelligent fellows and 
capable of handling any kind of work in the yard with- 
out supervision. Of course the working force in a yard 
the size of ours is not large, and if I had ten times as 
many men maybe I couldn’t handle them by the rule of 
reason. I don’t know. But I do know I can handle 
these few men in this way, and the results show that it 
has paid. 
Obstacles of the First Year. 


That first year was a pretty hard one, and it didn’t 
get easier toward the last. When I first went in I ex- 
pected that there would be any number of things that 
would puzzle me, but later on I suppose I got to ex- 
pecting to learn too fast. Then when I’d get floored by 
some simple thing it would worry me. The amount of 
work piled up seared me; for I soon found that things 
couldn’t be allowed to drift along until I got to them, 
for if all the necessary changes were not made at once 
those that were made only tangled things up worse. It 
was like trying to play two games at once. Imagine a 
baseball team going out against a football squad with 
each team playing in its own particular way. So I 
tried to do the whole thing at once, and you can under- 
stand what a time I had. Add to this the submerged 
opposition of Wilson, one of my own directors, and you 
can understand something of the situation. You recall 
that I had quit newspaper work because it was get- 
ting on my nerve; well, after about six months in the 
lumber office it seemed to me I had fallen from the 
frying pan into the fire. I would go down to the office 
in the morning ravenous for work, and I’d try to do 
ten things at once. At night I’d go home too strung 
up to sleep. I began feeling dull, and I soon noticed 
two things: when I was working on one question my 
mind was only half attending to that problem and was 
already ranging ahead and beginning to run over sev- 
eral others, and I found it increasingly difficult to come 
to a decision on any matter, whether important or not. 


Getting a Hold on Self. 


It was apparent to me that I was not getting the 
best out of my work and that both my own health and 
the business with which my commercial reputation and 
my future were staked would suffer. I tried to work 
harder, but that merely made matters worse, and that 
further worried and discouraged me. One Sunday after- 
noon I happened to pick up a book that father had sent 
me among a number of others. I sat down under a 
tree on the lawn and began to read listlessly. The book 
was the work of a theolog but was written in a popular 
vein, and before I knew it I was paying attention. I’ve 
got it with me now, and I’ll read you a few sentences: 


One is not yet a disembodied spirit, and this means that 
one must plan for blood, good blood, enough blood, and well 
oxygenated blood.. And this not simply for physical comfort 
‘ut for the sake of rational thinking and righteous living. 
Brain fag brings inability to bear responsibility, defective and 
uncertain will, lack of power to inhibit. Self control consists 
chiefly in the power of attention, the power to hold. steadily 
Sefore one the future advantage. Fatigue directly hinders 
‘he power of attention. The secret of the finest and largest 
work is to keep persistently at one’s best. A man’s efficiency 
‘epends upon his habits of mental thrift. Self control lies 
.t the basis of character and of all achievement. No fagged 
nan can be at his best. He dooms himself thereby to inferior 
work, inferior living and inferior influence. One of the most 
nischievous of errors is the practice of giving way to inertia, 
weakness and depression. Few things more certainly muddle 
‘he brain than a sense of hurry. One can work rapidly and 
‘till with complete self possession and without hurry. To 
fet on with one’s work at all one must often, by direct effort 
£ the will, recover his self possession and drive his work 
imstead of being driven by it. Rational living must often 
‘egin with a steadfast refusal to undertake more than one 
san do without strain. It takes far less Will to violate the 
conditions of health in the doing of worthy work than to 
fulfill them, as the number of manifestly fagged men in 
places of responsibility shows. To be truly temperate and 
ully to meet*the requirements of health of body gives an 
ample field for will training—an ampler field, it is to be 
eared, than most of us are cultivating. 


This will give you an idea of what the book is like. 
It brought me up with a jerk, for it immediately sug- 
gested the thought to me that I must do to myself what 
4 was trying to do to the business—bring about order 
and efficiency. It wasn’t easy, for I had to buck the 





accumulated habits of a lifetime spent in working on 
my nerve. I haven’t gotten out of the woods yet—not 
entirely. But I had a mental house cleaning, determined 
on the things that most needed to be done in the busi- 
ness, learned to plan my day’s work and not to be 
bothered if my plans went wrong. I learned to think 
a thing through before undertaking anything else. I 
refused to worry .when things went wrong and I quit 
being afraid of what Wilson might spring on me. This 
was perhaps the hardest job, for I felt myself pitted 
against a man old in business, well established finan- 
cially, and widely known in the town and the surround- 
ing country. I was not yet 30, had no financial backing, 
and I was a stranger. But worrying about it didn’t 
help. I knew I was doing business honestly and effi- 
ciently and I let it go at that. 


The Unresponsive Directorate. 


As the end of my first year came around I began to won- 
der what the outcome of the thing would be. I felt that 
Wilson was working against me secretly, though I could 
hardly understand why. I knew it must stop, for a 
lumber yard, like a house, divided against itself can not 
stand. Mr. Corson was an old friend and as honest and 
square as a man ever was, but he had but little to say 
to me. I thought my demand at the beginning to be 
allowed a free hand with no interference from the direc- 
tors was the reason. It was new to him and evidently 
he was standing by it strictly. I had asked him for 
advice a few times and he had given evasive and non- 
committal answers. I couldn’t know whether he was 
for me or against me. Gray, the third director, was a 
weather vane and pointed whichever direction the wind 
happened to be blowing. So I didn’t know where I 
was standing. 

I was preparing to strike a grand balance, which I 
could do comparatively easily with my perpetual in- 
voice, and I saw that net profits were going to run about 
5 percent. I felt satisfied with this, considering the com- 
parative standing of the business, but at the same time 
it would offer Wilson a fine chance to attack me on the 
ground of a lack of earning capacity. I found that 
Wilson had been down to the office several times while 
I was away. The yard men made it a point to tell me; 
for while I never mentioned my quarrel with Wilson to 
a soul the men would have been very stupid not to see 
it, and I am proud to say they sided with me, though 
they never mentioned the fact, either. They would tell 
me in a casual way of Wilson’s visits. Miss Wharton 
became reserved and distant. 


-A Grafter and His Methods. 


But one day with considerable agitation she came into 
my office with some sheets of paper. 

“Mr. Graham,’’ she said breathlessly, ‘‘here is some- 
thing I want you to see. I think it explains itself.’’ 
And with that she rushed out and shut the door. 

After puzzling a few minutes I did make out the 
meaning of the paper, though it was an account with 
an unnamed party. In short it showed how the yard in 











Beat Old Winter 
To It This Year 


and let us put your coal in early. 


It’s not too late yet to take ad- 
vantage of the low prices, and 
there’s no feeling like the satis- 
faction of knowing you are pre- 
pared for the first cold snap. 
As usual, our coal is free from 
slate and true to grade. Tele- 
phone your order today. 


(Name and Address) 
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Free to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Subscribers. 
Electrotype Plates of the Complete Ads, of the 
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— Cost only being charged for the 
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“Arranged a little frame-up with the contractor.” 


former years had been robbed in the most brazen man- 
ner. Wilson, with stupid, good natured Daddy Sells 
as his tool, had been working a pretty game of graft. 
Daddy Sells would make a bid on a job and then Wil- 
son would make him knock off a large sum. For this 
‘‘service’’ the contractor would pay Wilson a bonus. 
In other words, most of the profits had gofie to him, 
He had worked this with only a few contractors, but he 
had taken thousands out of the business in the course 
of years. Miss Wharton had a list of the bids made 
during the five years she had been in the office and an- 
other list of the sums for which the bills had finally 
been sold. Wilson had dropped a piece of paper in the 
office one day before my coming and this paper had a 
list consisting of merely the names of the buildings 
erected and opposite them a sum of money. Miss Whar- 
ton checked these over with her lists and found that the 
sums represented about half the amounts deducted from 
the original bids. I learned afterward that Wilson had 
been trying to get her to falsify the books in order to 
throw my account into confusion. He had threatened 
to ruin her reputation if she refused. 

I suppose it would make a better story if I could tell 
you of a dramatic meeting of the board of directors in 
which I showed up Wilson’s thievery, but it didn’t hap- 
pen that way. I did find that one of the contractors 
with whom he had had these dealings was ready to give 
the thing away. This was White. He had become a 
good friend of mine and was glad to do business on a 
fair and square basis. I was walking along the street 
with him one day when I saw Wilson standing at the 
foot of the stair leading up to his office, so I hurriedly 
arranged a little frame-up with the contractor. Just 
as we got within hearing I said: ‘‘ White, there seems 
to be something queer about the deal you made with 
the yard when you put up that school house last year, 
I’d like to know about it.’’ ‘‘Well, Mr. Graham,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘I’m ashamed of that sort of thing, and I’m 
through with it. I want to tell you all about it.’’ I 
knew Wilson had heard, as I intended he should. I felt 
that I rather controlled the situation and I went to the 
board meeting fixed to expose him if necessary. But 
when I gave my report he expressed satisfaction with it 
and moved that I be hired for another year! 


The End of An Incubus. 


The more I thought of it the clearer several things 
became. Wilson had tried, first, to continue his graft- 
ing, and that was why he wanted me to knock something 
off the first bill I figured for White. Then he thought 
he might share the graft with me, and to test me out on 
that he had sold the wagon load of lumber at too high 
a price. Later I found that Mr. Corson had been play- 
ing a deep game. He suspected Wilson and purposely 
got a financial hold on him by loaning him money se- 
cured by the latter’s stock in the corporation. Mr. Cor- 
son didn’t want to accuse Wilson openly and he thought 
maybe I could stop the crooked dealings if I were man- 
ager. It was only because I had ‘‘talked up to’’ Wilson, 
as Mr. Corson expressed it, at the board meeting that 
he was willing to hire me. He had had a terrifie fight 
at that first meeting to get me hired and had been com- 
pelled to threaten Wilson. with the loss of his stock. 
Soon after this Wilson gave up his stock to Mr. Corson 
and the latter sold it to me. Wilson left the State within 
a month. He had maintained a good reputation while 
doing crooked business at every turn, and he got away 
just in time to escape exposure and criminal prosecution, 


Making Good All Around. 


That’s about all of the story that amounts to much, 
Things went easier after the first year, for I had solid 
backing and felt that I had at least experience enough 
to make me fairly sure of myself. I may say in pass- 
ing that Miss Wharton is not in the office any more. In 
fact, her name isn’t Wharton now; it’s Graham, and she 
is mistress of the new house I built last year. She still 
keeps up with the progress of the business, but she uses 
m ‘st of her passion for systematic accounts in the ad- 
ministration of our household. 





This completes Mr. Graham’s story. 
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DAMAGE CAUSED BY STORM COMPARA- 
TIVELY SLIGHT. 


(Continued from Page 31.) 


immediate vicinity and we do not believe that we have 
suffered a loss of any consequence in this respect. 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY. 


DAMAGES ARE COMPARATIVELY SMALL. 
MorGan City, La. 

In this immediate vicinity the only damage to mills 
or timber that has been brought to our attention is as 
follows: Waddell-Williams Lumber Company, Rhoda, 
La., mill plant, $100; lumber, $500. Rhoda is about two 
miles east of Morgan City. 

A eyelone struck this city at 8:30 a. m. today, October 
5, wrecking the shingle sheds of the Brownell-Drews Lum- 
ber Company, killing one negro employee and breaking 
the arm of another and destroyed completely several resi- 
dences. This is the first storm of its kind ever exper- 
enced in this section. 

CHAPMAN-SToORM LUMBER COMPANY. 


DRYNESS OF TIMBER SAVES IT. 

HAMMOND, La. 
Just at this time we are not in position to give you an 
authentic report of the damage done by the hurricane 
which visited us last week. We have had exceptionally 
dry weather for the last sixty days and very little rain 
before the storm; consequently we believe timber in this 
locality suffered very little damage. In some places we 
understand considerable damage was done, but this is 
apparently only locally. Our mills suffered very little 

damage. HaMMOND LUMBER COMPANY (LTD.). 


MILL PROPERTY ESCAPES DAMAGE. 


Houma, La. 
We are glad to say that in and about our timber dis- 
trict and mill property here ‘‘thanks to God’’ the recent 
storm affected us very little. Also in our immediate 
neighborhood we know of no great amount of damage 
done to either timber or property. This section was not 
hard hit. The lower coast section and the oyster reefs 
were damaged to a great extent but mill property was 

spared. HouMA CyprESS CoMPANY (LTD.). 


NO DAMAGE SUFFERED. 
JEANERETTE, LA. 
In regard to the damage done by the recent storm will 
advise that we were on the edge of the territory over 
which the hurricane passed and beyond having to close 
our mill for half a day we suffered no damage. 
JEANERETTE LUMBER & SHINGLE COMPANY (LTD.). 


DAMAGES NOT WORTH SPEAKING OF. 


GULFPORT, MIss. 
There is no damage to either mills or timber in our 
immediate vicinity worth speaking of but we understand 
there is some little damage to the west of us; we do not 
know how much. 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER COMPANY. 


CONSIDERABLE TIMBER DOWN. 

Yazoo City, Miss. 
The damage to our mill and lumber yard on account 
of the recent storm amounted to nothing. We do find, 
however, that in our standing timber there is consider- 
able down, this being usually the largest and heaviest 
trees. In a tract of about 1,200 acres it looks as though 

there might be 1,000 to 1,200 trees down. 
Henry Ma.ey LuMBER CoMPANY. 





UNEARTH OLD WOODEN PIPE. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 7.—Another ancient wooden 
water pipe has just been discovered in Boston, in a 
state of remarkably good preservation even more won- 
derful than that of the old time water main found last 
month by city workmen who were installing the high 
pressure service in Federal Street. The new souvenir of 
wood’s tenacious resistance to decay was found last 
Friday morning near the corner of Union and North 
streets. Workmen were engaged in laying a steam pipe 
leading to the Eastern Cold Storage Company’s plant 
when they encountered the wooden water mains, which 
proved to be so tough and hard after a century and a 
half of service that it was too difficult to cut through 
them and the workmen had to excavate several sections 
and hoist them to the surface, 

Investigation brought out the facts from Boston’s 
early colonial records which indicate the age of these 
very well preserved wooden water mains to be more than 
150 years. In the eighteenth century North Street of 
today was known as Ann Street, and down it ran one of 
the wooden water mains connected with the town pump 
on Boston common and the public reservoir which is now 
known as Jamaica Pond and is a part of Boston’s 
municipal park system. ‘The records, according to the 
Boston Post, show that these old wooden water pipes 
have not been replaced on the Ann Street of pre-Revolu- 
tionary days since the middle of the eighteenth century, 
at least, although they were in use on several downtown 
streets in Boston until fifty or seventy-five years ago. 

The texture of the wood in the pipes is quite perfect 
today and the slight discoloration and not unpleasant 
odor from the generations of burial beneath the busy 
thoroughfare is the only indication of great age. Some 








SECTION OF WOODEN PIPE LAID IN BOSTON STREET 
150 YEARS AGO. 


of the workmen on the job claim that the wood is New 
England white pine, while one of the carpenters insists 
that it is spruce. The former guess is, however, most 
likely correct. 


—— 


SAWDUST AS ADMIXTURE IN ASPHALT 
PAVING. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already referred to the 
fact that an admixture of sawdust in asphalt p: ving 
material is being experimented with. Further inioma. 
tion which has come to hand shows that in paving s: jied- 
uled to be done near Miami, Fla., about twenty months 
ago, the sheet asphalt paving had about 30 perceni of 
sawdust mixed with it, bulk measure. Another sample 
was laid in July, 1914, of the asphaltic concrete type in 
New Decatur, Ala. Here a crusher run of stone was ‘ised 
with the addition of 35 to 40 percent of sawdust by hulk, 
The purpose of mixing the sawdust was not to incisase 
the durability of the pavement but to seal the voids and 
to act as a second binder, holding the pavement firm on 
its foundation and giving it a greater amount of expan- 
sion and contrattion without cracking of the suriace, 
This latter result is, of course, secured because of the 
compressible character of sawdust. 





THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is in 
receipt of a letter'from a firm in Canada, stating that 
it desires to receive quotations f. o. b. Montreal, New 
York and St. Thomas on birch and basswood squares in 
the following sizes: 1 by 1 inch, 14% by 1% inches and 
1% by 1% inches, all 4 feet long. These squares should 
be free from knots, checks and shakes. ‘ Those interested 
should address the Chief of Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., referring to Daily Consular 
Report No. 17,863. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





A Semi-Bungalow Attractive Compared With Its Cost—Plan That Makes Many Variations 
Possible. 





[Through an oversight the estimated cost price was not 
stated on last house plan published, No. 77. The architect 
estimates that this house can be built for approximately 
$2,600. ] 

In house plan No. 78 we have a house of most pleas- 
ing exterior and convenient interior arrangement, al- 
though it has been so planned by the architect as to be 
built at a cost which he estimates at $3,050, including 
plumbing, but not heating apparatus. It is a semi- 
bungalow, having two bedrooms on the first floor and two 
upon the second, in addition to a storage attic. 

On this house the gables are worked out in half timber- 
ing, with stucco between. Below the belt line the effect 
indicated can be produced either in stucco and half. timber 
or in upright barn siding on which the narrower half tim- 
ber strips are placed as battens. To carry out the archi- 
tectural effect the barn siding should be put on smooth 
side out and painted white, while the strips are stained. 
It probably would not greatly mar the architectural har- 
mony of this design if only those strips were retained 
below the belt which are a continuation of the casings of 
the window and door openings, and if the rest of the wall 
were covered with either narrow or wide lap siding, rough 


rooms open upon the rear hall, on the other side of 
which also the bathroom is situated, and this hall also 
leads into the kitchen, through double doors, and also 
into the stairways to the basement and to the second 
floor. These two bedrooms and one ‘on the second floor 
are 11 x 15, while the other upstairs bedroom is still 
larger, 15 x 15. 

As the square of this house, exclusive of the porches, 
is about 32 x 44, the front portion of the basement is 
not excavated. With porches on the side and front it 
would be rather difficult anyway to light the basement 
in this portion adequately. The excavated half of the 
basement gives ample room for laundry and drying 
rooms, furnace room and fuel room. The excavated por- 
tion of the basement is 20 x 35, with an additional square 
recess in which the furnace sits. 

This appears to be a very attractive house for its 
cost and one which the retail lumberman will do well 
to call to the attention of prospective customers. The 
blue prints of this house, standard specification form 
and lumber bill will be supplied for $1.50 and the three 
cuts herewith can be supplied in electrotypes of suitable 
width for standard newspaper column for $2. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN 
. EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 


side out and stained. 


not very great. 


This house is so designed that it is rather difficult to designate its 
front, and it would be a very happy design for a large corner lot. The en- 
trance at the right, however, with the uncovered porch, opens directly 
into the living room and the other entrance, with its deck porch, to 
which a pergola effect is lent by the extended beams, is located just out- 
side the dining room, as may be seen by reference to the floor sketches. 
It, however, opens into a vestibule which communicates with the dining 
room and living room on each side and with the rear hall through the 
rear entrance, so presumably this must be regarded as the front porch 


of this design. 


The use of boulders in the exterior mason work is very striking in 
combination with the brick of the foundations and porch balustrades. 
In the outside chimney the stone is carried to the belt line and there re- 


placed with brick. 


Turning now to the interior arrangement, it will be seen that the din- 
ing room communicates with the kitchen through a fair sized pantry with 
a cabinet on one side and cupboards on the other. Both the first floor bed- 


No. 78, DESIGNED BY CHARLES 


It is the purpose of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to present house plan designs in which wood is the preferred material, 
but in this particular plan, even if stucco is used throughout as sug- 
gested, a considerable amount of wood is still used in the exterior of 
the wall and the effect upon the lumber bill in either volume or price is 
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SECOND FLOOR. 
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Lumber Tractors 





The subject of lumber transportation about the mill 
yard is a broad one and can only be covered in a gen- 
eral way in a limited length of time. As a matter of 
fact, covering it in a general way is all that is necessary, 
as the principal thing to be arrived at is which system 
is the most economical for different operations. When 
it is necessary to go into the technical points of con- 
struction the manufacturers of the various equipment will 
be in a better position to furnish that information. 

There has been so much development within the last 
two years in the direction of better and more economical 
ways of moving lumber that it is unnecessary to deal 
with theories, as so much has been practically demon- 
strated that is really worth while and is applicable and 
economical to any yard. The greatest hindrance to the 
development of better facilities referred to is the tend- 
ency of many lumber manufacturers, when the subject 
is presented them, to take the negative and make a des- 
perate effort to convince themselves that it may fit in 
some yards but will not fit theirs, and usually come to 
the conclusion that the other fellow has been hooked and 
does not know it. Such an attitude strangles develop- 
ment in any direction. ; 

Probably no department of sawmill work presents as 
much opportunity to reduce cost with as little investment 
as in the handling of lumber about the yard. The larger 
operations have used various systems that eliminate the 
horse to a considerable extent, but the smaller opera- 
tions up to the present have had very little offered to 
them to relieve this uneconomical condition. 

The rail and car system, with which you are all 
familiar, has been used for many years and very success- 
fully, especially in large operations. It is applicable 
in so few Pacific coast mills, however, that it can be 
laid aside, not being of general interest. 

All of you are also more or less familiar with the 
monorail system, but its first cost and lack of flexibility, 
with the necessity of rearranging your whole yard system 
to apply it, have caused you to lay it aside in favor of 
any system that can prove itself without the necessity 
of a large initial expense. 


The Latest Development in Lumber Transportation. 


Laying aside the rail and car system and the monorail 
we come to the latest development in lumber transpor- 
tation—the tractor and the surface lumber carrier. 

There are a number of tractors in use among the 
Pacifie coast mills. They are able to approach a load 
and pull it to any location in the yard that a horse is 
able to reach. They will engage the load in approxi- 
mately the same time that it requires with the horse, 
and will release in approximately the same length of 
time. It is evident that its economical value is in the 
difference in the speed that it travels. That speed is 
limited only by the possibilities of the iron wheel truck 
traveling over ordinary platforms found around the 
various sawmills, which in most cases will not exceed 
six miles an hour unless the platforms have been spe- 
cially prepared. The tractor does not require any rest- 
ing periods, as is the case with the horse. The horse 
will probably not average better than two and a half 
miles an hour, taking into consideration the resting 
periods. And it is even less on long hauls where they 
are forced to bring the horses back without a load, using 
other horses to make the return haul. This is true of a 
number of operations in the Northwest. In such a case 
the tractor traveling at the same speed that the horse 
would does away with the horses used on the return trip. 
The North Western Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., 
has one yard in which it uses three horses to haul out 
and another three horses on the return haul. In this 
one yard any form of a tractor would eliminate three 
horses. To secure such results one has only to select 
the machine that seems to be mechanically the most 
economical, Under proper conditions a well built 
machine of this character for upkeep would not require 
more than the feed of one horse and would outlast its 
value in horses sevéral times over. There are no prob- 
lems to be met in handling and looking after a well 
manufactured machine of this character. 

The surface lumber carrier has all the advantages of 
the tractor, and many additional ones. Its principal 
idvantage is that it carries the load on its own large 
rubber tired wheels and is not limited in speed on that 
account. In the second place it is a one man machine 
aud its eapaeity ean not be increased by the use of a 
second man. It also has greater flexibility on acount of 
being able to move either forward or backward with 
qual ease. This condition admits spotting a load in 
places where a horse or a tractor would be unable to spot 
‘, as it ean always go out the way it came in, while 

‘th the horse or a tractor space has to be left ahead 

get out, making it difficult to place loads very close 
‘ogether in an alley and making it necessary for the 
‘ruck to be moved by the pilers, which always takes the 
vilers from their work and is, of course, a matter of 

pense, 
Two Styles of Surface Carriers. 

There are two styles of surface lumber carriers manu- 
‘actured. One machine is made specially for handling 
‘umber after it has been placed on the ordinary two- 
vheel lumber truck. It backs up to the load, raises it 
onto the machine automatically, binds it without the 
necessity of the driver leaving his seat, and in less time 
than it ean possibly be done with a man and a horse, 
or with a tractor and two men. It will handle any 

*Address Given Before Washington Branch Meeting of 


West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Tacoma, 
October 1, 








[By Arch Chandler, Seattle, Wash.]* 


ordinary two-wheel truck, and only in the case of a few 
odd sizes of peculiar construction is it necessary to 
make any minor changes. The over-all dimensions of 
this machine, when it has picked up a truck of lumber 
14 feet long, will not exceed the length of the lumber. 
It really makes a unit out of the load and makes it pos- 
sible to manipulate corners and tight places in the yards 
that a horse or a tractor would have difficulty in man- 
aging. 

This machine is built to be operated either electrically 
with storage batteries, or with gasoline motor. The gaso- 
line machine will carry a chemical tank, not only as a 
protection against itself, but of great enough propor- 
tions so that it will be a very valuable emergency fire 
wagon. The fact that it could reach any part of the 
plant on very short notice makes this feature of some 
value. As a matter of fact there is no more danger of 
fire from the gasoline machine than there is from an 
electric machine, and all users of the gasoline machine 
will be able to secure riders to their insurance policies 
without the rate being affected. It is even possible that 
some credit will be allowed on account of the chemical 
tank. 

The electric machines also should be equipped with 
the chemical tank, and made into auxiliary fire wagon 
trucks, as well as the gasoline machines. These tanks 
could be installed at the mill without any difficulty. 

There is an electric surface carrier of the above 
description in use at the Canyon Lumber Company’s 
plant at Everett, Wash. This machine was brought out 
and placed there in order that the manufacturer might 
work out all the changes that were necessary to make it 
fit different lumber yard conditions. That development 
work is finished and they are now placing the refined 
machine on the market, which is the result of five months 
of careful observation of the machine in operation. This 
machine is known by the manufacturers as their No. 2 
machine. 

The other type of surface lumber carrier is made 
especially for handling lumber prepared in units, as is 








SURFACE CARRIER USED BY CROSSETT-WESTERN 
LUMBER COMPANY, OF WAUNA, ORE. 


the case with the monorail. The units are prepared in 
the same space occupied by the lumber truck, being 
placed on two bolsters, which are made from pieces of 
4x6 picked up from the odds and ends about the yard, 
with two cross pieces about 2 inches placed under each 
end to raise them off the platform. ‘The carrier drives 
over the load, engages the ends of these bolsters, raises 
it clear of the ground and carries it to its destination, 
setting it down with the bolsters still under it. It can 
then drive straight ahead and leave the load sitting, or, 
if necessary, back off of the load, as it will travel either 
forward or backward with equal ease. With this 
machine it is possible to place a load close up to the end 
of a platform, or edge of wharf, or, in fact, up to the 
end of a building, or place units in the yard with the 
ends close together. As the loads are placed in the piles 
the bolsters are thrown on the machine and returned, so 
that they are kept well distributed about the yard. As 
there is little expense in preparing them an ample num- 
ber can always be at hand. 

This system offers more in the way of capacity than 
any other lumber carrying or hauling machine. Not hav- 
ing the two-wheeled lumber truck to contend with it has 
twice the capacity of any other carrying device. It will 
carry a load about 4 feet 6 inches high to any length. 
This machine will pick the load up and be away with 
it in quite as short a time as the first carrier described, 
and much quicker than a horse or a tractor, even when 
two men are being used. 

A careful investigation of the various yards will con- 
vince you that at least 90 percent of the lumber handled 
in an ordinary sawmill yard does not need ever to be 
placed on the two-wheel lumber truck. 

There is a machine of this character in operation at 
the Crossett-Western Lumber Company, at Wauna, Ore., 
and it is handling the entire cut of that mill with one 
man. The company’s operation is not any different 
from the operation around any mill. The lumber all 
has to be moved to one place or another. This machine 
has given the Crossett-Western Lumber Company no 
trouble, and the company has disposed of its horses, 
which is sufficient guaranty that the machine works per- 
feetly. 

The Most Important Feature. 

In considering any machine for the handling of lum- 
ber, and the possibilities for economy through the use 
of it, you are apt to overlook the most important 
feature. There is sufficient saving to he gained in 


eliminating the horses and the reduced cost of upkeep 
on the platforms to make it worth while. The greatest 
saving, however, is in the increased efficiency obtained 
through the entire lumber handling crew. You all know 
that the slow moving horses up and down the alleys do 
not inspire any efficiency. Every man who is dependent 
on that movement of lumber for his work moves at the 
same rate of speed that the horse does. The pilers are 
constantly waiting for the load that will be there in a 
few minutes. With the fast moving machine the lum- 
ber is brought when and where it is wanted and it 
increases the pace to an extent that is remarkable. The 
Crossett-Western Lumber Company, through the use of 
a fast moving electric machine, was able to eliminate 
eight men from its lumber handling crew. This was a 
saving the company had not figured on, but was brought 
about by the system that the use of the truck actually 
forced upon it. With this in mind, you can understand 
that even though the number of horses that it is pos- 
sible to eliminate is not sufficient to justify the invest- 
ment in a machine, the possibility of reducing the force 
throughout the yard makes it very much worth while. 
Too much consideration of this one point can not be 
given. On the face of it, it appears to be an exaggera- 
tion but careful consideration and investigation of what 
is being done along that line will be convincing. 

You are absolutely safe in assuming, no matter how 
large your operation is, that a properly selected lumber 
earrier or tractor will produce results and it only re- 
mains for you to investigate carefully the various ma- 
chines that are being offered and to select the one that 
will serve your purpose the best. 


LUMBERMEN PLAN IMPROVED HOMES. 


Drawings for Model Houses and Barns Arranged in 
Book Form by Canadian Association. 





WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 4.—The Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association (of Canada) has undertaken work 
which is of real and constructive value to its members. 
Of this work mention must primarily be made of the 
architectural department, which has been established as 
one of the features of the association. As a result of 
this department a plan book has been turned out offer- 
ing plans which, for practicability, attractiveness of de- 
sign and economy of construction can hardly be equalled 
by any other plan book issued in the Canadian West. 
The management of the association has attempted to is- 
sue a book which will meet the requirements of the con- 
suming public. This work has been actuated by the de- 
sire to render a public service which the retailers them- 
selves have long neglected, namely, that of helping the 
customer to buy the finished product in the way of a 
house, barn or whatever he may desire, rather than mere 
boards, shiplap, dimension or flooring. 

A trained corps of architects have got out this work, 
under the supervision of N. G. Neill, secretary of the 
association, assisted by a committee having practical 
knowledge of western building requirements. 

The officers of the association anticipate the perma- 
nent establishment of an architectural department where 
the needs of the consumer in the country and small towns 
may be served at a nominal cost through the local dealer. 
Other activities that the association are engaged in in- 
elude: negotiations with the railroads respecting amend- 
ments and revision of rates, questions before the railway 
commission and the inauguration of a lost and found 
debtors’ department, the latter proving of especial value 
to the dealers. 


Benefits of the Plan Book. 


Farmers in western Canada need no longer build hap- 
hazard abodes and thus learn by costly and aggravating 
experience what is best suited to their requirements. The 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association has been in a 
position to learn of these mistakes in the past and the 
consequent hardships to prairie settlers, and with this in 
view, appointed itself the medium for improving the 
situation and to this end houses and barns were designed 
as described above by a specially engaged staff. 

The result of these efforts is contained in the plan 
book, which has now been distributed by members of the 
association to prospective home builders. It contains 
plans of model houses which may be built from $500 to 
$6,000. For each design plans such as a builder would 
require may be secured free through any of the mem- 
bers, who are also in a position to give, practically to a 
dollar, the cost of any of the structures. 


Many Features Included. 


The designs are such as would require standard grades 
and sizes of lumber and also standard building material 
and fittings and hence, as the book points out, a build- 
ing of economical construction may be produced which 
also embodies the important factors of solid comfort, 
convenience and attractiveness. 

Designs for barns, silos and portable and permanent 
granaries are another feature of the book which is now 
being distributed. Practically all buildings required by 
the western farmer are covered, however, and thus there 
are found also drawings for horse barns, general purpose 
barns, cattle barns, implement sheds, hog pens, poultry 
houses, dairy and ice houses, farm elevators, garages and 
other structures. Some of the designs are simple and 
may be put up at the minimum of expense while others 
provide for large structures and are suitable for farming 
on an extensive scale. 
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AMERICAN COMMERCE FACES CRISIS. 


Pacific Ocean Shipping Trade Now in Japanese Hands 
—Discrimination Feared. 


{By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—American commerce in 
the Orient is facing a crisis as the result of the disap- 
pearance from the Pacific Ocean of the last ship flying 
the American flag, according to a report from Consul 
General George k. Anderson, of Hongkong, which has 
just been made public by the State Department. The 
sale of the vesseis of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany leaves the entire shipping trade in the hands of the 
Japanese, according to Consul Anderson, and American 
commerce will be discriminated against in every way 
possible. Consul Anderson says: 

There are certain practical and immediate results of the 
change which must be taken into consideration by American 
busiuess Wen interested in the trade of the Orient in any 
way or tu avy degree, and indeed by all interests concerned 
in American trade abroad in general. 

In ordinary years prior to the war there was a vessel 
capacity of 936,000 tons a year bound from the Far East 
to San Francisco and Puget Sound ports. Of this total 
the Pacific Mail steamers had a capacity of 225,150 tons 
and, after the war broke out, by tne use of certain coal 
bunkers 50,830 tons more were added. But there was a 
considerable cutting down of tonnage on the Pacific be- 
cause of the withdrawal of several vessels, particularly 
those of the Royal Mail and the Hamburg-American 
lines. ; 

In his report Mr. Anderson says that in ordinary years 
the actual treight moving in transpacific trade was less 
than the available tonnage, but with the advent of the 
war the situation changed. 

The report states that freight has piled up on the 
docks in oriental and American ports until at times as 
much as 75,000 to 80,000 tons of freight was offered 
in the ports of the Far East without vessels to carry it. 
The summer dullness has relieved the congestion some- 
what but Consul Anderson predicts that the revival of 
business this fall will bring about another freight short- 
age, even if all vessels previously in service were kept 
on the Pacific. He adds: 

This shortage will be serious and will seriously affect 
American trade to and from the Orient. Already the freignat 
situation has been unfavorable to American trade, particu- 
larly the export of American steel, oil products and heavy 
goocs, * * * as 

‘Ty this shortage, already anticipated and already the sub- 
ject of complaint and adjustment, must now be added the 
loss of the thirty sailings a year already realized by the 
largest and best equipped line on the Vacific, reducing the 
total available tonuage to about half what it was in normal 
times and reducing the number of sailings of mail and pas- 
senger vessels about half. * * * 

In the way of passenger service the situation is even 
more serious, according to Consul Anderson. The Jap- 
anese lines carry only a few ‘‘intermediate’’ passengers 
on their runs to Puget Sound ports and that service is 
capable of but little expansion. At certain seasons of 
the year passengers have to wait their turn to get accom- 
modations across the Pacific. With the withdrawal of the 
Pacific Mail steamers, seven out of the eleven passenger 
steamers are taken from the service. The ships left af- 
ford accommodation for about one-third of the passenger 
business now offered. 

The report states that during the acute shortage of 
tonnage existing last spring the Japanese Government or- 
dered Japanese lines, all of which enjoy substantial sub- 
sidies, to take freight during certain months from Jap- 
anese ports only. The other lines concerned were compelled 
to make such arrangements as were possible to take 
freight from Hongkong, Manila, Formosa and other ports 
deprived of service by Japanese ships. To do this they 
attempted to charter additional vessels but none were 
to be chartered at that time. The present demand for 
tonnage is as great as it has been and will be larger. 
Aside from the heavily subsidized Japanese lines the 
Blue Funnel Line has a transpacifie service averaging one 
12,000-ton steamer a month. Until recently the Dollar 
line used four small boats in this service. Of these one 
has been sold while the others now run between Hong- 
kong and Canadian ports only. The Minnesota, the 
largest ship on the Pacific, is irregular in its sailings and 
it is understood will run to Canadian ports only in the 
future. 

Whatever may be the causes for the recent changes the 
actual result has been to place American trade and 
American interests in the Far East in the greatest dan- 
ger. To see American business in the Orient, built up 
only after years of patient work, left at the mercy of 
Japanese lines which are under the control of the Jap- 
anese Government is bad enough, but the most important 
fact of all is that there appears no prospect for some 
time of enough vessels to care for American trade or 
to carry Americans between the United States and the 
Orient. Under present conditions, there appears little 
chance of expanding the passenger carrying facilities. 





RESERVE BANKS REPORT BETTER TONE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.—Reports to the Federal 
Reserve Board from the twelve regional reserve banks 
indicate a slightly better tone in business throughout the 
country, but in most of the reports the word ‘‘improve- 


ment’’ is used conservatively. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that there is any general boom going on anywhere 
in the country in any line except tue manufacture of 
munitions of war for the Allies. The steel industry ap- 
pears to be tlourishing more than any otner. ‘The reports 
trom the several districts are as follows: 

Boston—There is a general improvement in all lines of 
trade over last month. ‘This improvement is very slight 
and reports from same iines vary and are very “spotty.” 
lt is encouraging to note that this improvement is apart 
from addition to European orders, which have affected so 
many classes of industry in this district. The money 
Market, on the other hand, continues much the same and 
as yet not only is the usual seasonal demand for money 
absent, but if anything rates are slightly soiter than they 
have been at any time during the piesent year. 

New York.—While advices of poor retail business and 
slow collections are reported from certain sections, whole- 
salers consulted in New York City suy that trade is ex- 
panding and they believe that the outlook is good for 
tall and winter business. ‘The industrial situation re- 
mains unchanged with continued activity in lines aftected 
by foreign demand. Many reservists lett the country 
during the last year and immigration has fallen to the 
lowest figures since 1899. ‘he export trade of the port 
of New \Lork continues to exceed that of last year. 


Philadelphia—September has not proved a better month 
than August for business. ‘There has been practically 
little if any change from conditions reported a month ago. 
General business conditions may be summarized as 
spotty, with unusual activity continuing in the manufac- 
ture of munitions. Domestic business is not up to the 
normal and the snap ordinarily counted on at this sea- 
son of the year is lacking. Concerns engaged in filling 
emergency orders are prospering. Labor is now better 
employed than during several months past and its in- 
creased buying power ought soon to be felt. The steel 
business is good and the leading companies look for a 
continuance of the present rate of operation through the 
year. ‘The petroleum industry has improved consider- 
ably and the outlook is good. The cement business has 
dropped off considerably. The lumber situation is un- 
changed and far from good. Textile lines are handi- 
capped more than ever by the shortage of dyestuffs and 
they report no relief in sight. The largest railroad in the 
district reports no idle good-order cars and the total 
loaded car movement eastbound and westbound shows 
an increase of 16 percent over last year. 


Cleveland.—_Improved conditions heretofore confined to 
special lines have now found their way into general trade 
throughout the district. Reports received this month 
have a more uniform tone of improvement. While build- 
ing operations for 1915 do not compare favorably with the 
figures for 1914, in the principal cities of this district 
there have been a number of good sized contracts placed 
during the last two weeks. The steel business continues 
to boom. The usual fall demand for money has not 
materialized. 


Richmond.—-Great improvement is noted in the furni- 
ture manufacturing lines, an industry of considerable 
proportions in this district, the movement helping lumber 
in some slight degree. Building operations, however, are 
far below normal. 


Atlanta.—Business in naval stores appears to improve 
and, though the operations are conservative, a much 
stronger feeling prevails among operators and jobbers. 

Chicago.—So far as there is any change in general busi- 
ness conditions in this district it is for the better, and 
there aopears to be a feeling of more confidence in the 
future. Production at South Chicago and Gary is re- 
ported at the limit of capacity. At Detroit the automobile 
industry shows unusual activity; Grand Rapids reports 
improvement in the furniture manufacturing lines; re- 
ports from Milwaukee indicate more activity at the fac- 
tories; Indianapolis shows improvement in some lines; 
Iowa reports business generally stimulated by the good 
crops. Money conditions show no material change. 


St. Louis.—General business conditions in this district 
show an increased activity indicated by the improvement 
during July. This is particularly true of the wholesale 
trade. Manufact'irers appear to be feeling the effect of 
the increased demand. Collections, especially in the 
South, show an improvement. The feeling among mer- 
chants seems to have changed from one of doubt to one 
of confidence. 

Minneapolis.—General business is prosperous and is 
moving at about normal. Many lines are beginning to 
feel the influence of a good crop in better orders from 
agricultural districts. 


Kansas City—Generally speaking the Kansas City situa- 
tion reflects the conditions prevailing throughout the dis- 
trict; that is, the banks are carrying an excess of loan- 
able funds and are in a position to meet legitimate local 
demands. 

Dallas—General conditions in this district since our 
August letter have shown some improvement and the 
month of September has been favorable. Interior banks 
are anticipating a liquidation of their loans and an in- 
crease in deposits and are amply prepared to extend fa- 
cilities both to the producer and merchant in marketing 
of the crop. 


San Francisco—Conditions in this district have not 
changed to any significant extent during the last thirty 
days. The lumber business is very slow but the trade 
in Alaska is proving of increased importance for the ex- 
treme Northwest. In Washington and Oregon 60 percent 
of wage earners are employed in lumbering. Within two 
years lumber prices have declined from $13.50 base per 
1,000 feet to $7.50, making a difference of $30,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 in market value of normal output. Wages con- 
stitute 75 percent of lumber cost and 40 percent of rail- 
road transportation cost. The wages value in lumber far 
outweighs the timber value. An extreme illustration is 
a recent Puget Sound cargo sold at $9 average. Trans- 
portation cost, including insurance, was $42. Delivered 


in Europe the cost will be $51 per 1,000 feet of lumb>», of 
which approximately $2.25 constitutes the timber y»lue, 
Railroads, normally consumers of 25 percent, are 
taking only about 5 percent of the lumber'‘output. ‘ack 
of ships, canal tolls, and lack of railroad buying ob- 
viously affect tremendously the commercial and jp us- 
trial activity of such a lumbering section. In spite of 
present low prices, perhaps partly because of them, the 
lumber cut has considerably increased of late, weak 


now 


con- 
cerns being forccd to operate in order to meet ste: lily 
increasing taxes and other obligations, and strong con- 
cerns not hesitating to accumulate stock against an 


emergency demand which is expected to follow the 
of the war. 


CLAIM COMMERCE IS SAFEGUARDED. 


Close 








Believe Underwood Act Will Prevent Dumping of 
European Goods on American Market. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5—Members of the Senate 
and the House who were in any way active in framing 
the tariff law of 1913 are greatly amused at the ef. 
forts of Secretary of Commerce Redfield to find a means 
of preventing European goods from being dumped on the 
American market. If there is one thing which the 
Ways and Means committee of the House and the Finance 
committee of the Senate pride themselves on having ae- 
complished, in the Underwood tariff, it is the framing of 
a provision that will effectually stop any European manu- 
facturer from dumping his surplus goods on the Ameri- 
can market at absurdly low prices. Paragraph L of 
Section 3 of the tariff act was designed to cure just such 
evils and members of Congress say that if the Secretary 
of Commerce would read the act it would not be neces- 
sary for him to rack his brain to find a remedy for an 
evil which does not now exist, or to call upon the public 
for helpful suggestions. 

Secretary Redfield, in his letter on the subject to Dr. 
E. E. Pratt, chief of the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, indicates that he is looking for some curative 
that has nothing to do with the tariff. Members of 
Congress want to know by what authority the Secretary 
of Commerce proposes to go outside of the tariff act to 
correct ‘‘dumping,’’ when Congress has decided that the 
policy of the Government is to use the tariff for that 
purpose. It is not likely, they say, that Congress will 
reverse itself soon on this question, and any other sug- 
gestions which the Secretary of Commerce is pleased to 
make will probably not fall upon fertile ground, at least 
not until it is proved that the plan adopted by Congress 
has failed to produce the desired results. 

Paragraph L of section 3 of the tariff law specifically 
places in the hands of the General Board of Appraisers 
the power to increase the invoiced value of imported 
goods so as to raise the duty thereon in ease there is 
any suspicion that the European producers are attempt- 
ing to dump their goods on the American market or to 
use price cutting as an unfair means of competition. It 
provides: 

The actual market value or wholesale price as defined by 
law of any imported merchandise which is consigned for sale 
in the United States, or which is sold for exportation to the 
United States and which is not actually sold or freely offered 
for sale in usual wholesale quantities in the open market of 
the country of exportation, to all purchasers, shall not in any 
case be appraised at less than the wholesale price at which 
such or similar imported merchandise is actually sold or 
freely offered for sale in usual wholesale quantities in the 
United States in the open market, due allowance by deduc- 
tion being made for estimated duties thereon, cost of trans- 
portation, insurance and other necessary expenses from the 
place of shipment to the place of delivery and a commission 
not exceeding 6 percentum if any has been paid or contracted 
to be paid on consigned goods, or profits not to exceed 8 
percentum and a reasonable allowance for general expenses 
(not to exceed 8 percentum) on purchased goods. 


Another part of the paragraph is designed to give the 
board of appraisers the right to fix the value of goods 
that are not ordinarily to be found in the open market. 
In that case the customs officers shall ascertain by all 
available means the cost of production of such merchan- 
dise at the time of exportation to the United States and 
at the place of manufacture, including overhead charges, 
and to add ‘‘not less than 8 percentum nor more than 
50 percentum’’ to the cost thus ascertained. 

The law further defines ‘‘market vaiue’’ as 


The price at which the merchandise described in the in- 
voice is offered for sale to all purchasers in said markets, and 
that it is the price which the manufacturer or owner making 
the declaration would have received and was willing to re- 
ceive for such merchandise sold in the ordinary course of 
trade in the usual wholesale quantities, and that it includes 
all charges thereon provided by this Act, and the actual quan- 
tity thereof, and that no different invoice of the merchandise 
mentioned in the invoice so produced has been or will be fur- 
nished to anyone. If the merchandise was actually purchased 
or agreed to be purchased, the declaration shall also contain 
a statement that the currency in which such invoice is 
made out was actually paid for the merchandise by the pur- 
chaser or agreed to be paid, fixed or determined. 


It has been suggested to Secretary Redfield that if he 
is not satisfied with the operation of the anti-dumping 
clause of the tariff act he might recommend to Congress 
an amendment to the Federal Trade Commission act sim- 
ilar to the anti-dumping clause of the Australian law on 
trusts and monopolies. In that law the Comptroller is 
authorized to prohibit importation of merchandise if, 
the imported goods have been purchased abroad from the 
manufacturer, or some person acting for or in combination 
with him or accounting to him, at prices greatly below 
their ordinary cost of production where produced, or market 
price where purchased ; or, 

If the imported goods are imported by or for the manu- 
facturer, or some person acting for or in combination with 
him or accounting to him, and are being sold in Austraiia 
at a price which is less than gives the person importing oF 
selling them a fair profit upon their foreign market value, oF 
their fair selling value if sold in the country of production. 
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CONGRESS HAS PROBLEM TO SOLVE. 


Must Decide What ‘Shall Become of Land Originally 
Granted to Railroad. 


WasHincTon, D. C., Oct. 6—One of the problems 
whieh Congress will have to take up during the coming 
gession is to decide what shall become of the 2,300,000 
acres of land in Oregon which the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road has had possession of for more than half a century. 
In the Oregon ease, which was a suit brought by the Gov- 
ernment to secure the return of this land, on account of 
alleged violations by the railroad company of the pro- 
visions of the grant, the Supreme Court dodged respon- 
sibility for the final disposition of the land by deciding 
that the railroad company should be enjoined from dis- 
posing of the lands, ‘‘until Congress shall have reason- 
able time to provide by legislation for their disposition 
in accordance with such policy as it may deem fitting 
under the cireumstances and at the same time secure to 
the defendants all the value of the granting acts con- 
ferred upon the railroads.’’ 

Oregonians have asked that the land be sold to them 
according to the provisions of the original grant, which 
was that not more than 160 acres be sold to any one 
person and that the price should not be more than $2.50 
an acre. It is further provided in the grant that the land 
must be sold to bona fide settlers only. A mass meeting 
has been held in Oregon, and resolutions were passed ask- 
ing Congress to make such disposition of the land, giving 
the people of Oregon a chance to purchase it at $2.50 an 
acre. 

The Department of Agriculture and the National Con- 
servation Association have a different idea of what should 
become vf the land, and already plans are being laid to 
influence Congress to adopt a plan for disposing of these 
lands, somewhat as follows: The 2,300,000 acres of land 
will be placed in a forest reserve to be handled as follows: 
1. Classified by the Geological Survey as non-timbered 
land, suitable for agriculture; timbered land suitable for 
agriculture after the timber crop has been removed; tim- 
berland suitable only for reproduction of forest or min- 
ing land, according to the character of the respective 
tracts. 

The proposed act would provide that the non-timbered 
agricultural lands and the surface mineral lands will be 
thrown open to homesteaders, with a proviso in the grant 
reserving the mineral rights to the Government with the 
right to condemn so much of the surface as is necessary 
for mining operations. The timbered agricultural land 
would be treated the same way, after the Forest Service 
has sold the timber and it has been removed. The tim- 
bered land, suitable only for forest reproduction, would 
remain permanently in the reservation, 

In other words, the conservationists, who have mapped 
out this program and have secured the approval of the 
Department of Agriculture, propose to apply the latest 


theories regarding conservation to this land which the . 


Supreme Court has given back to the Government. __ 

But there is still another and most serious question 
for Congress to decide with reference to this land. The 
Supreme Court has said that the value of the granting 
acts conferred upon the railroads must be preserved and, 
according to the acts, that was $2.50 an acre for all 
lands, amounting to a total of $7,855,423 for the full 
amount of land granted which was about 3,100,000 acres. 
The railroad company sold, however, approximately 800,- 
000 aeres of this land, all of which was timberland, and 
for it the sum of $5,506,870 was obtained. The railroad 
company claims, however, that this was not the net rev- 
enue for the lands, for it has paid out $3,011,776 in legal 
expenses, salaries and taxes. 

The conservationists will urge, however, that the rail- 
road company is only entitled to the difference between 
what the full land grant would have brought at $2.50 
an acre and the amount received, which is $2,348,513, or 
a little more than $1 an acre for the land that is left. 
The Forest Service has made an estimate of the timber 
on this land and finds that the stumpage value is about 
$50,000,000. 

With the administration behind such a measure the 
conservationists believe they can put it through at this 
session of Congress. If Congress shows a disposition to 
be more liberal with the railroad, or if it becomes evident 
that a conservation measure can not be passed now and 
that there is danger of a bill being passed which will 
throw all this land on the market at $2.50 an acre, the 
conservationists are prepared to put up a fight for the 
purpose of blocking all legislation at the coming session, 





WHY INDUSTRY IS DEPRESSED. 


Government Experts Charge Overproduction as 
Fundamental Cause of Lumbeéermen’s Troubles. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6.—Overproduction is the 
fundamental cause of the very general depression in the 
lumber industry of the United States. Overproduction is 
properly chargeable in part to lack of foresight on the 
part of lumbermen and in part to the loss of markets 
heretofore enjoyed. The influence «f the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff on the lumber industry has been only 
incidental and local. 

This is the view of experts of the Federal Government 
who have recently made a careful investigation into con- 
ditions in the lumber industry. The investigation is still 
going on and several highly interesting and valuable 
reports during the coming winter are promised. While 
the findings are not yet final the experts are satisfied 
from the data at hand as to the fundamental causes that 
underlie the depression in this great American industry. 

(Concluded on Page 57.) 
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RAILROADS GAIN AN ADVANTAGE. 


Present Notable Arguments on Valuation Problem, 
While State Commissions Ask More Time. 


[By ODELL.] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.—The general feeling in 
Washington appears to be that the railroads ‘‘put one 
over’’ on the State railroad and utilities commissions in 
the presentation of oral argument to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the fundamental principles which 
should govern the commission in making a valuation of 
the property of common carriers under the provisions of 
the law passed by Congress. 

The ‘‘big guns’’ of the railroads’ legal talent were 
on hand when the gavel of Chairman McChord fell Thurs- 
day morning of last week and were prepared to proceed 
with oral argument, but the representatives of the State 
commissions were not ready to go ahead and did not do 
so. Instead, they asked for sixty days within which to 
file briefs in reply to certain contentions of the railroads 
with which they do not agree and to present their side of 
the case more fully. The commission granted this re- 
quest. 

Notable arguments were made on behalf of the carriers 
by George Stewart Patterson, Pierce Butler, William G. 
Brantley and other well known attorneys who have been 
retained in the valuation work. Mr. Brantley’s argu- 
ment on depreciation was particularly striking. He ad- 
vanced the contention that in fixing the value of rail- 
road rolling stock the commission should allow ‘‘full 
value’’ for old cars. For example, if a freight car in 
use is found to be twenty years old but is capable of 
further use the company owning it is entitled to full 
value, since when it is replaced by a new car they will 
get no credit for the new car. The same rule, he said, 
must be applied to old locomotives, unless it be clearly 
understood that full credit is to be given for the new 
locomotives which replace those now in service. 


Attorney Patterson found fault with the school of 
economists, on and off the commission, who believe that 
improvements and betterments made out of earnings 
should not be charged to capital account. He took the 
ground that under the law all money taken from the 
earnings of the carriers and put into improvements and 
betterments could be paid to the stockholders, in which 
event it certainly would be charged to capital account. 
If after it was paid to stockholders it was put back into 
the property by them it also would be so charged. 

Much of the discussion regarding valuation matters is 
highly technical and much complicated and, therefore, 
of little interest to the general public. Members of the 
commission made it clear, however, that it is of vital im- 
portance to the business interests of the country, as well 
as to the railroads, that a substantial agreement be ar- 
rived at between the parties involved as to the funda- 
mental principles which shall be applied in making the 
valuation of property that is now under way. 


In order to present their side of the matter effectively 
the principal railroads of the country formed what is 
known as the Presidents’ Conference Committee. The 
brief filed with the commission on behalf of this con- 
ference committee goes into the history of the legislation 
directing that a valuation of the property of common 
carriers be made. It calls attention to the fact that the 
commission first discussed the question in its second 
annual report in 1888, and from 1903 down to the pas- 
sage of the act in its annual reports repeatedly urged the 
passage of such legislation. Attention also is called to 
the fact that the Railroad Securities Commission in its 
letter to the President advocated the valuation of rail- 
road property. The brief states that from the reports 
of the Senate and House committees and the debates in 
Congress it obviously was the purpose of the makers of 
the law ‘‘not only to find final value, but to ascertain 
and classify every element of value so that in every case 
that can subsequently arise all questions with respect to 
final value may be determined by the courts.’’ This is 
taken to indicate a purpose on the part of the railroads 
to engage in extensive litigation in order to establish 
what they conceive to be a tair valuation of their prop- 
erties for purposes of rate making, capitalization, taxa- 
tion and the regulation of the issuance of securities. 


The railroad attorneys laid particular stress on the 
subject of depreciation. In this connection their brief 
says in part: 


Depreciation is a lessening of worth or value in use or for 
the purposes of the use of piysical property. There is no 
depreciation in a composite property when the deterioration 
in = physical parts is taken care of by proper replacements 
as due. 

The railroad is new when construction is completed and all 
of the physical parts are properly codrdinated, but at this 
time the separate units of a railroad are not new. They have 
all departed more or less from a condition of “newness,” 
depreciation of the separate units must be measured from 
such condition or the depreciation of the separate units 
occurring during construction must be added as a part of the 
cost of reproduction new. 

It is common knowledge that a newly constructed railroad 
has no greater length of life than an old railroad which has 
been properly maintained, and is not only of no greater value 
as a piece of physical property than is the old railroad, but 
is actually of less value. : 


There being no increase in value by reason of a newness it 
necessarily follows that the ageing of a railroad has nothing 
to do with its value as a physical property, other than to 
increase such value by appreciation. 

The ‘‘value of the property invested" in a railroad is pre 
served indefinitely by due and proper replacements, and, 
therefore, unless these replacements are neglected, there is 


no depreciation in the railroad. 


CARRIERS SEEK INCREASE. 


At Special Hearing Railroads Ask Cancellation of 
Suspension Tariffs—Lumbermen Not Represented: 





At a night session before Examiner Edward W. Hines 
held in the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, October 1, the rail 
roads in Western ‘lrunk Line territory presented evi- 
dence supporting their plea tor cancellations ot sus 


pended tariffs. No lumbermen were present as protest 
ants and the entire proceedings occupied only a very 
tew minutes. 

Representing the Wisconsin & Michigan Railway, 8. N. 
Harrison presented evidence asking ior the cancella 
tion otf the suspension of that raiway’s taliff on saw 


logs, which carried an increased rate of 44 cent a hun 
died pounds (I. U. C. A 3083). 'Lhis evidence snowed 
that the country which the Wisconsin & Michigan Kaul 
way traverses 1s sparsely inhabited and that ine eurn 
ings of the road are dangerously low. ‘Lhe log traitic 
exists only during three months of the year and utilizes 
the special equipment required to carry tue logs only one 
way, necessitating that the rolling stock be returned 
empty. A part of the eviuence submitted by Mr. Harri- 
son was the statement that 250 cais, 75 percent of which 
are provided with special equipment, aie requued in tuis 
work of transporting saw lugs. Duiing the three months 
of last winter the average wn mile eurnings ot the road 
from saw logs were 7.4 cents aud as there was uo load- 
ing on the ieturn trips this turther cut the earnimgs. 
Moreover, the work or haulung saw logs is unavoidauty 
severe on the equipment, whicn 1s often damaged py a 
falinmg log. Mr. Harrison stated that tne average length 
ot hauls will increase and not decrease. 

A. b. Boyd, chairman of the Western Trunk Line com 
mittee, and J. W. Allen, general agent ot the treight 
department of the Missour, Kansas & ‘lexas Railway, 
presented evidence looking toward the cancellation ot 
the suspensions on the toliowing tariiis: 


Supplement 30, Western Trunk Line 54, Boyd's I. C. C. 


A 622, asking for an increase of 1 percent a huuwared pounds 
on lumber. 

Supplement 27, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 5355 A, I. 
C, C. 9763, and Suppiement 5, Cuicago Great Western, 45, 


Boyd's I. C. C, 9754, tne last two asking for increases in 
rates on lumber varying from 4% cent to 2 cents a hundred 
pounds in Missourl aud Ukiaboma, inciuded in Western ‘krunk 
Line territory (Index 509 to 529 inclusive). 

Both Mr. Boyd and Mr. Allen took the stand in these 
cases and submitted some evidence and a tew exhibits 
tending to show that these suspended tarifis were reason- 
able and just. In one instance, as no protestants were 
present, no exhibits were filed, Mr. Boyd stating he would 
give his testimony and file the exhibits the tollowing 
Monday, October 4. But Examiner Hines said Monday 
afternoon that up to Monday noon, when the hearimgs 
adjourned, no exhibit had been filed. He thought, how- 
ever, that the exhibit would be mailed. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION. 


Urged to Maintain Present Rate Adjustment—Severa: 
Lumber Companies Seek Reparation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5—The importance of the 
lumber industry to the city of Cairo, Ill, is revealed in 
a brief filed by the Cairo Association of Commerce with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of the 
Paducah (Ky.) Board of Trade vs. the Illinois Central 
Railroad et al., in which Paducah is seeking a more ad- 
vantageous rate adjustment and in which the Cairo As- 
sociation of Commerce has intervened. The brief states 
that the population of Cairo is approximately 17,000 and 
that practically all of the working population is engaged 
in various lumber manufacturing pursuits. Practically 
all of the products of these various establishments is 
shipped out of Cairo to consumers in other sections of 
the country. In view of the fact that Cairo is served 
by four trunk lines, in addition to being at the head of 
deep water navigation on the Mississippi, while Paducah 
‘*is located on a branch line of the Illinois Central and 
already enjoys an advantage of 5 cents per 100 pounds 
on logs and rough material from adjacent territory over 
Cairo,’’ the commission is strongly urged to deny the 
prayer of the Paducah Board of ‘Trade and maintain the 
present rate adjustment between the two cities. 

The Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Company, of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., has filed a complaint against the Iron 
Mountain Railroad, asking $953.76 reparation on certain 
shipments of hardwood lumber from Okolona, Ark., to 
Morehouse, Mo. A rate of 13 cents was charged on these 
shipments, while complainant states that 8 cents would 


(Concluded on Page 57.) 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD MONTHLY MEETING. 


Manufacturers Discuss Market Conditions and See Heavy Spring Buying — National Association’s Trade Extension 
Campaign, Use of Wood Blocks and Affiliation of Timbermen and Loggers Furthered. 


Tacoma, WaASH., Oct. 1—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington branch, was held at the Hotel 
Tacoma here today. Following the regular meeting the 
trustees of the association, together with a number of 
the members who had been invited to join them, attended 
a dinner at which the business of the trustees was con- 
ducted. ‘Tomorrow the golf enthusiasts of the associa- 
tion, who are remaining in Tacoma for the purpose, will 
compete on the links for a trophy presented by Presi- 
dent J. H. Bloedel, of the association, and a cup offered 
by the Tacoma members of the association. 

“The principal topic of discussion at today’s meeting 
was market conditions and reports from all quarters 
showed that there had been some improvement in price 
during the last month, although the volume of business 
is not very large and the manufacturers do not look for 
heavy fall buying. It seems to be the consensus of 
manufacturers of this section, and reports of lumbermen 
from practically all sections, that the spring buying will 
be heavy and begin early. Some items of stock are 
searce and in good demand and manufacturers as a gen- 
eral rule will advance their prices on these items. Prices 
on other stock are said to be holding firm. 

The work of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was dis- 
eussed and the codperation of sawmill machinery manu- 
facturers in the financing of this project was spoken of 
with appreciation by the lumbermen. 

Among other interesting subjects put before the asso- 
ciation were the report of Engineer O. P. M. Goss on the 
work of his department and a comparison of prices of 
lumber during the last five years and cut and shipment 
reports by G. A. Brewer, of the Lumbermen’s Informa- 
tion Bureau. 

The meeting was called to order by President J. H. 
Bloedel at 2 o’clock and the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting was dispensed with on motion of Maj. 
E. G. Grigas. The honor of making this motion has by 
eustom estublished for many years been given to E. G. 
Ames, of the Puget Mill Company, Seattle, who is prob- 
ably the most regular attendant at the meetings of all 
the association’s members, but who was absent today. 

Secretary Babcock read a letter from Federal Trade 
Commissioner Will H. Parry addressed to President J. H. 
Bloedel, in which he stated that Mr. Bloedel’s suggestion 
would have the commission’s early attention. This sug- 
gestion was that the commission consider the matter of 
a uniform cost accounting system developed from the 
data gathered by Austin Cary, of the Forest Service, and 
that this information be furnished the lumbermen for 
the benefit of the industry. Mr. Parry took occasion to 
thank Mr. Bloedel and members of the West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association for their attitude and 
testimony during the Federal Trade Commission hearings 
on the Pacifie coast. 

The secretary also called attention to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearings on reclassification and to 
the fact that the traffic committee of the association 
recommended that the association take part in the hear- 
ings and that it be represented by Counsel J. N. Teal. 
Mr. Teal attended the recent hearing at Chicago and 
made a report to the trustees at their dinner tonight. 

The secretary made mention of the association’s work 
in aiding retailers in advertising by furnishing them 
cuts, and showed a number of newspaper clipping adver- 
tisements of retailers using these cuts. 

Regarding the work of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
President Bloedel called attention to the subscription of 
Henry Disston & Sons, E. C. Atkins & Co., and the 
Simonds Manufacturing Company, all manufacturers of 
saws. Mr. Bloedel said that the manufacturers of saw- 
mill machinery were as much interested in the welfare 
of the lumber business as the lumber manufacturers 
themselves and suggested that lumber manufacturers, 
who have friends among the manufacturers of sawmill 
machinery, should take occasion to talk to these manufac- 
turers and interest them in this work. He also announced 
that E. A. Sterling, who is at the head of the trade ex- 
tension department. would be on the Pacific coast Oc- 
tober 13 and 14 and at that time will tell the lumber- 
men of the plans of his department. Mr. Bloedel said 
that the trade extension department is getting a good 
start and in his opinion will get quick and practical re- 
sults. 

A letter from the Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., stated that there was a very marked 
improvement in southern yellow pine market conditions. 


Reports on Use of Creosoted Products. 


O. P. M. Goss, the association’s forest products en- 
gineer, reported on the progress of the different jobs of 
laying wood block paving that are being done in the 
Northwest at this time. He also told of a handbook of 
structural timbers that is being prepared, which will be 
a compilation of information for the users of timbers. 
This book will deal with three principal subjects, namely: 
timber columns, timber beams and floors. When com- 
pleted an architect will be able to take this book and in 
the tables find the safe bearing load on columns, beams 
and mill or laminated floors, in this way making it 
easier for the architect by furnishing him with correct 
information which should facilitate timber building. 

Preliminary tests on creosoted fir timbers recently made 
at Portland speak remarkably well for these timbers 








when properly treated. They show that these timbers 
lose practically nothing of their strength. Mr. Goss also 
assured the manufacturers that a pamphlet is being pre- 
pared which will contain the full statements of facts 
regarding the comparative tests of the strength of south- 
ern yellow pine and fir and other woods, and which will 
practically refute many statements of manufacturers 
showing comparisons that are derogatory to fir and 
which the fir manufacturers are convinced are unfair as 
they do not tell the whole story. All the data from the 
new hand book will be taken from Government reports 
and will be based absolutely on facts that can not be 
denied. One of the most striking points brought out was 
that in the reports being used by manufacturers of 
southern yellow pine, purporting to show the relative 
strengths of fir and southern yellow pine, the fir tested 
was from Johnson County, Wyoming, and the test showed 
very favorable to longleaf yellow pine. To any one at 
all familiar with Douglas fir to say the tests were made 
from fir grown in Wyoming is sufficient. Fir grown in 
any territory east of the Cascade Mountains is an alto- 
gether different type of wood from that grown on the 
Pacific coast, as it is coarse grained and less adapted 
to timber purposes. The tests made by the Government 
a few years ago by the naval department for use in the 
Bremerton Navy Yard show fir in a very favorable light 
as compared with southern yellow pine. ; 
Sheets bearing the reports of cut and shipment from 
north Pacific coast mills for August, 1915, and in addition 
a sheet bearing the prevailing prices of a number of the 
most important patterns manufactured by the fir manufac- 
turers, showing the prices for September during five years, 
from 1911 to 1915, were distributed among the members. 
G. A. Brewer, of the information bureau, explained that 





J. H. BLOEDEL, OF SEATTLE, WASH.: 
President West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


the prices so given were not the average prices as based 
by all prices coming into the information bureau at 
those times, but were the prices received by the major- 
ity of manufacturers during that period. 


Cut and Shipment Report for August, 1915—158 Mills. 
Members. 

Mills. ; 
55> Operating ..... 
19 Not operating . 


ut. Shipments. Capacity. 
. -148,169,685 139,316,061 156,048,000 
; 3,629,755 44,856,000 

















SB PO SOOS S55.vn sadness SaGeeasen | RAE EE 47,520,000 
*: Mot Apereting ...ccs Gok eewkss | het se 16,560,000 
87 143,169,685 142,945,816 264,984,000 
Non-Members. 

3 Operating ........5. 87,255,817 84,492,257 92,280,000 
oe 6 DOL MpOTAUINE 6.6.40 ccessann's 938,556 33,480,000 
18 No report cw sete Sasaseaas  AkeShouEES 27,240,000 
71 87,255,517 85,430,813 158,000,000 
Se DAN ks cn sonsancxeu 230,425,502 228,376,629 417,984,000 


The above capacity figured on monthly basis. 
Recapitulation. 


Daily capacity. 
De SPI ons Gand Washo skate ene ehaeewinoss 10,347,000 


RD. DOE DRSCRAINE on 8002 anc benssshehabeekboecan’ 3,264,000 
DB WO BEDONL . siass swe hese naneneseaseasio session 3,115,000 
690,000 


158 17,416,000 
Total listed capacity west of mountains, 25,952,000 (268 
mills). 


Prevailing Prices for September for Years as Follows. 


1915. 1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 
1x4 No. 1 VG flooring....... $21.00 $23.00 $27.00 $30.00 $23.00 
[x4 No. 2 VG flooring... ..... 18.00 20.00 24.00 24.00 20.50 
1x4 No. 3 VG flooring....... 12.50 11.00 15.00 18.50 13.00 
1x4 No. 2 & B SG flooring... 12.00 12.50 14.00 16.50 13.00 
1x4 No. 3 SG flooring....... 9.00 9.50 11.50 14.00 10.50 
1x6 No. 2 & B SG flooring... 15.00 16.00 17.00 20.50 15.00 
1x6 No. 3 SG flooring........ 13,00 12.00 14.50 17.50 11.50 
5,x4 No. 2 & B ceiling...... 12.00 12.50 13.50 16.00 12.00 
%x4 No. 8 ceiling .......... 8.00 8.00 8.50 12.50 7.00 
1x6 No. 2 & B drop siding... 14.00 14.00 16.00 18.50 15.00 
1x6 No. 3 drop. siding....... 11.50 11.50 12.00 15.00 11.00 
B10" NG. TES. oie sc secs 8.00 8.00 8.00 9.50 8.00 
02” NO: Br TSUB cece ccs caw es 8.50 8.50 8.50 10.50. 8.50 
2x4 12/16 BEE. .. 2. .cewvens 6.50 6.50 7.00 10.00 6.50 


*Estimated balance of mills not running to their full ca- 
pacity. 

A committee composed of W. H. Boner, Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company, Everett, Wash.; A. C. Dixon, Booth 


Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore.; C. C. Bronson, 
Day Lumber Company, Seattle; Roy Wernicke, Clatsop 
Mill Company, Astoria, Ore.; J. J. Jennelle, jr., Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia, Wash.; Neil Cooney, 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, Wasi. 
and J. G. Dickson, Pacifie States Lumber Company, Ta 
coma, Wash., retired to prepare a report on market con 
ditions. 

While this committee was out, in accordance with a cus 
tom recently established by the association of having dis 
cussions of lumber manufacturing problems Arch Chan 
dler, western representative for the Covel Manufacturing 
Company, Seattle, read a paper on the transporting of 
lumber about the mill and yard by lumber tractors. | Mr. 
Chandler’s paper appears in full on page 41 of this issue. | 

Following the reading of this paper the Chair thanked 
Mr. Chardler, and Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, suggested the paper be pub 
lished and distributed among the members. Major Griggs 
also spoke well of an electric tractor for handling lum- 
ber in the yards of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany which that company has installed. 


Responsibility for Testimony Refuted. 


President J. H. Bloedel called attention to the testi 
mony given before the Federal Trade Commission, when 
in Seattle recently, by Victor H. Beckman, former sec 
retary of the old Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and to the fact that Mr. Beckman’s testi- 
mony was not a part of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association’s case and that the association 
was in no way connected with it and that the report was 
submitted at the hearing held at the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and where the lumber manufacturers were not 
interested. F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber Company, 
Clear Lake, Wash., said he had learned that many of the 
line yards of the middle West that are the best customers 
of lumber manufacturers of this section were aroused 
over part of Mr. Beckman’s testimony and that they 
were of the opinion that this testimony was put in by 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It 
was pointed out, however, that in the first page of the 
transcript of Mr. Beckman’s testimony it was stated 
very plainly that he alone was responsible for submitting 
the testimony and that the association was in no way 
connected with it. 

In accordance with the plan adopted previously the 
committee on the subject of the affiliation of timber 
owners and loggers with the association met this morn- 
ing. Secretary Babcock reported that at this meeting 
the committee decided on what financial basis the timber 
owners and loggers should be accepted as affiliated mem- 
bers of the association. This basis for loggers was de- 
cided as one-half cent a thousand on the log output 
which is sold; for the timber owners the basis should be 
one-quarter of a cent an acre with a minimum of $25 a 
year. 


Humorously Describes Logging Conditions. 


EK. P. Blake, manager of the Washington Log Broker- 
age Company, Seattle, Wash., was asked to tell of logging 
conditions and rather humorously described the situation 
as he saw it. He said he did not think there was any- 
thing the matter with the lumber business—except the 
price—and gave it as his opinion that the logging business 
was absolutely contingent on the lumber business. He 
said there is one thing that timber owners have failed 
to consider and that is timber is a growing crop, and 
pointed out that Maine was about the first State to be 
denuded of timber, as it was so called, and yet last year 
that State produced 860,000,000 feet of lumber. He 
also declared that it was impossible to affect prices by 
talking about them. The only remedy, in his opinion, is 
to bring the volume of production down to the volume of 
consumption. Mr. Blake also claimed that the produc- 
tion of logs was absolutely controlled by the consumption 
of logs by the mills—that is, speaking particularly of 
Puget Sound—for the reason that the loggers could not 
put an over-supply of logs in the salt water as the teredo 
would soon destroy them. He also stated that there is 
enough logging capacity in the woods today to run all 
the mills night and day. 

The report of the market committee was that, in its 
opinion, conditions justified an advance of $1 a thousand 
on 1x6 slash grain strips, both flooring and drop siding 
and an advance of 50 cents a thousand on boards. 
Through the information bureau the opinion of the ma- 
jority of lumber manufacturers and wholesalers as to 
the advisability of an advance in the 16-foot lengths of 
dimension will be secured and reported to the association 
in the near future. x 

There being no further business to come before the 
association the meeting adjourned at 5 p. m. 





BUILDING DEPARTMENT HAS RECORD MONTH. 

NEw HAvEN, CoNN., Oct. 5.—According to statistics 
furnished today by the New Haven building department, 
the new buildings erected and projected in this city 
during September show an increase of over $1,900,000 
as compared with the corresponding month last year. 
September was the largest month in the history of the 
building department. The total number of permits was 
125, and the total number of permits so far this year 
1,162, involving the expenditure of $5,574,792. 
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MANY OFFER SUGGESTIONS. 


Association Receives Ideas for Expanding 
Southern Yellow Pine Market. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 6.—The trade extension com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association this afternoon 
closed a two days’ session with yellow pine sales man- 
agers that was chuck full of interest from start to 
finish. The committee said it wanted trade extension 
suggestions from the salesmen—and it got them in 
abundance. Especially noteworthy were the proposals 
to organize a Southern Pine Salesmen’s Association 
and to publish composite stock sheets showing visible 
mill supply by grades from month to month. More- 
over, the session stirred up new enthusiasm in asso- 
ciation work. One prominent sales manager said: ‘‘1 
have attended lots of lumber conventions, but this is 
the only one that got for me personally results worth 
while.’’ This sales manager had put across a long 
cherished project of his own and had received a ‘‘tip’’ 
on handling salesmen that he considered in itself worth 
the cost of the trip. 

W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company at Bogalusa, La., chairman of 
the trade extension committee, opened the session yes- 
terday morning at the Grunewald Hotel with a small 
attendance present. The storm had delayed trains and 
upset traveling schedules to such an extent that it 
was impossible for many to reach New Orleans in time 
for the opening session. Today about fifty were in 
attendance, representing almost the entire southern pine 
belt. 

The report of Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, which 
was repeated by request today, covered in detail the 
association’s trade extension work from its birth, and 
advertising campaigns, past and present, of other asso- 
ciations for other woods with the results derived. He 
described various trade promotion lines and leads that 
had been opened by the Southern Pine Association. His 
report was illustrated by a complete library of the 
association literature and many files of correspondence. 
This report put the salesmen present in complete touch 
with the campaign to date, and probably the report 
will be published in its entirety for distribution, In 
conclusion Mr. Rhodes said: 

I do not want to claim too much for our advertising; it 
has not been running long enough to give us the full bene- 
fit but I believe the ground work has-been successfully laid ; 
the southern yellow pine market has improved more rapidly 
and is in better shape than any of the other soft woods 
and I am in position to prove that the association subscrib- 
ers have profited more by this improvement than those out- 
side of the organization. 

F. P. Hamilton, paving engineer for the association, 
briefly reviewed the work of his department, describ- 
ing special campaigns that had been conducted in 
Kansas City and New Orleans. In Kansas City and 
adjacent territory about 45,000 yards of creosoted wood 
block paving had been secured and in New Orleans 
50,000 yards besides the prospect of 15,000 yards more. 
The country at large showed a gain for wood block. 
Literature had been distributed to every city of 10,000 
or more population and new interest was developing 
steadily. 

At the afternoon session Wallace J. Ferry, who on 
October 1 succeeded Henry Schott as advertising man: 
ager for the association, explained his plans and dis- 
cussed all phases of the advertising work. 

The question of codperating with the creosote inter- 
ests in a wood block paving advertising campaign was 
discussed at length. A conference with the creosote 
people will be arranged for October 20 to be held at 
Chicago. 

Plans for the organization of portable and prominent 
exhibits were discussed in considerable detail. The 
National Museum offers space for a permanent exhibit 
and the curator of the museum submitted suggestions 
regarding its character. Portable exhibits for fairs 
are planned as well as stationary displays at strategic 
points. Numerous suggestions for these exhibits were 
offered ranging from a folding wall section displaying 
llouses in various stages of completion to columns pan- 
«led with pine displaying various finishes. The mov- 
ing picture proposition found much favor. Dr. Her- 
mann von Schrenk urged a display of finished products 

ind one of products in stage of manufacture, the first 
‘o enable consumers to visualize what they would get 
and the second to arouse interest among casual specta- 
tors. 

_ When at today’s session Chairman Sullivan called 
‘or suggestions the fun started. W. J. Haynen, of the 
J.J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., 
proposed the organization of a salesmen’s association 
with an executive in touch with the parent body who 
would travel extensively, hold informal salesmen’s 
meetings, keep all the travelers in touch with all con- 

litions and keyed up to rapid fire codperation with 
every trade extension movement started by the South- 
ern Pine Association. This scheme found general favor 
and Mr. Sullivan promised that the committee would 
submit it to the directors of the association. Mr. Hay- 
nen followed this with a suggestion that southern yel- 
‘ow pine be pushed as a pattern wood and displayed a 
pattern that had been in use for two years made from 
this wood. He said his own company was using yellow 
pine for its own patterns and had also worked up a 
trade with three companies resulting in sales of about 
sixty cars annually for this purpose. He believed this 
trade could be expanded. H. H. Snell, of the Lathrop 
“Lumber Company, of Birmingham, Ala., said his com- 
pany was selling selected pattern wood to one concern. 

Somebody suggested a complete stock sheet compiled 


upon monthly reports to show supplies of grades and 
possibly of dimension in order that the sales managers 
could have an accurate line on the visible supply. H. T. 
Kendall, general sales manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, of Houston, Tex., described his own experi- 
ment in that direction at his company’s mills. He had 
long desired its expansion to cover the entire field and 
felt sure it would prove valuable to all the sales man- 
agers. That idea also will be put before the associa- 
tion’s directors for final action. 

J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., described an 
experience at his mill with a steel salesman who came 
to sell wire and very nearly inoculated some of the 
office folks with a desire to buy steel posts and a steel 
garage or two. That kind of selling ability hé thought 
should be developed among the lumber salesmen. 

F. C. Wisner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, 
Miss., told of having encountered a salesman in north- 
ern territory who had never heard of the reclassifica- 
tion problem and of another salesman who was over- 
heard knocking the organized trade extension move- 
ment as ‘‘bunk.’’ He favored any practicable plan 
for keeping the selling forces thoroughly informed and 
tuned up to help the trade promotion plan backed by 
the manufacturers. He thought they should keep an 
eye open for opportunities of expansion and also a 
sharp lookout for hurtful newspaper articles. 

J. H. Eddy, of the Kaul Lumber Company, of 
Birmingham, Ala., agreed with Mr. Wisner’s sugges- 
tion and told how that work was being handled by 
salesmen for his company. 

The employment of an expert trade missionary to be 
sent wherever his services would be useful was pro- 
posed and met with favor from all present. However, 
no definite action was taken in this matter. 

W. J. Haynen, S. H. McLaughlin, J. H. Eddy, W. H. 
Sullivan and others reported on the subject of branded 
lumber. Mill brands, it appeared, had aroused some 
opposition among jobbers and occasionally among the 





W. H. SULLIVAN, OF BOGALUSA, LA.; 
Chairman of Trade Extension Committee. 


retailers. A few orders had been lost for that reason, 
but all declared their purpose to continue the branding 
as a commercially sound proposition. The general im- 
pression was that an association brand showing the 
grade etc., would not encounter the opposition that 
developed against mill branding. 

Secretary Rhodes brought up the question of adver- 
tising creosoted lumber which many mills did not 
handle. Some business in that line, it developed, had 
been worked up, but few mills had treating plants and 
the railroads seemed reluctant to establish treating-in- 
transit rates. It seemed to be the sense of the meet- 
ing, however, that the advertising should be continued 
as treated pine had uses that could be expanded. 

Numerous other rapid fire suggestions of various 
sorts were offered, and Chairman Sullivan urged those 
present to ‘‘keep on thinking’’ after they went home. 
A vote of thanks was tendered the trade extension 
committee and the association staff for the fine work 
that had been done in so short a time along both old 
lines and new. Just before adjournment Mr. Sullivan 
read a letter from a well known company to its sales- 
men notifying them not to accept orders for any stock 
on the right hand of the list until further notice, the 
company being temporarily sold out and out of the 
market on that stock. 





WOODWORKING MACHINERY PATENTS ARE 
FILED. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent attorney, 867 Bond Building, Washington, 
D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,154,624. Tree felling device. Orrel A. Gooch, East 


Machias, Me., assignor to Forest King Machine Company, 
Machias, Me, 


a Routing machine. Alvah J, Foster, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
1,154,911... Goard for woodworking machines. Tracy W. 


Doolittle, Endicott, N. Y., assignor to William F. Donley, 
Binghampton, N. 


1,155,160. ’ Mortising machine. George BE. Norris, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, assignor to the Perfection Mortise Machine 
Company, same city. 


‘ 


PRINTS “TERMS OF SALE." 


Southern Pine Association Distributes Rules 
—Pushes Publicity Work at Fairs. 


New Or.eans, La., Oct. 2.—The new ‘‘Terms of 
Sale’’ as adopted by the Southern Pine Association have 
been officially announced and subscribers have been 
asked to put them into effect. The committee that pre- 
pared these terms of sale consisted of B. F. Bonner, 
Houston, Tex.; C. D. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo., and P. 8. 
Gardiner, Laurel, Miss. As recommended by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the terms suggest settlement of 
accounts by acceptances. The new terms have been 
printed on slips for ‘envelope enclosures and are being 
distributed to subscribers. 

The terms are as foilows: 

Orders are accepted subject to the following conditions : 

They must be approved by the general office. 

Delivery. 

Delivery to be made f. o, b. cars at point of shipment. 
freight charges to be paid by purchaser. When prices named 
are f. 0. b. cars destination, and include estimated freight to 
that point, actual freight charges as shown by the freight 
receipt are to be deducted to determine the price of the 
lumber. Original freight receipt shall be accepted as evidence 
of actual amount of freight. 


All 


Terms. 

The amount of invoice, less freight paid, is subject to the 
following discounts : 

Less 2 percent if paid within five days after arrival of car, 
date of expense bill to govern, or less 1 percent if closed 
withia ten days after date of invoice by acceptance due sixty 
days after date of invoice. Invoices not discounted or closed 
by acceptance are due in sixty days after date and subject to 
sight draft sixty-five days after date of invoice. 

Neither prepayment of invoice nor payment of freight 
shall be taken as acceptance of the shipment, and the right 
to make corrections or complaints will not be forfeited 
thereby. 

Remittance. 

Remittances must be made free of charges. 
be charged to buyer's account. 
York will be accepted at par. 


Exchange will 
Drafts on Chicago and New 


Grades and Inspection. 

The lumber to be furnished on this order is sold on the 
official specifications for southern yellow pine of the Southern 
Pine Association in effect at the time of the acceptance of 
this order, and in case of dispute over the grades or tally, 
an official inspection by the association must be taken as a 
basis for settlement. 

Lumber must be held intact until inspection and settle- 
ment is made. All claims must be filed within five days 
after receipt of lumber. Shortage claims must be supported 
by affidavit. Damage claims must be accompanied by written 
statement of the railroad agent. 

Unavoidable Delays. 

All orders are accepted subject to, and the seller is not to 
be held responsible for, delays caused by unavoidable acci- 
dents, strikes, riots, stoppage of labor, car shortage or other 
causes interfering with, obstructing or blocking the usual 
routes of transportation and other causes beyond his control, 
aud no claim for loss or damage shall be allowed buyer in 
consequence thereof, but the seller shall execute order as 
soon as the obstacle to shipment is removed and conditions 
merit, provided the buyer does not avail of his privilege of 
cancellation. 

Conditions of Cancellation. 

An order may be cancelled because of excessive shipping 
delays, change of business, death or other unavoidable cause, 
if not already loaded or enroute. It may not be cancelled 
after loading has begun, or special stock has been manufac- 
tured to order; after diversion in transit has been ordered, 
or because of price conditions. The seller reserves the right 
to cancel an order if any question arises concerning the 
buyer’s credit or unsatisfactory business methods, 

During the next two weeks practically every farmer 
in twenty-three States that goes to his county fair will 
receive an introduction to southern yellow pine. These 
county fairs, which are held in the fall of the year, will 
be used as a method of exploiting the advantages of 
southern yellow pine. Under the direction, of W. H. 
Sullivan, chairman of the trade extension committee, 
about 250 fairs will be reached in the following States: 
Arkansas, Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Mich-. 
igan, Mississippi, Misouri, Nebraska, New York, Okla- 
homa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

The association has already put six men in the field 
to visit these fairs, talk southern yellow pine and dis- 
tribute literature about it. Through the courtesy and 
codperation of about fifty retail dealers as many other 
fairs will be reached where literature will be distributed. 

As a result of letters written by the association to 
retail dealers in towns in which fairs are to be held, the 
printers of the association are working nights to supply 
the demand for literature which will be distributed 
through booths or exhibits of local retailers. But it is 
not the intention of the association to flood each fair 
indiscriminately with pamphlets or leaflets. On the 
contrary, the literature is being distributed only to 
those who are interested. Field men and others dis- 
tributing literature are instructed first to locate the 
visitor who is interested in building and then to find out 
in what particular line of building he is interested. In 
this way silo books are given to those who are inter- 
ested in building silos, barn literature to those who 
plan to build barns and bin plans to those who need 
bins. Books about paving and general literature on 
southern yellow pine are being placed in hands where it 
will receive proper consideration. Whatever prospects 
in the way of business are developed by the association 
are being turned over to local retailers in towns where 
the fairs are held. 

The hurricane which recently swept New Orleans in- 
flicted very little damage to the general offices of the 
Southern Pine Association, located on the sixth floor of 
the Interstate Bank Building. A little water entered 
the office but did no harm. The only effect of the storm 
was the tie-up of mails due to the inability of railroads 
to move trains. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE BUSY. 


Early Festivities Are Planned—Business 
Handled by Co-operation. 


DUTCH LUNCH AND SMOKER TO OPEN SEASON. 

Houston, TEx., Oct. 4.—The winter season of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club will be inaugurated Friday night, Octo- 
ber 8, with a big Dutch lunch and smoker. Speechmaking 
will be barred, but there will be an interesting musical 
program. The entertainment committee plans an open- 
ing dance for the latter part of October and a series of 
functions throughout the winter. 





TO OUTLINE PLANS FOR CELEBRATION. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 4.—A joint meeting of the Beau- 
mont Lumbermen’s Club and local Hoo-Hoo will be held 
Wednesday night in the chamber of commerce rooms to 
outline plans for the Lumbermen’s Day celebration at 
the South Texas State Fair here on November 13. The 
meeting is called by President George W. Brown, of the 
Beaumont Lumbermen’s Club, and W. A. Priddie, vice- 
gerent of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo in this 
district. 

Mr. Priddie has appointed W. A. Nichols as general 
ehairman in charge of the Hoo-Hoo features and Mr. 
Nichols will select his committee men Wednesday night. 
At that time Mr. Brown will also choose committees to 
arrange the lumber exhibit at the fair and to prepare 
for the lumbermen’s parade. 

The lumbermen’s parade will take place on the after- 
noon of November 13 and that night the Hoo-Hoo will 
hold forth, a torchlight parade, concatenation and han- 
quet being among the features planned. A special com- 
mittee will be named to gather a class of kittens who 
will be victims in the concatenation. 

Mr. Priddie will be unable to attend the forthcoming 
meeting. He left tonight for New Orleans to attend the 
meeting of sales managers of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, which will be held there tomorrow and Wednesday. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 4.—The next meeting of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 12, and President Daniel Wertz and Sec- 
retary Mertice E. Taylor will send out invitations in a 
day or two. The meeting probably will be held at the 
New Vendome Hotel. Secretary Taylor has promised 
to have a fine 7 o’clock dinner prepared and a large 
attendance is expected. 





SEEK RESTORATION OF RECONSIGNING 
PRIVILEGE. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 6—Lumber clubs in this sec- 
tion are planning joint action to have the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad change its action abolishing the privi- 
lege of reconsigning lumber in transit. It was before 
predicted that in the elimination of this feature would 
be found a decided disadvantage and the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club has already called on the Louisville 
Hardwood Club to codperate with it in getting the priv- 
ilege restored. James R. Davidson, of Doran & Co., 
chairman of the river and rail committee of the Cin- 
cinnati organization, has taken up the question with 
the local club and it is practically certain that codépera- 
tive methods will be used. The Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad is believed to be one of the few roads in the 
country which do not permit a change in the consignee 
after the shipment has been started in transit. 





SAY WALNUT MOVEMENT HELPS MARKET. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 5.—Preceded by the usual 
luncheon at the Commercial Club, the regular weekly 
meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
last Saturday, with President Charles E. Hunt in the 
chair and a large membership present. During the course 
of the luncheon, conversation centered about the condition 
of the market during the last month and the consensus 
was that because of the steady demand for walnut lum- 
ber a considerable improvement in conditions had been 
brought about. 

After the luncheon President Hunt declared the meet- 
ing open and considerable routine business was trans- 
acted. President Hunt appointed as a finance committee 
T. A. Washington, of Hunt, Washington & Smith; Hamil- 
ton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., and T. R. Lesuer, of 
John B. Ransom & Co. 





LARGELY A SOCIAL AFFAIR. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 5—-The meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club Saturday, October 2, was largely a social 
affair. It was held at the handsome new home of the 
Colonial Country Club, where a delightful luncheon was 
served, and was followed by golf on the links of that 
organization in which many of the lumbermen partici- 
pated. Seventy members were present. J. R. McFadden, 
vice president, was in the chair in the absence of Presi- 
dent C. G. Kadel. 

S. B. Anderson, of the river and rail committee, asked 
that all the lumbermen write the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association giving their views as to the questions 
raised by the Interstate Commerce Commission, involv- 
ing reclassification of lumber, with particular reference 
as to whether all lumber should take the same rate 
regardless of grade or species. He declared that this 
subject was of vital interest to all lumbermen and he 
urged prompt action. 

A communication was read from the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club stating that its river and rail commit- 


tee had taken up with the Louisville & Nashville the 
question of reconsigning privileges on lumber shipped 
into that center from southern points and requesting 
that the Lumbermen’s Club codperate. This was re- 
ferred to the river and rail committee here for action. 

C. J. Tully, jr., of the Anderson Tully Company, was 
reported as an applicant as an. active member. He will 
be voted on at the regular meeting October 16. 





LUMBERMEN DINE AND TALK BUSINESS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 5.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
held the second meeting of the season last night at the 
German Village in Newport, Ky., across the river. The 
evening was started with beefsteak and pitched pota- 
toes, to the accompaniment of a lively cabaret, and these 
were followed by a short business session. Secretary 
A. H. Engler had taken pains to secure the best avail- 
able talent for the musical part of the entertainment, 
and it made a great hit. 

Because of the absence of B. F. Dulweber from the 
city there was no formal report on the reclassification 
proposal, and action committing the club as an organi- 
zation was again postponed for another month. The 
next meeting will be held November 1. 





HOLDS MONTHLY MEETING. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 5.—The managing committee of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange held its monthly meet- 
ing this afternoon, but transacted only routine business 
or other matters which are not being considered publicly. 
Rufus K. Goodenow, of the Canton Box Company, the 
president, occupied the chai and L. H. Gwaltney, of the 
American Lumber Company, the secretary, kept the 
minutes. 


ASSOCIATIONS LAY PLANS. 


Illinois Lumbermen Arrange for Their An- 
nual—New Organization Proposed. 





ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 


The directors of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association held a meeting this week and 
have chosen the time and place for the organization’s 
next annual meeting, its twenty-sixth. As announced 
by Secretary George W. Jones, these are respectively 
February 15, 16 and 17 and the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

A review of last year’s activities has aroused consid- 
erable enthusiasm among officers and members. Reports 
showed that the county committees recently appointed 
have been especially active and that the membership in- 
crease has been greater since the last annual meeting 
of the association than was secured in 1913 and 1914 
together. Greater use is being made of the traffic and 
legal departments of the association, and the program 
now under way is being influenced by the exceptional 
enthusiasm inspired by these favorable conditions, which 
doubtless will be reflected in the size of attendance at 
the annual meeting in February. 





LOGGERS DISCUSS GENERAL SITUATION. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 2.—The Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association held its regular monthly meeting here today 
with about a dozen members present. The situation 
was discussed in a general way. Operations will be 
light until the winter close-down unless there is a rad- 
ical improvement in the demand for logs. 





ORGANIZATION OF SUPPLY DEALERS 
DISCUSSED. 


SoutH Brnp, Inp., Oct. 5.—Preliminary to an organi- 
zation of the building supply dealers of northern Indi- 
ana, about twenty-five of the dealers of Elkhart, South 
Bend, Mishawaka, Laporte, Goshen and other cities met 
at the Bucklen Hotel, in Elkhart, recently and heard 
several interesting talks on matters pertaining to the 
business. A banquet was also one of the features. 

The next meeting will be held at Mishawaka. It is 
hoped to interest the dealers of the northern part of 
the State to the extent that an organization will be per- 
fected. John I. Liver, cashier of the St. Joseph Valley 
Bank, was present at the meeting and gave an interesting 
talk on credit and organization. L. F. Desmond, of 
Chicago, secretary of the National Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, was another speaker. 





WILL MEET TO HEAR REPORT. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 6.—The Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers will meet Monday, October 11, at which 
time it will hear the report of the committee appointed 
to consider the participation of lumbermen in the com- 
plete Building Show to be held in Cleveland in Febru- 
ary, 1916. This committee consists of A. C. Klumph, 
D. W. Teachout, Elmer E. Teare and George 8S. Gynn. 
The question before the lumbermen is whether they shall 
enter the Complete Building Show promoted by the 
Society Advocating Fire Elimination, or hold a lumber 
show .in Cleveland in April at the operiing of the build- 
ing season. 





LuMBER trade conditions in China during 1914 were 
fairly satisfactory. Lumber imports from the United 
States exceeded those of the preceding year, reaching 
nearly 200,000,000 feet board measure, an increase of 
about 40,000,000 feet. The initiation of several large 
projects in the interior during the spring of 1914 was 
partly responsible’ for the increased consumption of 
lumber. 


MANY MEETINGS ARE SCHEDULED, 


Dates Set for Eighteen—Some’ Programs 


Outlined. 


October 19—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Live Ouxk, 
Fla. Monthly meeting. 


October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal, Annual meeting. 


October 19, 20.—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Asso-ia- 
tion, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fall meeting. 


October 20—American Forestry Association. Panama-Pacific 
ee Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 


October 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

October 21—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Fall meeting. 

October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 

October 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Fall meeting. 

October 25-27—Southern Logging Association, Hotel Grune- 
wald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

November 5—Manufacturing Association of Woodworking 
Mills of Philadelphia, Bingham Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Annual meeting. 

November 9—North Carolina Pine Association, Georgetown, 
Ss. C. Monthly meeting. 

November 9—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

November 10, 11—National Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ 
Association, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual 


meeting. 
November 18, 19—National Basket & Fruit Package Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Annual meeting. 
December 14, 15—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
January, 1916—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 
February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 21-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Portland. Ore. Annual meeting. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
FALL MEETING. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 

CapILLAc, MicH., Oct. 7.—The fall meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has been 
called, the date set being October 21 and the site the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. The meeting will be called 
to order at 10 a. m. 





INVITES SHINGLE MILLS TO MASS MEETING. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 2.—From the general offices of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
this city H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle branch, 
has issued a circular invitation to all the shingle mills, 
including British Columbia, Washington and Oregon, to 
attend a mass meeting to be held in Everett, Wash., 
October 8. This meeting is intended for the purpose of 
discussing a condition said to exist in which the manu- 
facturers are selling all the shingles they make, but at 
a price below what it costs them to manufacture. Sug- 
gestion is made that the manufacturers take immediate 
steps to correct such conditions. This is to be the prin- 
cipal topie for discussion at the general meeting, and in 
addition the subject of adjustment of grading rules 
and other questions of pertinent interest to the manu- 
facturer will be considered. The secretary is making a 
strong appeal to secure a large attendance at this meet- 
ing. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINERS TO MEET IN 
GEORGETOWN. 


Announcement is made by Secretary W. B. Roper of 
the North Carolina Pine Association that there will be 
no meeting of that association in October. The 
next meeting will be held on November 9, at George- 
town, S. C. This date was agreed upon as it pre- 
cedes the meeting of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways As- 
sociation at Savannah, thus enabling the members to at- 
tend both meetings in one trip. For the comfort and 
convenience of members of the association attending this 
meeting, a through sleeping car service will be arranged 
for via the coast line trains, leaving Norfolk at 5:30 
p. m. November 8, arriving at Georgetown the next morn- 
ing at 9:25. <A feature of this meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association at Georgetown will be a visit 
of inspection to the great mills of the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation, the largest manufacturer on the 
Atlantic coast. 





LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED. 


OsHKosH, WIs., Oct. 5.—The largest attendance of 
the year is looked for at the fall meeting of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at 
the Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee October 26, according to 
O. T. Swan, secretary, and other members of the associa- 
tion. This year some unusually large projects have been 
undertaken and they will be ready for final disposal at 
the next gathering. Included in this category is a report 
of the special subscriptions committee which has been 
soliciting contributions among hemlock manufacturers 
for a fund to advertise the use and advantages of hem- 
lock. Another subject for discussion and probable fina! 
action will be the devising of plans for spending the sum 
of money secured by the committee. Among the impor- 
tant expected reports will be that of the joint committee 
of the Northern Hemlock Association and the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association which has been 
working on the formulation of grading rules for the in- 
spection and measurement of logs. 
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BiG CONCERNS TO PUSH SHINGLES. 


Co-operation of Two Big Companies Insures 
Vigorous Forwarding of Sales. 


NortH ToNAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 6.—F. A. Hofheins, 
president of The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company, 
returned recently from a three months’ trip to the 
Pacifie coast, and that all of his time was not devoted to 
recreation may be noted from the fact that coincident 
with his return announcement is made of the consum- 
mation of a deal that will be of the greatest importance 
to the shingle industry. As a result of negotiations 
condueted during his three months’ stay on the Pacific 
coast there has been practically a joining of forces of The 
Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and Carstens & Earles (Inc.), of Seattle, 
Wash., thus associating one of the largest Coast manu- 
facturers and distributers and the largest eastern dis- 
tributers of shingles in the United States. 

Through the arrangement thus perfected Carstens & 
Earles (Ine.) will be able with their ample financial 
resources to maintain the highest standard of quality in 
the heavy volume contemplated and The Transfer 








1. F. A. Hofheins. 2. C. A. Hofheins. 3. 





H. L. Mourer. 4. 


Mr. Hofheins announces that the full force of his 
company’s already well organized service department will 
be utilized in an extensive publicity campaign that will 
reach the consumer, architect, and contractor through 
agricultural papers, magazines and technical journals, 
while the retail dealer will be reached through the lum- 
ber trade press and a thoroughly organized follow up 
system of attractive literature, for the production of 
which the company operates its own printing plant, now 
equipped with three presses, but which will be enlarged 
to meet the demands of this greater publicity campaign. 
Without interfering in any way with the existing rela- 
tions between Carstens & Earles (Inc.) and their sales 
force, consisting of 110 salesmen, commission wholesalers 
and wholesalers, both organizations will work together 
to upbuild ‘‘ Transfer-Faultless’’ business throughout the 
entire United States east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
will have the advantage of being aided by a corps of 
sales managers who will use automobiles to assist in 
earsying samples, literature ete. with a view to giving 
improved service to both the retail dealer and his cus- 
tomer. 

With an output of 250 to 300 cars a month of ‘‘ Trans- 
fer Brand’’ shingles and a similar quantity of ‘‘Fault- 
less Brand,’’ The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company 
will have ample stocks to supply the increased demand 





W. T. Dean. 5. A. W. Peters. 6. E. B. Allen. 


7% C. B. Russell, jr. 
OFFICERS AND HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS OF THE TRANSFER LUMBER & SHINGLE COMPANY. 


Lumber & Shingle Company will handle the sale of 
the entire increased production of ‘‘Transfer Brand’’ 
and ‘‘Faultless Brand’’ red cedar shingles. For some 
time Transfer Brand has enjoyed the distinction 
of being not only the highest quality of red cedar shingles 
manufactured, but has also enjoyed the greatest volume 
of consumption of any brand of shingles ever produced, 
and that particular grade and brand has been on the 
market only seven years. Carstens & Earles (Inc.) have 
a competitive brand of XXXXX Shingles put up under 
the same specifications, which will hereafter be marketed 
inder the registered trade mark ‘‘ Transfer Brand,’’ and 
the combination of these two brands under one trade 
name will necessarily show a tremendous volume. The 
shingles are 100 percent clear, 100 percent vertical grain, 
no sap, cut to parallel width, smooth butts and plump five 
to two inches after dried. Twenty-five courses measure 
full 10 inches. 

‘‘Faultless Brand’’. shingles have for nearly twenty 
years enjoyed an enviable reputation in most territories 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and rank among the very 
highest quality shingles produced. Notwithstanding, 
however, the entire satisfaction with which which this 
shingle has been received by the best shingle buyers 
everywhere, Carstens & Earles (Inc.) have found ways of 
altering the details of manufacture to an extent which 
has enabled them recently to improve the grade and they 
will be offered henceforth under rigid guaranteed speci- 
fications. The output of ‘‘Faultless Brand’’ is also be- 
ing materially increased by the taking over of additional 


that will surely follow this aggressive publicity and sales 
campaign. 

This company maintains extensive yards at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and East Chicago, Ind., for the con- 
venience of dealers in the territory reached from those 
points, and a small branch yard at Port Norfolk, Va. 

The Transfer Stained Shingle Company (Ine.) is 
owned by the same interests and practically the entire 
augmented sales force will have the advantage of han- 
dling the sales of that company’s ‘‘ Weatherbest Stained 
Shingles.’’ 

The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company was organ- 
ized in 1906 by F. A. Hofheins and from its inception 
each year has recorded an increased business until now 
the company takes undisputed place as the largest dis- 
tributer of red cedar shingles in the world. The official 
personnel of the company is as follows: 

President and treasurer—F. A. Hofheins. 

Sales manager—H. L. Mourer. 

Manager accounting department—A. W. Peters. 

Traffic manager—W. T. Dean. 

be ae service and advertising departments—C. B. Rus- 
i Manager printing department—FE. B. Allen. 

C. A. Hofheins is general manager at East Chicago 
of both The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company and 
Transfer Stained Shingle Company (Inc.). 

Carstens & Earles (Inc.) was organized in 1891 by 
Henry Carstens, and its operations have been most suc- 
cessful until at the present time that company means 
much to not only the lumber and logging industry of the 
west Coast but to the Northwest in general, s¢ it 


conducts through the medium of separate organizations 
a general export business, an investment banking busi- 
ness and a large bond department. The official personnel 
of the company is as follows: 
President—Henry Carstens. 
Vice president and general manager—L. L. Hillman. 
Secretary and manager bond department—G. A. Ilaskell. 
Assistant secretary and traffic manager-—H. 8S. Eastman. 
Manager export department—L. P. Lee. 





The arrangement between The Transfer Lumber & 
Shingle Company and Carstens & Earles (Inc.) became 
effective October 1. 


ANALYZES SHINGLE INDUSTRY. 


Student Points Out Disadvantages and Op- 
portunities of West Coast Product. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 2.—Views concerning the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the shingle industry 
that are to the point and of interest to every manufac- 
turer and wholesaler are given publicity this week by a 
Bellingham man who professes to be nothing more than a 
student of the existing situation. According to him the 
following are some of the causes of depression: Poor 
manufacturing, carelessness and neglect in grading, Brit- 
ish Columbian and patent roofing competition, insufficient 
selling facilities and ineffective advertising. He says: 

The shingle situation in this country has reached the stage 
where some radical remedies are demanded. If these are not 
put into effect it will not only remain unsatisfactory, but will 
get worse. On the one hand the average manufacturer faces 
the results of his own carelessness, loose methods or neglect 
and on the other hand he confronts the ever-growing com 
petition of patent roofing and of British Columbia mills, the 
latter backed by first class quality and good grading and en 
couraged by a shortsighted tariff policy that is costing 
Washington millions of dollars. 

Both these forms of competition present grave problems 
to the shingle manufacturer and the wholesaler. That 
originating in Canada cun be effectively reduced by a protec 
tive tariff The other will continue as long as there are 
shingle mills. Just what the patent roofing interests lope 
to do to the shingle industry may be gathered from a state 
ment made by a Seattle agent of one of the largest two 
patent roofing concerns in the United States on a recent visit 
to Bellingham. 

“What is going to become of the shingle industry?” he 
asked. 

“The time will come,” he laughingly responded, yet with 
apparent conviction, ‘when shingles will not be manufactured 
any longer. There will be no demand for them and further 
more their use will be forbidden by law. There are now pro 
hibited in the business districts of large cities.” 

This man gave the impression that ultimately shingle roofs 
would not be permitted in residential districts either. There 
you have it. The wooden shingle will go out of date, and 
where it will not go otherwise it apparently will be legislated 
out. This view must be combatted in an intelligent way and 
one of the most effective methods that could be employed 
should be widespread and systematie advertising, not only 
in the lumber journals but also in popular magazines, where 
advertisements of leading patent roofing concerns have long 
been familiar to the reading public. These advertisements 
should tell something of the process of manufacture, drying 
and laying, and comparisons should be made of the lasting 
qualities of red cedar shingles and patent roofing. Shingles 
properly dried—not cooked as some of them unfortunately 
are—will make a good roof for thirty years. The best grade 
of patent roofing is guaranteed for ten years. Cost compari 
sons in the light of relative lasting qualities should also 
prove elfective. 

The guaranty of shingles is something that should not be 
overlooked. Meet the patent roofing rival on his own ground. 
Just as much care should be exercised as he uses, too, in 
instructing customers how to lay a roof and also with refer 
ence to the best kinds of stains to use. 

One of the prime requirements of the shingle industry is 
one or more selling agencies—one if the shingle interests 
could agree to work together—with branches wherever there 
is business to warrant them. It is to such a system as this, 
for example, the fruit and produce growers of the country 
owe their success in marketing their products. System is 
as essential in the shingle business, if it is to reach its 
highest possibilities, as in any other business. It is partly 
because of a deplorable lack of it that it is suffering today. 
The substitute roofing interests, with their agencies in all 
parts of the country, thrive on it, and a general adoption of 
some systematic method of selling will, 1 believe, greatly 
help the shingle producer. 

Selling agencies and advertising would not of themselves 
be sufficient, no matter how geveral or persistent. ‘They 
must be backed by quality and quantity, and the shingles in 
turn would have to be graded according to their merits to 
make the highest success possible, and that is what the pro- 
gressive manufacturers are after. But whether or not perfec 
tion be the aim, half-way measures will not do if the shingle 
industry is to be saved from still worse depression and in- 
jury. To improve the situation it is necessary not only to 
aim high but true, and the aim should be grades. The patent 
roofing people have grades and a guaranty goes with each 
one. ‘The shingle industry as a whole should follow their 
example, 

1 do not mean, however, that there should be a multiplicity 
of grades, There might possibly be too many, but whatever 
the number let a guaranty accompany each, with full direc 


was 


tions for laying, including the kind of nails to use. ‘There 
are some excellent grades of shingles made in the United 


States—as good as any that British Columbia produces—but 
many manufacturers have a haphazard way of grading and 
this lack of care in grading, together with lack of guaranty, 
overdrying, careless jointing and uneven thicknesses, is 
capital to the substitute competitor. Many a sale bas been 
made by him because he was able to point out defects of 
manufacture, overdrying etc. in shingles. 

lf it were practicable it would be well, for the good of the 
industry, if the lowest grade of shingles were not marketed. 
But since there is a demand for it, just as there is for the 
lowest grade of lumber, its grading should be rigidly adhered 
to. Another reason for having the low grade is that it will 
prevent its mixture with the next highest grade, somethiug 
that many manufacturers naturally would be tempted tu do 
rather than waste the material. 

It can hardly be expected, with so many combination mills 
viewing their shingles chietly as a by-product, that the manu- 
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facture of the low grade shingle will cease, or at least not in 
the immediate future. Since these plants, which run when 
the straight mill is closed as well as when it is running, 
have an enormous output every effort should be made by 
those having the best interests of the industry at heart to 
induce these mills to agree with the straight shingle mills to 
uniform grading. In a general agreement upon grading rules 
together with careful manufacture lies one of the greatest 
hopes of the industry. If the manufacturer is going to hold 
his own in his rivalry with the substitute man, the shingle 
producer must talk quality, not cheapness; not how cheap a 
shingle he can furnish but how good a one. The patent roof- 
ing men are talking quality and because they do so and back 
it up with guaranties and nationwide, practical advertising, 
they have become prosperous, something that no red cedar 
shingle manufacturer ever has been heard to admit. 





WOOD BLOCKS MAKE FORWARD STRIDE. 


Paving Laid in Tacoma Gives City Great Satisfaction 
—Creosoting Company Campaigns Northwest. 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 2.—One of the finest examples 
of street paving work ever seen in this city, if not in 
the entire Northwest, has been completed this week by 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. The strip is 
of creosoted fir blocks and covers Pacific Avenue from 
Eleventh to Thirteenth streets in the heart of the busi- 
ness district. The work was done under the personal 
supervision of Manager Geoffrey Winslow, of the St. 
Paul company’s creosoting department, and every inch of 
it appears perfect and it has already gained wide com- 
mendation for creosoted fir blocks as paving material. 
Mr. Winslow said yesterday: 

It is the first job ever put in like it. Each block is sur- 
faced on four sides before being treated and every block is 
made to interlock into its own place, so that there are no cut 
blocks. Exact measurements were taken and each block had 
its particular place. It combines all we have learned about 
paving during years of experience. The blocks are on a con- 
erete base and those along the street car rails interlock with 
the rails. There was no cutting of blocks anywhere in put- 
ting down the pavement. 

The St. Paul company some time ago laid an experi- 
mental strip of creosoted block paving on Puyallup 
Avenue, in the East End, where traffic is heavy, and this 
has been giving excellent satisfaction as has also the fir 
block paving on the big Lincoln Bridge. That just com- 
pleted on Pacific Avenue, however, is the best paving 
work of any kind yet seen in the city, declare business 
men. 

Besides this paving work, the St. Paul company’s 
ereosoting department has just finished shipping a large 
order to the Dominion Government, including 800 pieces 
of creosoted piling and 400,000 feet of creosoted lumber 
for the False Creek project in Vancouver (B. C.) harbor. 
Throughout the farm and dairy districts just now the 
ereosoting department is also carrying on a campaign 
showing the value of creosoted fir blocks for barn and 
stable floors, making them clean and antiseptic while 
greatly outwearing the ordinary floor. 





IDEAL PAVING ENTHUSES A CITY ENGINEER. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 6—David R. Lyman, city engi- 
neer of Louisville, gave wood paving blocks a fine boost 
in a recent talk before the Engineers’ and Architects’ 
Club in this city. He said in discussing the general 
subject of paving materials that wood blocks have proved 
ideal here and that the cost of maintenance of such pave- 
ments has been extremely low. He pointed out that a 
large number of loeal blocks paved with this wood have 
withstood a thorough test, which has been altogether in 
favor of wood as a paving material. Mr. Lyman re- 
cently made a trip to Cincinnati and other points in 
order to study the paving situation and all of his ob- 
servations have convinced him of the superiority of 
wooden blocks over any competitive paving material. The 
talk of Mr. Lyman greatly impressed the many present 
engineers with the desirability of creosoted blocks, espe- 
cially for paving the downtown business districts, where 
traffic is especially heavy. 





BRITAIN RECOGNIZES VALUE OF WOOD 
BLOCKS. 

Ortawa, OnT., Oct. 6—H. R. MacMillan, special Ca- 
nadian Government commissioner, who is making a world 
tour in the interests of the British Columbia timber 
trade, has left London and is now in South Africa. He 
will later proceed to India, Japan and Australasia. The 
latest report received by the Government from Mr. 
MacMillan concerns the prospects in Great Britain for 
Canadian timber for wood block paving. Great Britain 
uses ahout 60.000,000 feet of timber for paving annually. 
Swedish and Russian redwood (Pinus sylvestris) is now 
used exclusively for the purpose. Red gum and pitch 
pine, says the report, have been experimented with but 
gave poor service. Canadian white spruce, however, was 
laid in one part of London twelve years ago and is still in 
excellent condition. As a result the specifications for the 
borough of Westminster, London, admit Canadian spruce, 
red pine and Douglas fir only. Mr. MacMillan states 
that it would be possible to introduce Douglas fir, white 
spruce, jack pine and red pine from Canada if they 
could be sold ¢. i. f. to the paving companies for, in 
normal times, less than $55 per standard for a well man- 
ufactured sound grade admitting tight knots not over 
1% inches in diameter. The two city engineers of Shef- 
field and Westminster have already signified to Mr. Mac- 
Millan their willingness to accept these woods if the 
price js reasonable, while other city engineers are will- 
ing to lay trial strips of pavement in their cities. The 
commissioner suggests that Canadian manufacturers unite 
and arrange for sample pavements as desired. 


PROTESTS ASSESSMENT OF TOLLS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 4.—The action of the Board of 
Dock Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans in de- 
ciding to assess tolls on all commodities that pass over 
the wharves and landings under its control has elicited 
a vigorous protest from the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association. A special committee of this organization, 
including Elliott Lang, of R. Darnell (Inc.), Memphis, 
Tennh., chairman, F'. B. Robertson, Memphis, and George 
Land, Charleston, Miss., at a meeting held on September 
27 adopted the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, At a recent meeting of the Board of Dock Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans, the board adopted a 
tariff effective August 1, 1915, specifying among other things 
that certain tolls shall be paid by foreign and coastwise 
vessels and their owners on all commodities passing over the 
public wharves, the effective date of said tariff being later 
extended to September 15, 1915, and, according to informa- 
tion, said tariff was again revised on August 25, 1915, so as 
to assess a toll of 5 cents a ton of 2,000 pounds on all cargo 
— over said public wharves, effective October 15, 1915; 
an 

WHEREAS, On August 17, 1915, the steamship agents gave 
notice as follows: 

“Hereafter all ocean contracts booked on shipments 
from New Orleans will be subject to the following 
clause: ‘Any tolls or charges assessed by the Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans (Dock 
Board) on cargo, to be paid by shippers before issuance 
of bills of lading,’ ”’ and 
WHEREAS, The imposition of such toll or tax has the result 

of adding an additional and onerous burden on the exporta- 
tion of lumber through the port of New Orleans at a time 
when the lumber export traffic is already stagnated by freight 
and war conditions ; be it 


Resolved, That the proposed toll or any other form of 
charges that may be imposed upon export lumber traffic is 
an imposition that calls for the most earnest opposition on 
the part of all interested shippers as tending still further to 
hamper a branch of commerce that is already staggering 
under the burdens that it has been forced to bear; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, on behalf of its members, hereby enters a most earnest 
protest to the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans against the imposition of this most unusual tax, 
which is nut imposed at any other port used by its members, 
and desires further to point out to said board of commis- 
sioners that if it persists in the imposition of said toll or tax 
the undoubted result will be to divert to other ports a large 
tonnage of cargo now moving through the port of New Or- 
leans and thereby have a tendency to tear down the result 
of long years of work expended in building up the port of 
New Orleans to its present important standing as one of 
the principal ports of this country. 


Copies of the protest have been sent by Secretary J. 
McD. Price at Baltimore to the dock commission and to 
members of the association. 





SEEKS TO ENHANCE EXPORTATION. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 2.—It was recently announced 
that British Columbia lumbermen had connected up with 
a big brokerage firm in London. It is in connection 
with this that several important suggestions have been 
made to manufacturers here by H. R. MacMillan, chief 
forester of this Province, who is at present on a world 
tour on behalf of the department of trade and com- 
merce at Ottawa. He states a number of reasons why 
a strong shipping company should be formed here to 
handle the exporting of Douglas fir and other woods, 
and these are of interest to lumber manufacturers, as 
they point out features of the trade with Great Britain 
with which all may not be familiar. Mr. MacMillan 
says: 

1. Reputable firms of agents or brokers long established 
in the trade, possessing valuable connections throughout 
the timber industry, both in the United Kingdom and the 
eontinent, could be secured as representatives for such 
a shipping organization. All inquiries of importance would 
then go direct to a center in Canada from which they 
would be distributed to all mills in a position to export. 

2. If an export trade of any volume is to be secured by 
any district, there must be continuity of shipments and 
there must be at least one organization in that district 
to handle any kind of an inquiry, otherwise the trade will 
drift to the district in which those organizations exist. A 
shipping company would receive all inquiries and make sure 
that quotations were received, and distribute large or un- 
usual orders among the manufacturers so as to produce 
the best of results. The whole productive capacity of the 


— 


industry could be brought to bear on the market in «he 
most effective manner. 


3. The British buyer wishes to buy on a contract jn- 
cluding an arbitration clause, as he does in the Uniicd 
States. The shipping company could buy from the miiis 
on the inspection certificate and sell to the United Ki: 
dom on the usual form of British contract. 


4. The best asset a shipper or timber producing district 
can have in the British market is a good reputation. | 
shipping company, which looks carefully after the fillin: 
of specifications and the condition of shipments, brandinz 
all timber shipped under its contract, could build up a mor 
valuable repuation for the lumber producing territory 0; 
western Canada than would be developed by a number o{ 
mills working separately. The establishing of a good repii 
tation for shipment to the United Kingdom market is t) 
surest way to increase prices and meet competitions su 
cessfully. 


5. As soon as freight rates become normal again the Brit 
ish market will take a larger proportion of lower grade 
of Douglas fir than hitherto. The American lumber ship 
pers doing a large business both visit the market fre 
quently and have the best informed timber agents and 
brokers ‘in the country working in their interests. They 
will under such circumstances be in the market first and 
the Canadian manufacturers, if acting individually and with 
out a direct connection with the British market, can only 
follow the Americans. 





THE WAY SHINGLES ARE LAID COUNTS. 


Curro, TEX. 

I have been reading about the various ways your cor- 
respondents suggest to make a good shingle roof. They 
are all about in accord in the pitch of the roof, the size 
of the rafters, the kind of sheathing, according to the 
different localities, but after this is all conceded it is 
largely the way the shingles are laid that makes the good 
shingle roof. 

I am enclosing a rough sketch showing the best way 
shingles were ever laid, and it seems to me it ought to ap- 


= 





peal to anyone as being away ahead of the old way of 
breaking joints on every course of shingles. 

You will note that there are two courses of shingles be- 
tween where one joint might strike the third course. 
Shingles invariably split in the middle and that brings 
the splif immediately over the joint below. My method 
obviates that and where laid this way would recommend 
the use of 3d galvanized nails. Two to every shingle as 
laid will about cover the idea of a good shingle roof. 
This, of course, means a roof for the good, everyday 
building that can be put on by any ordinary carpenter. 

Where you say shingle roof you of course do not 
mean copper-bound edges but shingles simply put on the 
good old way by starting the first course with a full 
course doubled. The next course starts with one-third 
of a shingle, next course two-thirds of a shingle, and the 
next or fourth course goes back to full shingles. Then 
repeat as before and you will see there are two courses 
where the joints do not run under the upper joints, hence 
making it almost impossible for the roof to leak. If 
two or more men are shingling start in the middle of the 
roof and work each way, which is easy to do after first 
course is started. S. W. HupDDLESTON, 

Alamo Lumber Company. 





CORRECTING A MISPRINT. 

In the letter printed on page 36 of last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on ‘‘A Roof Without Com- 
parison’? by R. A, Patrick, Ockley, Ind., the following 
sentences occurred: ‘‘Cut lower corner in such a man- 
ner that the bevel will coincide with the valley while 
the straight edge coincides 





GENERAL OFFICE 
DELAVAN, WIS. 


Yards at 
DELAVAN, 
DARIEN, 
MARKESAN, 
GENOA JUNCTION, and 
RANDOM LAKE, WIS., 
and RICHMOND, ILL. 


(INCORPORATED JANUARY 1, 1886) 


DELAVAN, WIS.. 


Anerican Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Tll. 


Gentlemen: 


Please accept my sincere thanks for the fine eiition of the "Everyman's 
Encyclopedia" you sent me as a prize in your Retail Methods Contest. 
received and my children, now attending high school, are raking advantageous use 


of it. 


This prize came wholly as @ surprise to me as I was not aware of the 

This made seme all the more 

welcome, however, and a more useful present could hardly have been selected for me. 
Again thanking you, and with best wishes for your future success, I remain 


fact that I was in line for any competitive awards. 


Yours very truly, 


Barker Lumber Company 


Lumber, Building Material of all Kinds, Lime, Brick, Coal, Etc. 


with adjoining shingles. Cut 
lower corners from all valley 
shingles regardless of width, 
allowing valley shingles to 
overlap about 2% inches.’’ 
This latter sentence should 
have read: ‘‘Cut the same 
from all valley shingles re- 
gardless of width, allowing 
valley shingles to overlap 
about 2% inches. 

PPP 


SEND ALL INVOICES TO POINT OF SHIPMENT. 
SEND ALL STATEMENTS TO DELAVAN, WIS. 


Oct. Sth, 1925. 


SHIPMENTS SHOW 
BUSINESS INCREASE. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Oct. 
2.—There can be no mistake 
as to the improvement of the 
lumber market at this port. 
Figures just published by 
the chamber of commerce 
show that lumber shipments 
from Jacksonville last month 
were very large. During Sep- 
tember schooners, steamers 
and barges carried 31,943,- 
450 feet of lumber from this 
port of which amount 1,268,- 
000 went to foreign shores. 


Same has been 
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7 MAY INFLICT INJURY ON IMPORTANT INDUSTRY. 





Gratuitous Advice on Silo Question by Agricultural Experiment Station Not as Impar- 
tial as It Might Be. 





\Mfuch if not most of the information issued regarding 
silo construction and the use of silos will be found in 
bulletins issued by the various agricultural experiment 
stations. This information is largely, as must be ex- 
pected, of an experimental character, the conclusions ar- 
rived at and the advice given in the bulletins being the 
results of experiments made by students and instructors 
on the State farms. 

Nobody can reasonably doubt the advisability of con- 
ducting experiments of this character, nor ought any- 
body thoughtlessly to underestimate the value of the 
information developed. Nevertheless it not infrequently 
happens that the manner of presenting this information, 
and especially the interjecting of observations and opin- 
ions on subjects having no bearing on the questions 
sought to be answered by the experiments lay the authors 
of some of these bulletins open to criticism. 

For example, a bulletin just issued by the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station and edited by F. M. 
White, on the ‘‘ Absolute Requirements of a Good Silo,’’ 
tells of the advantages of the various types of silos and 
of the various materials used for silo construction. It is 
right and proper that Mr. White should tell the farmers 
of the country that a silo should have good walls, prac- 
tically air-tight and impervious to moisture, and that 
they should be round and smooth. But why should he tell 
them that they should build ‘‘fireproof’’ silos?—and why 
should he say ‘‘The many evidences of noneffect of 
fire on concrete makes [sic] this material very desirable 
for any building material?’’ 

The question of fire resistance is infinitely a larger 
question than that of silo construction, and there is no 
more reason why Mr. White should advise his readers to 
build silos of concrete than that he should advise them 
to build barns, houses and granaries of that material. 
Moreover, he does not confine his observation to silos 
in this instance, for he says ‘‘makes this material desir- 
able for any building material’’(?). 


A Wrong Impression May Result. 


A eareless or thoughtless person reading this bulletin 
would get the impression that concrete comes as near as 
any to being an ideal silo construction material; for it 
says: ‘Solid wall concrete silos are simple in construc- 
tion and will last indefinitely. Concrete silos have been 
in use for at least fifteen years in this State, and are 
giving excellent satisfaction.’’ No such statements are 
made in the bulletin regarding wood though they may 
be with every whit as much truth as they can be made 
regarding concrete or any other material. 

The author quotes Iowa bulletin 441 as follows: ‘‘It 
is very doubtful if more frozen silage will be found 
in a single wall concrete silo than in a stave silo. Wood 
as a material is no doubt a better nonconductor of heat 
than conerete but the thickness of the wall is very much 
less. There is nothing better than a double wall concrete 
silo in this respect.’’ After giving the Iowa writer all 
the credit he deserves for attempting to be impartial 
in his judgment, the fact remains that the real question 
is whether the ordinary stave silo is actually warmer 
than the concrete silo. The writer is not positive on this 
point and his statement that the stave silo wall is much 
thinner than the concrete wall amounts to nothing because 
he still doubts whether there will be more frozen silage 
in the one than in the other. If there is as much in the 
conerete as in the wood, surely the wood is to be pre- 
ferred on the score of cheapness. Moreover, it is a 
pretty broad statement to make that ‘‘there is nothing 
better than a double wall concrete silo in this respect;’’ 
for if a single wall wood silo is as warm as a single 
wall conerete silo then a double wall wood silo will be 
at least as warm as a double wall concrete silo, and again 
of course cheaper. 


Question of Warmth is Important. 


This question of warmth is of considerable importance, 
notwithstanding the fact that the author of the Wiscon- 
sin bulletin says: ‘‘It is sometimes claimed that it is 
necessary for a wall to be warm and a poor conductor 
of heat] in order that the silage will pass through 
the fermentation stages that will insure its preservation. 
Silos are filled during warm weather and the variation 
n temperature in materials used for silo construction 
will not affect the quality of the ensilage.’’ In another 
part of this bulletin, however, the author says: ‘‘It is, 
of course, important in feeding cattle not to feed any 
‘rozen material.’’ If the latter statement is true, and 

f course it is, why belittle the importance of having 
walls of a non-conducting material? 

The final paragraph in this bulletin follows: ‘‘Steel 

los are widely advertised as a permanent type of silo. 
‘his type of silo would seem to be adapted to localities 
where it is practically impossible to keep a wood silo 
a shape. The steel silo should be painted at least once 
n two years with asphaltum. The first cost of this silo 
‘'s somewhat expensive.’’ Apparently the author would 
‘create the impression that the steel silo is about the last 
resort of the silo user and that there are ‘‘localities 
where it is practically impossible to keep a wood stave 
silo in shape.’? We wonder where those localities are. 
“or years the cement silo advocates have been telling 
‘he public that the stave silo blows down in Kansas and 
other western arid and windy sections; whereas the fact 
‘s that in those same sections there are in satisfactory 
Service so many more stave silos than silos of all other 
materials that the numbers of the latter are insignificant. 


It may be that lumbermen in reading bulletins such 
as that here reviewed are prone to be supersensitive when 
references are made to their products in comparison or in 
contrast with other products; but there is unquestionably 
much evidence to warrant the belief that the college 
experiment stations—some of them at least—are preju- 
diced against, if not positively antagonistic to wood as 
a building material, and at least friendly toward con- 
crete. The reason for this may be in no way discredit- 
able to the persons who perform the experiments at the 
stations and write the bulletins that give the results 
achieved. But this fact does not in any way relieve 
them of the responsibility imposed upon them to be im- 
partial and unprejudiced in stating their conclusions, 
for they may, as in the present case, inflict a very 
serious injury upon one of the most important industries 
of their own States as well as of the country at large. 

Some of the opinions expressed in this Wisconsin bulle- 
tin, as already stated, are mere dicta, and have no place 
in the bulletin. Because of that fact they appear to be 
gratuitous attempts to ‘‘slam’’ one industry and 
‘“boost’’ another, a service that ill becomes an institution 
or an instructor that presumably rises above all selfish 
considerations in delivering its or his opinions. Like the 
court, its verdict is according to the law and the evi- 
dence, and it will not go outside of the case at bar to 
decide questions not at issue. 





TIMBER GROWTH MUST BE ASSURED. 


Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 4.—The permanence of Canada’s 
timber industries cannot certainly be assured unless the 
growth of another crop of timber is provided for. In 
a recent address before the Commission of Conservation, 
at Ottawa, H. R. McMillan, now under the appoint- 
ment as Dominion timber trade commissioner to Australia 
and the Orient, emphasized the importance of timber 
industries to Canada. 

Mr. MeMillan forcibly brought out the fact that tim- 
ber industries cannot be permanent unless the growth 
of another crop of timber is assured, and that thus the 
practice of forestry is imperative as an economic meas- 
ure. Roughly, the proposition of nonagricultural land 
south of the sixtieth parallel of North latitude is: Nova 
Scotia, 81 percent; New Brunswick, 72 percent; Quebec, 
76 percent; Ontario, 64 percent; Dominion lands (owned 
by the Dominion of Canada), 51 percent; British Colum- 
bia, 85 percent. This is a very large percentage of 
nonagricultural lands for Canada. Some of these Gov- 
ernments already have forestry departments; none can 
afford to be without some forestry organization, charged 
with the study, protection and administration of tim- 
bered land and nonagricultural crown lands. Such lands 
should be studied, in order that protective and admin- 
istrative measures adopted may be decided with a full 
knowledge of the value of the products to be expected 
from the land. In this way expenditure is avoided on 
inaccessible or nonproductive lands which will not yield 
returns, and the investment is made on these lands which 
quality and situation guarantee a profitable crop. In 
each province the area of timberland is very great. The 
conditions of forest growth, of fire hazard and of utili- 
zation are so variable that no rule of thumb methods 
may be safely adopted. The Forest branch must in- 
clude men trained to, and free to study, each of these 
problems, so that the loss of revenue may be prevented 
and the most economical scheme possible of administra- 
tion and protection worked out for each section of the 
country. In no case are these matters as yet being han- 
dled on an adequate basis. In particular there is every- 
where needed closer attention to organization, coupled 
with larger appropriations. The latter are necessary 
in order that adequate protection may be afforded the 
vast areas of young growth, which in many cases are 
now without protection of any kind. 

On three-fifths of the area of eastern Canada the 
forest industries are almost the only industries, and must 
be supported by the timber grown on the logged-over 
and burned-over nonagricultural lands. Looking at these 
lands should be seen not wastes, holding no promise for 
the future, but productive lands, needing only protection 
from fire to enable them to support logging camps, pulp 
mills, rural and industrial communities of a type which 
has done much for Canada. 





DESCRIBES EAST AFRICAN TIMBERS. 


*“Some Timbers of British East Africa and Their 
Use’’ is the title of an unusually interesting little book- 
let issued by the Equator Saw Mills, of Molo, British 
East Africa. The ironwood of the protectorate is the 
Olea Hochstetterii and after drying five years weighs 
fifty-nine pounds a cubic foot. It is used for a wide 
variety of purposes from wagons and wheels to panelling. 
Possessed of a beautiful grain it gives the same impres- 
sion as marble. Red stinkwood, while not prettily named, 
appears to be a most useful wood, especially for wagon 
making. Being very scarce, it commands a high price. 
Pugeum africanum js the botanical name of this wood. 

ow wood, or Podocarpus gracilior, is even grained, 
has few knots and works freely. A recent test in water 
for one year showed this wood to be unaffected by the 
‘*teredo.’’ Cedar, or Juniperus procera, is very valuable 
for making pencils and also resists white ants. After 
drying for five years it averages thirty-six pounds a 
eubie foot. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 


Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
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Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
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Fire Protection 


Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAG 
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We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 


Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 





Oertified Public Accomiants 


Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 


929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. * 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














MARSHALL HANEY 
Consulting Mining Engineer. GEER, Greene Co., VA. 


Rates Reasonable. Correspondence Invited. 
Purchasers secured for properties of unquestioned merit. 
Good Properties Financed. 
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PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business tor 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON,GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 




















It’s Immaterial 


Whether Your Are 


Buying 


8 Selling 
f, Timber 


you will be ina better position to 
deal successfully if you have one 
of our examinations tucked awayin 
your pocket. Our organization is 
equipped not only to tell you the 
number of trees and cut they will 
produce, but toshow you the great- 
est possible profit that’s available 
and just how it can be realized. 
Years agowhen timber was ridicue 
lously cheap it required but little 
knowledge to turn it into money. 
Times have changed—timber is 
higher and the marketing of lum- 
ber more complicated. But even 
at the prices asked for timber today, 
there are big profits in it for the saw- 
mill man who operates scientifically 
and knows his markets. We've suc- 

fully demonstrated this to a good 
many concerns that had just about 
given up all hopes of running asaw- 
millin practice as it showed on paper. 
What they lacked—cost averages, perdiem output, selling 
expense, proper markets, etc.— we were able to supply from 
our vastexperience and as a result profits began to show 
where before were deficits. We can help you and if you 
need money we'll attend to that for we are prepared to 






































Negotiate Bond Issues in 
Sumsof $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet ““Essentia! Facts About Timber Holdings” 
will tell you more about the help we offer you—write for it’ 
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L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 D:me Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH, U.S. A. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Bovndary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 














Stranger Than Fiction and Better. 


[By Lucius Willard.] 





To those who have faith in their kind, who refuse to 
believe in the ignobleness of the ‘‘common run,’’ this 
true story will come with all the beauty and force that 
are in it to confirm their convictions. 

As all loggers know, their business began to be ‘‘rot- 
ten’’ in 1913 or thereabouts. During that year a cer- 
tain logging company in the State of Washington, 
notwithstanding the efforts of a high-priced superintend- 
ent, operated at a loss of several thousand dollars. To 
prevent, if possible, a repetition of this sad experience 
the secretary-treasurer of the company, a lawyer, with 
no logging lore at his command, decided to go himself 
into the woods and see what could be done to retrieve 
the loss. The next season he moved his office outfit, 
including bookkeeper and stenographer, into camp. 

The type of logging operator who insists on profits 
first may be interested to know that, as such, this lawyer- 
operator gave them scant notice. He achieved them 
mainly by indirection. First, he became a_ personal 
friend of each man in his employ. His friendship was 
the real thing. No toplofty patronizing; no favors 
handed down on the end of a ten-foot pole by a con- 
descending superior to humble inferiors. Insensibly the 
men found themselves very much in the confidence of the 
operator, sharing his responsibility, sympathizing with 
all his efforts for success, proud and surprised to realize 
the absolute necessity for their part of the work in the 
complex structure of the enterprise. 

The manager was ubiquitous. Maybe the cook needed 
to be put wise on certain items in his department; so, 
drawn apparently by the savory odors of cookery, the 
manager would drift into the kitchen and while eating 
crisp doughnuts with keen relish—a real tribute to the 
cook’s genius—a little confab something like this would 
be carried on: 

‘*Splendid doughnuts, Bill, never tasted better. By 
the way, your last balance shows a profit, but I noticed 
the lard and sugar ran a little heavy; think you could 
ease. up on ’em a little?’’ 

Bill ruminates. That profit in his province shows real 
generalship and the manager is glad to give him credit 
for it; but this lard and sugar matter—he thinks he 
ean fix it and says, ‘‘Maybe ’twas a little too big, but 
I’ll try and cut ’er down where it won’t be missed.’’ 

‘*All right Bill, thank you. I’m going to town this 
afternoon; want anything?’’ 

‘*Well, no, nothing pertic’ler; if you see something 
at a bargain that the boys ’d take to, you might pack 
it in; it ’d be a pretty safe gamble.’’ 

‘*T’ll see what I can find,’’ says the manager. 
long, Bill.’’ 


Honey for a Logging Camp Table. 


£*So 


On one of these trips to town the manager found 
some good honey going at an unusually low rate. He 
bought several crates for the camp table. Honey on a 
logging camp table. Think of it. It provided a feast 
for the boys and with judicious serving went far enough 
to justify the expenditure. Throughout the year plenti- 
ful, seasonable meals were always served. Many crates 
of strawberries were consumed. But notwithstanding 
this policy of apparent extravagance, the manager and 
the cook together came out of the commissary contest 
with an actual profit at the close of the season’s work. 

In every department a similar course was followed. It 
might happen that on his trips through the woods the 
manager would drop down on a log by the side of the 
hook tender, light his pipe, filled possibly with tobacco 
borrowed from the hook tender’s pouch, and with this 
pipe of peace drawing freely conversation would begin 
and incidentally the manager would say, ‘‘Jim, did you 
know your crew made a dandy showing last month? 
How you managed it when the price of logs had dropped 
I don’t know, but you did. Besides you didn’t have a 
single accident. Good! Don’t let the boys get careless 
and take too long chances.’’ 

Each man in the hive knew every month what the 
logging cost amounted to and precisely what the stand- 
ing of his department was with reference to the whole. 
There were no secrets. Each worker realized that the 
success of the business depended upon his individual ef- 
forts as much as upon those of any other man in the 
small industrial army. He felt because the general felt 
that he was something more than a ‘‘hand.’’ He was 
head as well, and also heart, as the conclusion of the 
story shows. So, although the previous year had ended 
in disaster this one closed with a handsome and sub- 
stantial profit. 

Once a Man who was so wise that we crucified him 
said, ‘‘Seek ye first’’ the best thing and these other 
things shall be added. He was not sentimentalizing, he 
was pointing out a universal law which this logging op- 
erator was following closely, but perhaps unconsciously. 
Besides the pleasure of prefits he came out of the ex- 
perience with riches of memory and a growing confidence 
in humankind that ye scribe will venture would not be 
sold at any price—the natural reward of those months 
of friendly copartnership. 

* * 

At home one day the manager was called to the tele- 
phone. A mellow Scandinavian voice was saying, ‘‘ Hello, 
Mr. F this is Olie Nielander Long Olie, you know 
—from camp.’’ 

Olie received a cordial response and after a little talk 
said, ‘‘Here’s Gus Carlson, he just wants to wish you 
well.’’ A friendly chat ended with an inquiry from 
Gus as to when the camps were going to start up again, 
for, like his comrades, he was eager to repeat the last 
season’s experience. 














It was a matter of comment at the F—— residence, 
this calling of strange voices on the ‘phone, and the 
manager’s visiting aunt remarked on the large family of 
boys belonging to her nephew. 


* * * 
A Fine Example of Welfare Work. 


The man who did this unusual thing had no idea how 
beautiful it was—people who do such things seldom do 
know—but the circumstances were drawn from him by 
John A. Goodell, industrious industrial secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. for the Northwest. He has a keen scent 
for fine welfare work and knew that here he had some 
of the best ever. Returning to his Portland office, where 
he had some time to reflect upon this story, the wonder 
grew so he wrote to this surprising logging operator ask- 
ing for further facts. Some quotations direct from the 
letter he received in reply could not possibly be im- 
proved upon by any scribe, so they are given just as 
they stand in the letter to Mr. Goodell. First, however, 
this scribe wishes to say that the total logging cost under 
this policy was but $2.80 a thousand. 

Following the shutdown for the Christmas Holidays, we 
reopened our camps in March, 1914. I abandoned my 
Seattle office and moved body and baggage into the woods, 
believing that better results were attainable under a close 
personal acquaintance and contact with our men. The re- 
sults have been more than gratifying in many ways. 
logging cost was greatly reduced and notwithstanding a 
still further depression in the log market, we were abie 
to operate at a profit and more than recuperate our losses 
of the preceding year. 

have assumed that an intelligent understanding, not 
only of the work, but of all the conditions attending the 
operation of our business, including the shipment, grading, 


Our 





J. E. FROST, SEATTLE, WASTI. 


Secretary-Treasurer Cedar Lake Logging Company. 


selling, profits, losses, ctc., is essential to an active coitp- 
eration on the part of the men; consequently there bas 
been no concealment. Good food, health and comfort are 
essential to good cheer and withut cheerfulness there can be 
no good work. 

Our camps have been kept so clean and sanitary that 
flies are unknown. Our kitchen opens its entire width 
into the dining room, so every man may see its spotiess 
cleanliness. Urinals are of concrete with constantly flow- 
ing water; toilets dry, filled with sawdust, contents being 
burned every day, as is all refuse from the camp and cook 
house, including empty tin. cans. Deodorants and dis- 
infectants are frecly used. Steel beds with mattresses are 
supplied in the bunk houses, which have running water. 
Shower baths and stationary laundry tubs, with a constant 
supply of hot and cold water and a warm, airy drying room, 
insure comfort and cleanliness, 

The figures are as follows: 

Per M. Fee 
Tools, oils and miscellaneous supplies......eeeeeeee- $0.18 
J piace Sollee eels olbin bie wise 016 S1ereeleeréters ID 
SAU HOM) MNCKING . 9.0.0 050 4.000 coe 5 ee 
Yard, clearing rights of way and building landings.... .95 
Miscellaneous labor, including rafting and towing.... .18 
Railroad construction, operation and maintenanee..... .49 
Dumping. rafting and return tow on boomsticks in 

Paget Bound s:...20 00% are ipteeceners Reeaisiecmiemieaieicies Melee 
Supervision, office and other general expenses........ .15 
Sanitation and salary of sanitation officer (imposed b 

FBO MULY OI PROANIIO) <0sneas cas swcs see vecccesneece. ale 
SREGIERE NE) GBCOUDE. 0050s scicowscecccvcecseeseeee vet 


ANGEL INE as Gute slosh awe wis 06 6 os sid seas asses eee 


This I believe to be a low logging cost and it was pro- 
duced with a good will and loyalty on the part of the 
men that is pleasant indeed. 


The following paragraph is one in which, unconsciously, 
this logging operator reveals his own character:. 

The popular conception of a logger is an erroneons one, 
No finer men, physically and morally, may be found in the 
world. They are clean, honest, hardy. handsome fellows, 
with rarely the exception that "ie the rule. Since mov- 
ing into our camps, considerably more than a year ago. I 
have slept in the same bunk, eaten at the same table, woran 
the same clothing and shared with them the contents of 
their tobacco pouches. 

The scribe in this ease would like to have these words 
radiant in purple and gold, wherever logging operators 
foregather, because they once more prove the truth of 

Be noble and the nobleness that lies 
Sleeping in other men, but never dead— 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


J. E. Frost, of the Cedar Lake Logging Company, 
Seattle, Wash., is the man, who with his helpers in the 
woous, lived the story here put into print. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THE MAN WHO SMOKES, 


Speaking of cigars, there is a man who smokes in 
nearly every office, and in nearly every office there is a 
man who smokes. Like most smokers, we believe there 
is no harm in smoking. If a man does not like his 
liver, and hates his heart and prefers a good cigar to 
a good digestion, that is his business. There are a lot 
of us who go a mile up in the air if a speck of dust 
gets into the carburetor, and are as choice about the 
engine of a motorcycle as if it were a family pet, who 
will fill our systems full of nicotine and never worry 
about our inner mechanism at all. 

it often has been debated whether smoking does not 
hurt the memory. Apparently it does, for it some- 
times make a man forget about other people. We get 
into an elevator and blow smoke into the eyes of the 
other passengers, we fill the dining-room with faint 
blue vapor, and do a lot of things that we would never 
do at all if it were not for failing memory. 

Down on the farm they used to build the smoke- 
house well back toward the rear of the lot; but in the 
city we bring the smoke-house right into the parlor. 
Yet, between smoking a Virginia ham and some Wiscon- 
sin leaf, a great many people would prefer the ham. And 
there is another great thing in favor of the ham: You 
can’t inhale the ham. 

We once knew a man who used to sit and smoke 
and dictate to a graphaphone, but the graphaphone 
was always getting out of order. At last he found 
the reason: The graphaphone couldn’t stand the smoke. 
So he had to throw the graphaphone out and hire a 

irl. 

One trouble about smoking is that not all men agree 
on what constitutes good tobacco. Some men smoke 
pipes that are strong enough to do the family washing. 
There are othets who like a cigar with the perfume of 
a fire in a sauerkraut factory. It isn’t always the five- 
center, either, with which other people disagree and 
which disagrees with other people. Sometimes the fif- 
teen-center is the worst scenter of the lot. 

We would like to say a word about the cigarette, but 
what’s the use? If we did say it the editor wouldn’t 
print the word anyway. 


— 


A POEM WITH A PURPOSE. 


The poem with a purpose is a very noble thing— 

To elevate a peasant, or to educate a king, 

To overcome an evil, the millenium to reach, 

To rouse us, or amuse us, or to counsel, or to teach. 
The poem with a purpose is the poem that is best— 
And this one has a purpose, has a purpose like the rest. 


If you will read it, reader, from beginning unto end, 

If you will read it carefully and thoughtfully, my friend, 

You will find it has a purpose, and a noble purpose, too, 

That it has a regnant reason for the work it has to do. 

You will find this pulsing poem, if you read it line by 
line, 

Is a poem with a purpose, and a purpose that is fine. 


We all of us have duties, and we all of us have toil— 

A few to run a sawmill, and a few to till the soil, 

A few to handle lumber, and a few to handle lime, 

A few to preach a sermon, and a few to write a rime, 

A few to write a column—you will notice, in this case, 

That the purpose of this poem was to help to fill up 
space, 


Bizness! 


Does yo’ need eny pickers dis mawnin’, Mister Will? 
Wha’s Ah ben workin’? Atter yaller pine mill. 

Dey lows dey close down, on errcount er de rain, 
But Ah ’specs dey’s suffrin’ er fynanchul pain. 


Dis yaller pine bizness is er mistry ter me, 

An’ de folks what am in it, is too ig’nent ter see 

Dat de one what gibs way what little dey’s got, 

Soon ‘scovers dese piney woods gets monstrusly hot. 


Summer dese days, when de timbur’s all gone, 

An’ dis lan’ is planted in cotton an’ co’n, 

Dey sweats, an’ dey swears, an’ den sells it fer cos’, 
An’ blames de damn nigger fer all er de loss. 


Sommer dese days, when de timbur’s al gon’, 
\y’ dis lan’ is planted in cotton an’ con’, 

‘nbody’ll ax wha’s de man owned dis mill? 
s bodin’ at de po’ house, jes over de hill. 


il, gimme er sack, Ah mouttes well pick. 
‘s cotton an’ lumber, it sho’ makes me sick. 
ain’t wuth nothin’, an’ tother’s wuth less, 
de Souf’s Hell boun’, on de litnin’ express. 


Yazoo. 





‘‘THAT SOMETHING’’ GOOD. 


Now and then a writer strikes pay dirt, not merely in 
ancial return but also in the joy of helping the other 
low. W. W. Woodbridge, the lumberman of Tacoma 

| Seattle, has been quoted in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
<N before. A Seattle lumberman has sent us a copy 
_Woodbridge’s brochure ‘‘That Something,’’ for 
ich a sale of a million copies is predicted because it 
erts spines into men and helps them to find themselves. 

's the little story of a man who was ‘‘bioke’’ who quit 
iting for someone else to put him on to his feet and 
vod up himself. It is the best thing Woodbridge ever 
ote, and no wonder his West Coast friends are proud 

‘ it. One may well advise the fellow who is down and 
it, or who is up and in but standing still, to hurry 
‘d get it and read it. It will even throw the man 
“ho thinks he is ‘‘getting along’’ into the high and 
“ip him to hit a speed that he didn’t know before was 
him. It will help him to find ‘‘that something’’ in 
‘'m that spells Success. The brochure is published by 


‘he Smith-Digby Company, Tacoma. 





KEEP YOUR EARS AHEAD. 


On the tote-road, on the street, on the trail or tram, 
I have known a hoss or two, teamster that I am: 
Steppers with Kentucky blood, ordinary plugs, 
Ev’ry kind of animile ever wearin’ tugs; 

Mustang pony, Percheron, goer, thoroughbred— 
But the only hoss worth while kept his ears ahead. 


When a plug becomes a plug ain’t when he gits old; 
For a plug may be a plug from the day he’s foaled. 
When a critter to the back slants them ears of his, 


Then you know the bleomin’ brute, know the brute he is. 


For he’ll either bite or balk, loaf, or bolt instead; 
Never trust a hoss unless he keeps his ears ahead. 


But a hoss that is a hoss, of the proper kind, 
Doesn’t listen all the while for the whip behind. 

He is lookin’ down the road, sniffin’, and all that— 
He is takin’ interest in the work he’s at. 

Work is joy to such a nag, farm or fancy bred; 
Life is somethin’ to a hoss that keeps his ears ahead. 


Man is somethin’ like a hoss, with his work to do. 
On the tough old trail of life how is it with you? 
Do you put your shoulder then in the collar square? 
Of the load we have to pull, do you pull a share? 
Are you full of pep and steam, or is your spirit dead? 
Are you livin’ in the past, or are your ears ahead? 


And I’d like to say a word to the driver, too: 
Some of us are called to drive, hoss or human crew. 
Always crackin’ of the whip, yankin’ here and there, 
That will change a thoroughbred to a plug for fair. 
Give him just a little rein, a little praise, instead, 


And he’ll pull as much again, and keep his ears ahead. 





THE CREW OF INDUSTRY. 


A Business Ditty. 
They have sung us many a song ere this 
Of the good ship Industry, 
Of the captain great and his nearest mate, 
Or maybe two or three. 
Oh, I’ll sing no song of the captain’s bridge 
And the service stripes of gold 
But my pipe I’ll blow for the lads below— 
The lads in the grimy hold. 


Aye, it’s fine to stand on the captain’s bridge 
While the good ship speeds her course; 

Up forward here is the steering gear— 
But down below is the force. 

It is down below that her great heart beats 
Where engines pound and throb, 

It is down below that the brave lads go 
Who really are on the job. 


Now, we can’t dispense with the captain’s bridge, 
Or the good ship goes to wreck— 
But don’t forget the lads who sweat 
In the hole below the deck. 
There is coal to pass, there is steel to oil— 
Yet many a humble tar, 
If you treat him square, will land up there, 
Up there where the captains are! 


‘Last Chance’ 
Magazine Offers 


November and December are the busiest subscription 
months and publishers therefore endeavor to secure new 
subscriptions and renewals in advance of this period as 
far as possible. We list below some special offers which 
are in force only to November 10. Any of these offers 
may be added when sending in a new or renewal sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $4 a year. 
Delineator and Everybody’s Magazine in any combination 
must be sent to the same address, but other subscriptions 
in any combination may be ordered to different addresses 
if desired: 

American Lumberman; add to any of below at...... $4.00 


Special Two-Year Offer 
Two years’ subscription to any of the following 
$1.50 periodicals: American Magazine, Christian 
Herald, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Delineator, 
Everybody’s Magazine, Field and Stream, Good 
Housekeeping, Harper's 3azaar, McClure’s 
Magazine, Metropolitan Magazine, Mother’s 
Magazine, Pearson’s Magazine, Pictorial Review, 
World’s Advance; $3 value for......cecereeeeseees $2.00 
American Boy 
With Field and Stream and National Sportsman; 
Sa.00 VEG LOPs 66 cs cccttcet eee Kevteavesedeuuaared $2.85 
Boys’ Life (the Boy Scouts’ paper) 
With Mothers’ Magazine and Pictorial Review; 
SE RI okt ons bwin cis cabuaccedanaeypenceean $2.35 
Collier’s Weekly 


With Delineator and Everybody’s (ast two to 

one address); $5.50 value: for... ...cccccscecessens $3.25 
Collier’s Weekly 

With Review of Reviews; $5.50 value for........ $3.25 


Delineator (see also under Collier’s Weekly above) 
"ith Everybody’s (both to one address); 
value for 
Delineator 
With Everybody's 


(both to one address) and 
Review of 


Reviews; $6 value for..........ceccees $3.50 


Everybody’s Magazine (see under Collier’s Weekly 
and Delineator above) 


Field and Stream (see under American Boy above) 
House Beautiful : 


With World's Work; $5 value for........cscsccgs $3.50 
Little Folks 

With McClure’s and Pictorial Review: $3.50 value 

or 


McCall’s Magazine (with one 15¢ pattern) 
With new subscription to Youth’s Companion, 
including balance of 1915 free to latter, and Com- 
panion Desk Calendar for 1916; $2.65 value (in 
addition to extended time) for...............008- $2.10 


McClure’s Magazine (see also under Little Folks above) 
With Pearson’s Magazine; $2.50 value for 





Mother’s Magazine (see under Boys’ Life above) 
National Sportsman (see under American Boy above) 


Pearson’s Magazine (see also under McClure’s Maga- 
zine above) 
With World’s Advance; $3 value for............. $2.25 
Pictorial Review (see under Boys’ Life and Little 
Folks above) 


Review of Reviews (see under Collier’s Weekly and 
and Delineator above) 


World’s Advance (see 
above) 


under Pearson’s Magazine 

The above are limited offers; but there are over 1,000 
leading publications which authorize us to quote you a 
price lower than the regular subscription price; because 
the clerical labor of receiving, entering and acknowl- 
edging a single subscription is greatly reduced when 
they are assembled by clearing agencies and forwarded 
to the publisher in quantity lots. 

There aré nearly 800 publications which also make spe- 
cial clubbing rates in combination with other papers; and 
we can give our readers the benefit of these in combination 
with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In such elubs the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is always figured at its full price; 
the saving to you is in the subscription of the other 
publications, which we are able to get for you at a 
reduced price; but by sending in a new subscription or 
renewal to one of these other publications when renew- 
ing or subscribing for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
material reduction on the other publication may be se- 
cured. For instance, the $3 Review of Reviews (whose 
war articles are attracting especial attention at this 
time) may he secured with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at $5.50 for the two before November 10; after that at 
$5.75. 

You can save money by sending your other subscrip- 
tions with your subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, besides the convenience. Send your list for prompt 
quotation. On renewals it does not matter if you don’t 
know the expiration date; we will take care of that. 

A subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or other 
publication is a most appropriate Christmas present. It 
lasts through the entire year while a toy is soon broken 
and a book soon read. For the juniors there are such 
papers as American Boy, Boys’ Life (the Boy Scouts’ 
paper), Youth’s Companion, ete.; for girls and young 
women many special publications, and any variety of 
course for grown-ups. Most publishers have specially 
designed cards which they send at the proper time to 
announce such gifts and the name of the giver. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


ve 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


ie CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. ii) 
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Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Fir, Spruce, 

Cedar and 

White Pine 

Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: No. 1 Madison Ave. 





Poles and Siding. 
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NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


}/|N all of the extensive [% 
\ 4 literature of the wow 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. + ¢ 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. ‘This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
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BETTER MACHINERY HELPS ENGLISH TRELLIS MAKING. 





Formerly Half of Wood Was Wasted in Sawdust and Shavings — Now Improved Saws 
and Planes Decrease Waste. 





[By W. J. BLACKMUR.] 


Twenty years ago, with the exception of that made 


‘by about three firms, most of the trellis used in Eng- 


land was made either in Norway or Sweden. The man- 
ufacturers in these countries had almost a monopoly 
of the trade and were able to put trellis upon the mar- 
ket at a very low rate. However, these conditions were 
not to continue; first one firm and then another went 
into the industry, using it not so much to work up 
their waste as to rid themselves of culled stuff, that 
they might use selected stuff for other purposes that 
required timber free from knots and shakes. Then one 
or two oi the smaller firms that owned a timber yard 
without saw mill machinery took advantage of the 
well sawn plasterers’ lath, which were being imported 
into England, and made these into trellis. 

However, the enterprise of several firms which took 
up the manufacture of trellis with considerable success 
made it possible to put upon the market trellis of such 
quality that the product of sawn lath had very little 
chance to compete with them. 

It may seem a very simple thing to make trellis, but 
like everything else there is a right and a wrong way. 
Making trellis can be made into a profitable industry 
providing that the right machines are used for making 
it. Consider for one moment what trellis is: A num- 
ber of laths nailed together, the nails being placed at 
the correct junction of the crossing of the laths so 
they will open and shut without the nails coming out 
or the laths breaking because the nails are placed 
in the wrong position. The edges and the sides of the 
laths are planed, this being done by two separate op- 
erations. The planing of the laths saves an enormous 
amount of paint, and upon how well or how badly the 
laths are planed depend the selling qualities of the 
trellis. 

Most trellis are made out of boards sawn to 1-inch. 
The first operation is to plane the boards on the sides, 
top and bottom to a uniform thickness. This is essen- 
tial, as any variation in width tends to throw the laths 
out of their proper position when they are being set out 
upon the board. 

The next process is to saw the boards into lath. Here 
the manufacturer is up against two propositions: He 
can either pass the wood through a gang of small saws 
dividing the board into lath or he can save a great deal 
of wood by cutting it with a taper saw, commonly known 
in England as a ‘‘ground off.’’ It should be men- 
tioned that two kinds of taper saws are used, the 
‘*sround off’’ and the swage saw. (The name of the 
latter has no connection with the setting or the swag- 
ing of the teeth.) It is entirely upon the degree of 
taper of the saw that the difference depends. The 
swage saw is ground taper, the degree of thickness 
varies in a uniform ratic from the thick part near the 
arbor to the thin part near the teeth. Only one side 
of the saw, that close to the fence, diminishes in thick- 
ness and the other side is perfectly straight. With a 
‘oround off’’ saw the degree of thickness varies. In- 
stead of being in a straight line the ground side of the 
saw forms part of a circle, the thin part of the radius 
being close to the teeth and the thick part close to the 
arbor. 

Were it not that a number of mills have tried the 
‘‘many saws’’ method of sawing and have discarded 
it for that of the single saw, it would not deserve 
mention. But they have tried it and have found that 
the advantages are with the single saw, using one that 
is very thin and well sharpened to cut the lath. The 
lath come from the saw very smooth and the waste from 
the saw is small. When sawing timber to 44-inch stuff 
it will be understood that it is quite possible to waste 
wood, or to save wood. Take, for instance, a number 
of imperfectly sharpened saws upon an arbor. They 
must be fairly stiff and thick to have sufficient clear- 
ance to prevent binding, otherwise some of the saws 
will heat and trouble will ensue. If a saw takes out 
1%-inch when cutting 44-inch stuff about 50 percent of 
the wood will go into the saw pit. If you can reduce 
the kerf to half it is a considerable gain and in the 
course of a year the saving in wood will more than 
compensate for the extra labor used in the sawing. 
Another point is, multiple saws will never cut so 
smoothly as a ‘‘ground off’? saw. This will cut so 
clean that the saw cut can be easily taken by a very 
thin shaving. 

In the matter of the planing a great saving can be 
made if a proper machine is used. Most of the for- 
eign made trellis that were imported into England had 
been machined in a small planing machine with rotary 
cutters. It may be taken as a standard that to ma- 
chine up stuff so that no roller marks are left upon 
the material it is necessary to saw the stuff 14-inch 
larger each way than of the finished article. Here 
again is another source of waste if the rotary cutter 
machine is used. The stuff would lose about 50 per- 
cent in chips. One might be inclined to add 50 percent 
in sawdust, but it is found that these figures would 
not leave any lath at all. What is really correct is 
that the multiple saws and the rotary cutter planing 
machine would between them take about 50 percent of 
the wood. 

The amount of waste is excessive, and it was only 
by eliminating this waste that the British manufac- 
turers were able to put the business upon a sound finan- 
cial basis. The saving by the use of the ‘‘ ground off’’ 
saw and the lightning planer gave the manufacturers 
at least 30 percent more wood to be made into trellis, 


wood that previously had been made into chips and 
dust. The lightning planer is an English invention, 


It is a rubber wheel driven by power over a fixed knife 
set in an iron plane. The fitments for adjusting the 
plane are very simple. Two screws at the bottom of the 
plane and one in the side to hold the cutter in posi- 
tion. The rubber pulley varies from 8 to 12 inches in 
diameter and revolves at a rate of 250 to 300 revolu- 
tions a minute. The lath are passed over the fixed knife 
at the same speed as the circumference of the rubber 
wheel. It need not be said what speed this is, as it 
can be readily ascertained by making a calculation of 
the rubber pulley multiplied by its circumference. If 
necessary, this speed can be increased to any desired, 
as the speed of the lath over the fixed knife does not 
affect the quality of the planing. As a matter of fact, 
the greater the speed the better the cross grain is cut. 
Such speed as this, means as fast as a lad can feed 
the lath into the machine. 

The amount of work such a simple machine ean do 
in a day is enormous and what is most remarkable, the 
shaving taken off is a very thin one if the lath have 
been sawn very smoothly. So it will be seen by this 
method of sawing and planing the wood the waste is 
very small, so little that it has given the British man- 
ufacturers a big advantage that enables them to make 
trellis that will successfully compete with the foreign 
made article. 

After the lath have been planed they are cross cut 
to lengths, mostly cut at such an angle, that when the 
trellis is open the tops are level. The best manufactur- 
ers plane the ends of the lath with a mitre cutter that 
brings it true to an angle and perfectly smooth. 

The making of the trellis is a boy’s job, yet it re- 
quires a certain amount of preparation and frames made 
so that no mistakes are possible and the lath nailed 
so the trellis will open. 

The size of the mesh desired determines the distance 
of the nails. If a 2%4-inch mesh is wanted, the nails 
are placed 3% inches apart. This is the width 
of the lath plus the opening of the mesh. A frame is 
made that will take the lath; it is oblong and has pieces 
at the side against which the lath can be placed to give 
them the proper angle. On each side, if it is for mak- 
ing trellis of 24-inch mesh, pegs are placed 314 inches 
apart for gaging the nailing lines. 

The lower layer of lath are put on the frame, a small 
piece of wood against the side determining the degree 
of inclination they have out of the straight to form 
the trellis. There are several side pieces or lath; these 
are cut so that the end has the angle running towards 
the center of the trellis. The second and top layer of 
lath are put over the lower layer in such a way that they 
cross, so that the first lath comes over the first lower 
one, then crosses the second lower one just where it 
should be nailed. This can be checked by marking how 
it crosses the lower laths. It should cross each one 
just where it should be nailed, and this exact point can 
be ascertained by a line drawn across the laths from 
the pegs in the side of the frame. 

When the top layer of lath are over the lower ones 
and the side pieces are in their place it is necessary 
to mark the trellis for nailing. A straight edge ‘put 
against the pegs, which are set 3% inches apart, will 
give the right distance for nailing. Three-quarters of 
an inch nails are used, not too thick. The two top 
lines are nailed, then the other lines are mixed, or only 
alternately nailed, just sufficient to keep the lath in 
position. When the trellis has been nailed it is best 
to test it to see whether the work has been done cor- 
rectly. This is done as follows: The trellis is opened 
as far as it will open and pulled down so that it will 
close in its length instead of its width. If it will do 
this it is correctly made. The nails should then be 
clenched. One or two firms are said to pass their trellis 
through a machine for rolling down the nails. Such a 
machine would save much time and undoubtedly be very 
satisfactory. 

The various meshes and sizes can be easily estab- 
lished if the width of the laths is added to the size of 
the mesh. Another thing that adds to the appearance 
of the trellis is to put the best planed lath on top. 
Care should be taken that the lath are not dirtied while 
being made into trellis. If these directions are carried 
out a first rate article can be made that will sell in any 
market. 


MILL HANDS GET STATUTORY LIEN. 


AusTIN, TEex., Oct. 5.—The State attorney general’s 
department has advised the State commissioner of in- 
surance and banking that mill hands and laborers per- 
forming any service in the manufacturing of lumber are 
given a statutory lien upon all the products of their 
labor and the machinery, tools, fixtures ete. used in con- 
nection with the performance of their labor. This lien, 
however, is only for the wages of such laborer. The lien 
does not apply to a superintendent or manager. In order 
to fix a lien for labor it must appear that the person 
claiming such lien is within the classes named in the 
statute. In order to fix the lien it is necessary for the 
laborer to comply substantially with the statutory re- 
quirements. If the date of payment of the wages 1s 
not fixed by specific agreement, or if payable daily 0: 
weekly, they become due weekly; if payable monthly, 
then monthly, or if fixed by agreement, at the maturity 
date so fixed. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6—W. B. Greeley, chief 
of the division of silviculture of the Forest Service, re- 
turned to Washington after three months in the field con- 
vinced that there is a great future in store for the lodge- 
pole pine of the Rocky Mountain States as a source of 
supply for railroad ties. From 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
ties are being hewn out of lodgepole pine annually and 
the output is constantly increasing as the qualities of 
this wood for tie purposes are realized by railroad men. 
Mr. Greeley said: 


he lodgepole pine grows in very thick stands in northern 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, much of Utah and runs into 
northern New Mexico. ‘There are approximately 40,000,000,- 
000 feet of lodgepole pine in the National forests. It ranges 
in size from 6 to 18 inches, which is ideal for pole ties but 
too small for saw timber. Occasionally much larger trees 
are found, but as a rule the growth is small. 

Recently I attended a large tie sale in the Wasatch Moun- 
tains, south of Evanston, Wyo,, where they are cutting ap- 
proximately 500,000 ties annually from lodgepole pine for 
the Union Pacific Railroad. ‘Ties for this railroad also are 
being cut in the Medicine Bow and Hayden National forests 
in eastern Wyoming and nerthern Colorado. All these ties 
go to the treating plant of the Union Pacific at Laramie. 

In the Bonneville forest, in western central Wyoming, 4 
company is taking out 600,000 ties a year for the treating 
plant recently built by the Chicago & North Western Railway 
at Lander, Wyo. ‘This plant probably will be supplied en- 
tirely from the National forests. There also is a large sale 
on the Big Horn National forest in northern Wyoming to 
supply the treating piant of the Burlington road at Sheridan. 
This cutting is not now going on but is expected to be resumed 
soon. 

In addition to the larger sales, there are many smaller ones 
in progress in the Rocky Mountain region, supplying the 
Moffet roads, the Santa Fe, Colorado Midland and others. 

Undoubtedly there is a great future for lodgepole pine as 
a tie supply for the railroads of the country. It is one of the 
best woods for treating with creosote. It is relatively soft, 
not being nearly so hard as southern yellow pine, is very 
eyen and close grained and takes a thorough impregnation of 
creosote. 

Railroad men advise us that some of the older sources of 
tie supply in the eastern part of the country are giving out. 
This makes lodgepole pine very important as a future supply 
for the railroads. There appears to be a disposition to de- 
velop this supply for future use, not only by railroads oper- 
ating through the Rocky Mourtain region, but in other sec- 
tions. 

Lodgepole pine is one of the best illustrations we have of 
the application of practical forestry, which means wise use. 


PREDICTS GREAT FUTURE FOR LODGEPOLE PINE. 


The lodgepole tie cuttings, therefore, furnish a most interest- 
ing study. Usually the stands of this species are very dense 
—so dense, in fact, that probably not more than one-third 
of the trees could mature under natural conditions. A tre- 
mendous growth frequently follows fires, which open the cones 
lying on the ground and cause enormous numbers of seedlings 
to start. Only one-third of the stand is large enough to 
make pole ties. Consequently, when cuttings are made the 
national forests are given a thinning that is very helpful. 
Immediately after a cutting the trees left standing begin to 
grow remarkably. ‘The first cutting enables the trees that 
are left to develop and mature. This means that after selling 
the first cutting the Government is better off financially than 
if no sale took place, because the thinning due to the cutting 
was absolutely necessary to enable the smaller trees to 
mature. The plan is to cut over lodgepole pine stands once 
in thirty to forty years. This will maintain a constant 
supply of tie timber and be of great advantage to all con- 
cerned. 

It is one of the clearest cut cases where this system of 
forestry is shown not only to be practical but most advanta- 
geous all around. The stands of smaller trees retained after 
the cuttings are sufficient not to disturb the water flow in 
any way. The concerns doing the cutting are not required 
to take out the smaller trees, which is of advantage to them, 
since there is only a limited market for them in the shape of 
mine props. By leaving the smaller trees the Government 
unquestionably is a large gainer financially. Meanwhile the 
railroads are getting an ideal tie. 

This is one of the best illustrations of practical forestry— 
forestry that will work and should commend itself to the busi- 
ness man. The few large lodgepole pine trees that are lo- 
cated here and there and can not be readily used for pole ties 
because their size makes it hard or impossible to have them 
hewn by hand are allowed to stand in the forests on the 
theory that a market may be found at the next cutting in 
the shape of saw timber. 


Mr. Greeley brought home with him a cross section of 
a lodgepole pine grown near Butte, Mont., that illustrates 
in a striking manner the effect on growth of the thin- 
ning of the stand. The stand in which this tree was 
found was cut over twenty-five years ago. An exami- 
nation of the rings on the tree showing annual growth 
disclosed that it had grown more in the last twenty-five 
years than in all of its previous life of probably a cen- 
tury or more. The original rings were so close together 
that they could hardly be distinguished with a micro- 
scope. The last twenty-five rings were far apart, show- 
ing striking growth. This was due to thinning and let- 
ting in more sunlight. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








While the sash and door mills of the country have 
not been under any real pressure during the current 
season they have had a fair run of business, which 
keeps up in a gratifying manner. Construction work 
in the cities and larger towns of the country progresses 
without any cessation and therefore there is every 
prospeet that the remainder of the year will be pro- 
ductive of a remunerative trade. In the country dis- 
tricts demand is slow because farmers are still busy 
harvesting and plowing. Reports from manufacturing 
and jobbing centers are that inquiries are numerous 
and as much figuring has been done as at any other 
time during the last twelve months. Stocks in manu- 
facturers’ hands early in the year were large but it 
is said that this surplus has been gradually worked 
off. While competition is still too keen to make for 
big profits it is reported that prices are a little steadier. 


In Chicago the jobbers and small millwork factories 
have sufficient orders on their books to keep them 
actively oceupied. This odd work is expected to con- 
tinue until well into the winter. Stock demand could 
be larger but jobbers report that they are having a 
fair run of mixed ear orders. Millwork men firmly 
believe that as long as the weather conditions remain 
as good as they are at present that they will be kept 
busy on orders for buildings already in the course of 
construction. 


_Owing to the late crop harvest in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley country business has been slow to develop 
and the full benefit of the big crop and good prices will 
not be attained until spring, but considerable business 
is in sight for this fall and it is likely to string along 
to a much later date than usual, the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul manufacturers believe. Their city demand is 
sill strong and all have plenty of orders on their books’ 
to keep theim going for the next few weeks. 
_Manufaeturers at Oshkosh report a continuance of 
higthly satisfactory market conditions, with an in- 
crease of Wisconsin jobbers’ orders due, attributed to 
hnilding operations by the farmers. A great stimulus 
in small building contracts throughout the State, such 
as residences, store buildings and public buildings of a 
modest means, is reflected in the call for quotations 
and placing of orders. 


Baltimore (Md.) sash, door and blind factories are 
not rushed and recent developments in construction 
work hardly justify expectations of impetus to the 
‘rade shortly. At the same time demand keeps up 
‘virly well, some special wants having been brought 
out of late which go far to make up for any deficiency 
i other directions that might have been noted. The 
requirements in the way of stock sizes used largely in 
‘he smaller houses are hardly up to other times, but 
«‘together the sash factories have done moderately 
well and the outlook is regarded as distinctly hopeful. 


The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., reports a 
much better business of late than existed a year ago. 
\tuch of the work wanted is moderate priced doors and 
the building work in the city shows little tendency to 
(rop off. A steady door and sash trade is expected 
‘tom now until cold weather. Some demand has started 
in the storm door and sash trade, but much of this 
will not come for another month, 





There is no letup of operations in Cincinnati fac- 
tories or indications that work will slacken before the 
weather stops construction for the winter. There is 
a reported improvement in the demand from rural see- 
tions. Every day architects reveal new plans for next 
year, some of them of considerable magnitude, and 
news comes from syndicates of extensive construction 
laid out for the early spring. Complaints of competi- 
tion from outside mills have almost entirely disap- 
peared, indicating that building operations in other 
cities, where not much was doing earlier in the year, 
are expanding. This has given local mills opportunity 
to tighten up on their price lists. 


Dealers in millwork, doors and sash at Columbus re- 
port a fairly good line of orders for so late in the sea- 
son. Prices are steady. 


Improvement is showing in the business done by St. 
Louis sash and door factories, particularly in special 
work. Demand for stock goods is of moderate volume 
only. Orders are small but rather numerous, and there 
are prospects for an improvement soon, as the estimat- 
ing departments of some of the larger factories are 
increasingly busy. 


Each week brings in a better volume of business 
than the preceding one at the Kansas City sash and 
door factories and there is plainly a better feeling 
among the manufacturers. With the prospects against 
a. heavy housebuilding activity this fall, however, no 
indication appears of any rush of buying and factories 
expect only a reasonable run of orders the remainder 
of the fall; but there is much hope for a good building 
business next season. The outlook is far brighter to 
them than it has been in many months. Prices on 
sash and door stock are not changed and are firmly 
maintained. There is a very fair volume of figuring 
in the country, but the cities do not show so much 
activity. 


The fir door market in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
shows some gains. Building operations in the middle 
West are reported more active, but the country retailer 
is not yet strong in the market. There is considerable 
inquiry. Orders coming in indicate a normally good 
fall trade. Columns are unchanged, though perhaps a 
little firmer in some places. 


The sash and millwork situation at San Francisco is 
not yet up to normal, although many wooden dwellings 
are being erected in the residential districts. Door 
manufacturing is rather quiet in the neighboring manu- 
facturing districts. In the white pine lumber zone 
most of the door factories are in steady operation, with 
only fair outputs of door stock and open sash. The 
export business on sash and doors continues despite war 
conditions. 


The demand for window glass is better than it has 
been for some time. Sales are brisk and inquiries are 
numerous. The general tone of the market throughout 
the country is in accord with the optimistic opinions 
expressed at the meeting of western window glass job- 
bers in Chicago last week. Stocks of nearly all kinds 
of glass are very low and all in the trade will shortly 
demand quick replenishment. 
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which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 
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Selling Organization _B 
MINNEAPOLIS, Harland Wentworth. 4 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. : 


POCATELLO, (R.C. Angell and = 
E. T. Sturgeon) 
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Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


PENINSULA LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. 


Linnton, Ore. 


COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. 
Mabel, Ore. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, & PORTLAND, OREGON 
Iw En 


Priivere 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 








SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 


GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 


1 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.! 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt.) 
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is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 




















The West Coast= 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 







. Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
‘Hemlock Products 


‘Bast Goo Sumber Go. 


WASH. 








BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
331 Lumber Exchange, - . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Flooring, 
FIRS CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 2 
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CALIFORNIA 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 











Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2*::* Pine 


And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


244 California Street, 
AMERICAN TRADING ©O., snrrancisco catir. 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., itidin” 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. © SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 























PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 








Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 








ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 

It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 

questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 

ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





TRUCK USEFUL IN EVERY BRANCH OF LUMBER FIEL). 





Manufacturer, Replying to Inquiry, Tells of Successful Operation of Power Vehicle in the 
Woods and at the Mill. 





Recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received the fol- 
lowing inquiry from a Texas lumberman: 


I am comneunns: establishing a lumber yard in western 
Texas eighteen miles from the railroad and hauling my 
lumber out on motor trucks and wish to avail myself of the 
opportunity of consulting your department. 

The question that naturally arises with me is: Is there 
anyone that you know of hauling lumber this far in Texas 
over good graded roads and making a success of it? 

I would indeed appreciate any information you can give 
me on the subject of motor trucks. 


Perhaps it would have been sufficient to say to the 
author of this query that motor trucks of the right sort 
are performing far more severe service than he sug- 
gests and are rendering such service at considerably less 
than what might in many instances be regarded as rea- 
sonable cost. 


However, the manufacturer who has produced a suc- 
cessful motor truck is the best authority on what it will 
do. Accordingly, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN referred 
the query to some of the leading truck builders of the 
country. A reply has been received from the White 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, a portion of which follows: 


We are forwarding this inquiry to our Dallas office through 
whom the inquirer will receive such data as we are able to 
provide. 

We can not say that the response of the Dallas office will be 
exactly the same as a response we might make, but we are 
taking the liberty of submitting a story and some photographs 
which seem to have some application to his particular case. 


In support of the statements made in the article, we might 
mention (for publication if you like) the following concerns 
that operate motor trucks in lumber operations as distin- 
guished from lumber yard deliveries: 

Big Creek Timber Company, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Cameron-Hoover Logging Company, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Canada-Pacific Lumber Company, Vancouver, B. C. 

T. J. Carter & Co., Madison, N. C. 

Constance Lumber Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Grays Harbor Logging Company, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Gulf Lumber Company, Fullerton, La. 

Hodge Collins Lumber Company, Corning, Cal. 

Kimball Lacy Lumber Company, Arkansas City, Ark. 

Lincoln County Lumber Company, Bath, Me. 

M. R. Madary Planing Mill Company, Fresno, Cal. 

Mt. Carmel Lumber Company, Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

Northwestern Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Rovig Lumber Company, North Yakima, Wash. 

Yellowstone Lumber Company, Miles City, Mont. 

Great Northern Paper Company, Boston, Mass, (Operating 
11 White trucks in the Maine woods.) 

One of the photographs shows a White truck which is used 
to baul lumber for land reclamation work, indicating the 
ability of these trucks to get over ground where graded roads 
are out of the question. 


Another photograph shows one of these trucks owned by 
the Davis-King Company, West Acton, Mass., hauling from 
the woods to sawmill. 

In addition to the above list we have sold trucks to hauling 
contractors who work for lumber operators in the following 
cities: Seattle, Tacoma and Mt. Vernon, Wash.; Grants 
Pass, Salem and Bandon, Ore.; San Antonio and Taylor, Tex. ; 
cong Corning, Los Angeles, Santiago and San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Perhaps the plainest evidence we can furnish that our 
trucks are able to negotiate roads under varying conditions 
encountered in Texas is a fact that the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment of the United States Government now has in service 
fifteen White trucks at various posts in Texas. 
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1. One of Four White 5-Ton Trucks Owned by the Trexler Lumber Company, of New York City. i 

Owned by the West Sacramento Company of Sacramento, Cal., Utilized in Hauling Lumber for Land Reclamation Wor! 
3. White 3-Ton Truck Owned by the W. T. B 
Minn., Illustrating the Latest Type of Double Roller Bed Body for the Lumber Business. 4. O 
Logging Tractors, Employed in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in the Hardwood Forests. 


and Operated Over Soft Ground. 


Ground. 5. One of Three White 3-Ton Trucks 


The Modern Way. 


The following is the text of the article referred to in 
the White Company’s letter: 


It is a big jump from the logging sled to the modern mcior 
truck but lumbermen are taking the jump. Giant timber that 
was once toted over the snow on huge sleds in wintcr or 
floated down stream in the spring is now brougbt out of the 
forest on powerful motor trucks. The finer specimens that 
formerly fell into ravines and went to rot are now salvaged 
by engine power—not the donkey engine, but the motor truck. 
Food and supplies, the problem of every lumber camp, sre 
— to the doors of the cook shacks on machines of lighter 


uty. 

Lumber that goes to the sawmill as a log and comes out as 
a board travels both ways on the motor truck. And the big 
machines that carry long lengths of southern yellow pine, so 
necessary in the building of subways, bridges, office buildings 
and other structures, are almost as familiar as the faster 
machines that run about town with loads of doors, sashes and 
other examples of millwork, 

In view of their recognized ability to handle loads of almost 
any practical size and weight, it is not surprising that the 
gasoline motor truck has made itself felt in every branch of 
the lumber industry. The superior service obtained by those 
companies that have given motor trucks a fair trial has 
resulted in rapid motorization of hauling facilities and opened 
fields of usefulness of which the present use of motor trucks 
gives but a faint conception. 

Retail lumber hauling is comparatively simple. Logging is 
another matter. Most everyone will be surprised to know that 
motor trucks have even made a start. The popular conception 
of a big lumber camp does not at once seem to offer any oppor- 
tunity to the truck. But the men who take wealth from the 
wilderness have also taken time to study their own needs, to 
solve their problems, and the answer is “good roads.” 

Lumbering and road building heretofore have been two 
distinct sciences but there is every indication that the lumber- 
man is giving more and more thought to the road. For want 
of anything better than a poorly marked trail he has followed 
the tradition of his trade and depended on Nature—her snows 
and her streams. Only the lumber kings, the big scale oper- 
ators, can build lumber railroads and buy locomotives. But 
the motor truck offered a new suggestion and is winning out. 

In one of our big lumber producing States there is a big 
corporation of which little is ever heard. The company owns 
a good slice of the State. In the tall timber where its thou- 
sands of laborers lead a primitive existence, far removed from 
civilization, knowing no life but the life of the woods and no 
law but the law of the company, this army of dyed-in-the-wood 
backwoodsmen fs part of an intricate and powerful organiza- 
tion that is carrying modern methods of efficiency into the 
wilderness and bringing golden floods out of it. 

Roads and motor trucks are the instruments they are using. 
At the present time the company operates eleven heavy duty 
White trucks. But the significant part of their work is the 
fact that these trucks are building roads which, in a short 
time, will be used for hauling the giants of the forest direct 
to the distant mills, and for keeping the tsolated camps well 
stocked with provisions. 


The Type of Truck Used. 


What type of truck is used for this work? Standard 
5-ton White trucks are employed where tractive conditions 
warrant their use. A special log tractor is built for use on 
soft ground and rough surfaces. Two of these tractors are 
now employed in a hardwood forest in the southern part of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, where logging is conducted on a 
moderate scale and where the practicability of the trucks has 
been firmly established. In California, Washington, Montana, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Ohio and Maine, there are big lum- 
ber and logging operators who use White trucks successfully. 

The two logging trucks in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, are 
owned and operated by Theodor Kundtz, a large cabinet 
maker and millworker in Cleveland. These trucks, in a small 
way, have done the work of the logging locomotive, the skid- 
der, the donkey engine and a large number of horses. They 








2. Two White 5-Ton Trucks 


ailey Lumber Company, of Virginia, 
ne of Two Special White 
This Vehicle is Built for Soft, Sogsy 
whed by Davis, King & Co., of West Acton, Mass. 


FIVE ADAPTATIONS OF WHITE MOTOR TRUCKS APPLIED TO THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 
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are really self-loaders. They automatically load themselves 
apd then transfer their loads from truck to flat car. 

‘fuman hands merely guide the operation. A power winch, 
driven from the transmission of the truck and operated by a 
lever at the driver's seat, has loaded as’ much as 1,000 feet 
of lumber on the truck in twenty minutes. A simple scheine 
vf rope and chain tackle is employed. Skids are set up on the 
side of the truck, a line is passed around a log and the winch, 
in winding up the line, rolls the log up the skids to a cradle 
on the truck platform. In this manner the truck roams 
through the woods, picking up selected logs of hardwood and 
transporting them to the railroad siding at Brecksville. 

rhe best specimens of walnut, oak, hickory, ash etc., some- 
times go hurtling to the bottom of a ravine and can not be 
recovered except at a prohibitive cost and the bother of set- 
ting up a donkey engine. The truck engine, however, retrieves 
this lumber with no more difficulty than an angler reeling in 
a trout. The operation is identical. 

The drivers often are called upon to take their trucks into 
the most inaccessible places to bring out fine specimens that 
have been purchased for specific cabinet work. 

The facility with which the trucks have drawn heavy logs 
out of ravines 500 and 600 feet deep is appreciated no less 
than its capacity to load and haul rough logs on a heavy ton- 
nage basis. ‘The customary haul is approximately five tons 
for an average distance of about six miles. On arrival at the 
railroad siding the rapidity with which the truck drops its 
load and pulls the logs upon freight cars by the use of its 
power drum and cable produces a great saving of time and 
Jabor, When no flat cars are on the railroad siding the crew 
drops the load and returns to the woods, knowing that the 
loading operation can be done quickly by the power of the 
engine as soon as the flat cars are ready. 

Ixperience has shown that the trucks can get over the 
ground with their full load in practically all seasons of the 
year. Even in winter they have done their work on hard or 
frozen snow-covered ground. ‘The driving effort is greatly 
multiplied by the use of a gear ratio much lower than that 
used on trucks in normal service. 


Another Motor Company Replies. 


The Knox Motors Associates, sole distributers of the 
product of the Knox Motor Company, of Springfield, 
Ohio, also replied to the inquiry of this Texas lumber- 
man as forwarded by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, saying: 


Since the roads between the lumber yard and railroad 
should be of good quality you should be able to handle twenty 
tons of lumber in two trailers and to make a speed of between 
eight and ten miles an hour. We do not know, of course, 
what facilities you have in mind for loading and unloading, 
so we can not estimate the number of trips which you could 
make in a day. You could solve this part of the problem, 
however, either by the use of additional trailers, which could 
be left supported on jacks for loading. or unloading so that 
the tractor could be transferred to a different set of trailers 
which had already been loaded. Another way would be to 
install an uptodate loading and unloading equipment so that 
there would be the minimum waste of time at the terminals. 
You can readily see that the tonnage possibilities with a 
Knox tractor are enormous and tbat it would prove an abso- 
lutely flexible and interchangeable power plant which you 
could adapt in many different ways to your special require- 
ments. 

Under separate cover we are sending you a photograph of 
the Knox tractor and trailer owned by the Potter Lumber 
Company. This trailer has a capacity of eleven tons and is 
equipped with a roller at the rear. If this type of trailer 
would not be suitable for your purpose, we could easily devise 
one which would be suitable in every respect and you could 
probably have most of the trailer built in a local wagon fac- 
tory from our specifications. For a 10-ton trailer we should 
recommend axles, wheels and springs as follows: 48- by 10- 
inch wheels, bronze bushings ; locomotive tires, 1% inches by 
10 inches, 4- by 4-inch steel axle, and 4-inch springs. 

We would furnish these at a price of $400 f. 0. b. factory 
Springfield, Mass. : 

The price of the Knox tractor is $4,500 cash f. 0. b. factory 


Springfield, Mass. This is for the tractor in lead gray factory 
finish, standard equipment, dual rear tires and trailer plat- 
form complete. * * * 


Tractor Guaranteed One Year. 


We are in a position to make immediate delivery of one or 
more of these tractors. You will note that the tractor is sold 
with a full year guaranty which we feel expresses the abso- 
lute confidence we have in this power plant regardless of the 
forms of hauling for which it may be used. 

If you will fill out and return to us the enclosed blank, we 
shall be glad to estimate carefully on your special require- 
ments on the basis of your own description of actual condi- 
tions. 


In a copy of a special reply to this Texan sent to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the Knox Motor Company 
adds: 

Can Haul Large Loads. 

The Knox tractor should absolutely meet your requirements 
in every particular inasmuch as it is a detachable power plant 
which can be used with any form of trailer and is capable of 
hauling five to twelve tons in a single semi-trailer and from 
three to four times this load where several trailers are used. 

The Knox Tractor has been in use for several years on the 
Pacific coast for hauling lumber, both sawed and in heavy 
timbers, and we can refer you to a long list of satisfied cus- 
tomers. Our advertisements which have been appearing in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN weekly for the last six months will 
indicate the range and economy of operation. 

Under average conditions the Knox Tractor can be oper- 
ated at a cost of $1.50 an hour, this amount including the 
wages of the helper. With a load the tractor can be driven 
at a speed of 10 miles an hour and without a load can be 
safely operated at a speed of from 12 to 15 miles an hour, 
because of the double spring suspension which effectually 
protects the power plant from road vibration. 





ST. LOUIS AUTO COMPANY ENLARGES PLANT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5—The Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, of this city, has perfected its organization with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000 and will begin the manufac- 
ture of five-passenger automobiles about November 1, 
according to a statement made by President Russell E. 
Gardner, who said that by January 1 about 500 men will 
be working at the factory, which will make 25,000 cars 
a year after it gets in good running order. 

Associated with Mr. Gardner, are W. G. Durant, presi- 
dent of the Chevrolet Motor Company of New York; 
A. B. C, Hardy, general manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company of Michigan, and Russell E. Gardner, jr., and 
Fred W. Gardner, both of St. Louis. 

The former plant of the Banner Buggy Company will 
be moved to Gardner’s factory at Eleventh and Howard 
streets. The Chevrolet Motor Company of Delaware, a 
$20,000,000 company, was incorporated last week and will 
have plants in all parts of the country. It is an enlarge- 
ment of the Chevrolet Motor Company of New York. 
Mr. Gardner believes that St. Louis is the logical build- 
ing and distributing center for cars purchased throughout 
the Southwest. In addition to cars completely manufac- 
tured at St. Louis, the company will have a factory on 
North Broadway for making bodies and other wooden 
parts of the cars. The products of this factory will be 
shipped to Chevrolet assembling stations throughout the 
country. 





FOREIGN TRADE 





OPPORTUNITIES 








The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is in receipt of a communication from a 
business man in Brazil, stating that he desires to receive 
names and addresses of Americans importing lumber 
and timber. In writing to the bureau refer to consular 
report No. 18475. 

An American consular officer in Spain reports that a 
firm is in the market for indelible pencils. Correspond- 
ence should be in Spanish and the prices clearly marked. 
Cash will be paid against documents in Spain. In writ- 
ing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
for the name of the firm refer to consular report 
No. 18505. 


_ An American consul in Denmark reports that there 
is a market in that country for American peg wood to 
be used in the manufacture of shoe trees. Bank refer- 
ences are given. Reference should be made to consular 
report No, 18434 in writing to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

A special agent of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce reports that a large, well rated enterprise 
in Uruguay desires quotations and samples on wood pulp, 
and he has forwarded samples of the pulp desired. In 
writing to the bureau refer to file No. 739, consular 
report No, 18292. A similar request has been received 
from a firm in Argentina. 

An electrical railway company in an insular possession 
informs an American consular officer that it would like 
to obtain prices from American exporters of cross ties, 
witch should be of oak, creosoted, and in the following 
dimensions: 5.91 feet long; 4.41 inches high; 8.11 inches 
Wice, weighing 74.96 pounds; for track crossings oak 
ti: 9.19 feet long are desired. The name of the com- 
pony may be obtained by referring to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, mentioning consular 
report No. 17901. 

\ commercial agent of the Bureau of Foreign and 
mestice Commerce reports that a business man in 
izil desires to receive the names and addresses of 
‘ls eutting longleaf pine, also growers of apples and 
it grown along the eastern coast of the United 
‘ates. In writing to the bureau refer to consular re- 
port No. 17914. 

_\ firm in Argentina writes an American consular 
oMcer that it wishes to secure wood in thin sheets like 
the sample which may be examined at the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its branch offices. 
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Samples and prices should be sent at once and corre- 
spondence should be in Spanish. In writing to the 
bureau refer to consular report No. 17918. 


An American consular officer in the Netherlands writes 
that a business man in that country wishes to represent 
American manufacturers and exporters of all kinds of 
American wood. He desires to receive shipments on 
consignment. In writing to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce refer to consular report No. 17974. 


Many railway authorities in Great Britain believe the 
abnormal prices for railway ties will be maintained for 
at least one or two years. The trade commissioner in 
London of the Canadian Government made this statement 
recently. Pitch-pine railway ties have lately sold f. 0. b. 
American ports for 75 cents each and delivered cost, 
e. i, f. English ports, between $1.50 and $1.75 each. A 
list of importers of railway ties in England may be had 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Refer to file No. 57508. 

An American consular officer in Australia reports that 
a business man in his district requests names of American 
manufacturers of pianos and piano players. Illustrations 
of pianos wanted are submitted and may be examined 
at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its 
branch offices. Refer to file No. 64980 or the consular 
report No. 18379. Quotations should be f. 0. b. port 
of shipment. . 

An American consular officer in India has sent to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce the name and 
address of a business man in his district who desires to 
communicate with American manufacturers and exporters 
of office furniture. The man wishes to act as sales agent 
or is in a position to take over the management of a 
business in that country. In writing to the bureau refer 
to consular report No. 18,535. 

Writing from Burma, an American consular officer re- 
ports that a firm in his district desires to be supplied 
with full information relative to an exclusive agency for 
the sale of agricultural machinery. Quotations should be 
e. i, £, destination. In writing to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., refer to 
consular report No. 18,540. 


A commercial agent of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce reports that a firm in Greece wishes to 
secure 71,000 feet of white pine or spruce. By referring 
to consular report No. 18,553 further information may 
be secured from the bureau or its branch offices. 
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ya Cou will find right for boosting sales 
‘ and long on service. Just the shingles 
4 to put new life in your shingle business. 
i) Let us tell you more about them 


and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
1015-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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For Prices, address, 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER ‘CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 











Factory Plank 


California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Bldg., - SEATTLE, WASH. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

.~ SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 
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Any Dealer 


Can Sell 
Porch 


7 ea 
F Ir Flooring 


and through the good service it 
renders easily work into the other 
profitable lines we offer in 


Fir, Spruce, 


mo Western 
con Hemlock and 


Red Cedar. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: General Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 





Our service is the 
result of carefully 
thought out plans— 
even to loading of 
cars under cover. 
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Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, | 
|| ==Veneer Packages—— | 
= G. W. CHENEY, Raymond, Wash. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.v 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our ed CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS 





Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 











FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, tpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ | 





TRACTOR DEMONSTRATIONS ATTRACT 
INTEREST. 


The September issue of Caterpillar Times contains an 
interesting article about five tractor demonstrations held 
last summer in various parts of the United States. The 
first was at Hutchinson, Kas., and lasted from July 19 
to 24. Forty tractor and plow firms were on the field 
with more than fifty engines actually at work. On the 
record day 16,000 persons attended the demonstration, 
while 10,000 were present on each of two other days. 
Heavy rainstorms for several weeks preceding the show 
made a number of soft spots in the field that worried 
many of the tractors, but gave the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ just 
the chance it wanted. Two Caterpillar ‘‘45’s,’’ one 
with 13-inch and the other with 30-inch tracks, comprised 
the Holt entries in this and in the other 1915 demonstra- 
tions. Both tractors handled six plows from 6 to 8 inches 
deep. While other machines pulled around the soft spots 
and left great patches of ground unplowed, the Cater- 
pillars worked right through from one end to the other. 

At the Enid show at Enid, Okla., July 27 to 31, the 
conditions were entirely different. The ground was ex- 
cessively dry and the heavy gumbo was almost as hard as 
rock. ‘hose who had an idea that the Caterpillar showed 
its superiority only on soft ground received a big sur- 
prise at this demonstration. However, the second day’s 
work was different, as the very heavy rains made the 
ground soft. 

From August 3 to 6, came the Champaign show at 
Champaign, Ill. The feature of this demonstration was 
rain, rain and more rain, but the rain in no way affected 
the work of the Caterpillar and only served as an added 
means to demonstrate its efficiency. The plowing here 
was in heavy, sticky, black gumbo, a difficult soil to 
handle even under the most favorable conditions. 

The next demonstration was at Fremont, Neb., August 
9. The hospitality shown by the Fremont people was a 
special feature of this event. The first day’s plowing was 
in a fine level tract. Rain at noon of the second day 
eaused some of the tractors trouble, but in no way 
bothered the Caterpillars. Thursday’s plowing was in a 
field of wet gumbo, but in spite of this the plows drawn 
by the Caterpillar were set to a depth exceeding 8 inches 
and the ‘‘45’’ never stopped a second from the time the 
whistle blew until the time the last dead furrow was 
plowed up. Even then it kept on going and helped piow 
out the space of another tractor which had broken down. 

During the last week in August, Bloomington, Ill, 
was the scene of another demonstration. Here the ‘‘45”’ 
pulled six plows, 6 to 9 inches deep throughout the 
demonstration regardless of conditions, which included 
some severe grades in the first and fifth days’ work, and 
soft ground crossed by a deep ditch the second day’s 
work. Friday the Holt representatives accepted the chal- 
lenge of some who said the Caterpillar might work all 
right on ground that had been allowed to dry, but not 
on freshly plowed ground. The ‘‘45’’ was sent into a 
field that had just been plowed, disc harrows were at- 
tached and a round of the field was made. The harrows 
were not weighted and cut to a depth of only three inches, 
so if the Caterpillar had packed the soil the harrows 
would not have obliterated the tracks, and that was 
what the farmers wanted to see. 

During all five demonstrations the same tractors were 
used. Not an adjustment was made during all this work 
and not one was necessary. During all the demonstra- 
tions not a single stop was made -on account of the 
engines for any cause whatsoever. 





INCREASE SAWMILL PRODUCT FIVE PERCENT. 

The cut shown herewith illustrates a simple method 
of figuring the saving effected by a band rip saw over 
a circular rip saw. Any millman can figure this out for 
himself. 

Lay out a scale in inches similar to the accompanying 
cut; under it lay out any stock dimensions you are ripping 
on a circular saw, and allow 3 of an inch for saw kerf. 
Below this, show the same dimensions, ripped on a band 
saw, but allow only ys inch for sawdust. Then count 
up the number of pieces yielded, and figure the average 
gain in product on the average width of your lumber. 
How much in dollars a day does an increase of 5 percent 
in product represent in your plant? 

To put it another way, how much does a saving of an 
eighth of an inch represent in your plant? The band 
will save you one-eighth as compared with a circular; 
% inch is 1 percent of a foot. Thus the faster your 
band rips, the more it will save, and the faster your cir- 
cular rips, the more it will waste. If the latter rips 
200 feet a minute, it wastes 2 feet board measure a 
minute. 

William B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, Mich., manufac- 
turers of band sawing machinery, furnish the above sta- 
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tistics as a forcible way of calling attention to the im- 
portance of avoiding waste due to the use of circular 
saws in ripping lumber. Much has been said and much 
has been written and published about conservation, econ- 
omy and kindred topics. The company believes that 
these figures, with the graphic cut, illustrate one very 
important waste of material and bring to attention a 
striking example of waste on the part of woodworkers 
where molding strips, sash stock, flooring strips, turning 
squares or handle stock of any description are being 
ripped. 


LUMBERMEN PRAISE WOOD BLOCK SAW GUIDE. 

Lumbermen now have a chance to use wood instead of 
a substitute for wood and, it is claimed, also save money, 
This should prove a pleasing combination. The Hull 
Saw Guide Company, of Patterson, La., has produced the 
“*Hfull Wood Block Band Saw Guide,’’ which it claims 
can be adjusted to either single or double cut band saws 
or to any size resaw. In speaking of the question of 
saw guides the company says there was never any ques- 
tion as to the superiority of wood over babbitt metal 
for saw guides. The question was to find a practical 
way to apply it. 

The company states that it has supplied the way and 
that the Hull band saw guide differs from any other 
guide on the market. It is constructed of two malle- 
able iron frames into which are fastened eight Osage 
orange blocks by means of adjustable cap screws. The 
blocks are cut from the original piece so as to face the 
saw at an angle with the grain of the wood, and as this 
wood is non-mineral the blocks can be jammed up to the 
saw without fear of heating it. The bearing blocks 
extend the full width of the saw and support it. In- 
stead of wearing open at the top, as is the case with the 
babbitt guide, the wood blocks wear perfectly even from 
top to bottom, thus preventing slivers from fouling the 
saw. When once adjusted the frame, which is securely 
bolted ends and middle, prevents the blocks from kick- 
ing around or backing off from the saw. If a saw runs 
into the iron in a log very little damage is done when 
the Hull band saw guide is used, for the wood blocks 
extend over the malleable frame and prevent the saw 
from striking it. The company says one set of Hull 
blocks will outlast at least six sets of babbitt guides. 

This device, it is claimed, will reduce saw bills, in- 
crease mill cut and manufacture better lumber. More- 
over, saws will not run hot, erystallize or crack, but 
will hold their tension and stand up to a steady feed. 
They are sold on an absolute trial for demonstration. 
This means the purchaser may use the guide for sixty 
days and if not satisfactory return it, in which case the 
company will pay the freight both ways. 

The company has enthusiastic recommendations from a 
number of lumber companies that have used the Hull 
wood block saw guide. Among these firms may be men- 
tioned the Baldwin Lumber Company (Ltd.), Baldwin, 
La.; the P. L. Renoudet Lumber Company (Ltd.), of 
New Iberia, La.; the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress 
Company, Donner, La.; Riggs Cypress Company (Ltd.), 
the F. B. Williams Cypress Company (Ltd.), of Patter- 
son; the Waddell Williams Lumber Company, of Rhoda, 
La.; the St. Bernard Cypress Company (Ltd.), of Arabi, 
i oe the Kyle Lumber Company (Ltd.), of Frank- 
in, La. 

Speaking for the F. B. Williams Cypress Company, 
C. 8. Williams, the vice president, says: 

We are glad to state that we are highly pleased with the 
results obtained through the use of your patent saw guide. 
Since the installation of these guides we find that we have 
had much less trouble in keeping up our saws and we also 
find that we save from five minutes to half an hour a day 
actual time, especially on our band resaw, in not having to 
give the guide as much attention as we did with the old type 
of babbitted guide. The fact of the matter is we believe that 
these guides pay for themselves every week in time saving 
alone. You may refer anyone to us whom you care to. 

In addition, the F. B. Williams Cypress Company has 
installed these guides on its resaws, as has also the 
Baldwin Lumber Company. 

The guide has been in use five years. H. J. Williams, 





of the Waddell-Williams Lumber Company, of Rhoda, 


La., under the date line of February 7, 1912, says con- 
cerning the service given by these guides: 


We are using the Hull saw guide on our 14-inch band mill. 
We have been running five months, sawing cypress and hard- 
woods, and we have never had a saw get hot or crack from 
casehardening on account of guides getting open and letting 
bark and slivers into the guide, which is an every-day occur- 
rence with the old style guides. We can honestly recommend 
it as adding 50 percent to the life of band saws and 15 percent 
to the capacity of the mill, on account of the saws keeping cool 
all ord and not stretching out from getting hot on account of 
something in the guides. It will certainly stand all that is 
required of it. 





*The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 
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CONGRESS AND LEGISLATION. 


(Concluded from Page 43.) ] 


Verhaps the greatest single factor that has contributed 
to the depression has been the transfer of the bulk of 
construction work from small communities to the larger 
cities, where the municipal restrictions for fire preven- 
tion and protection are very strict, and where cement 
and other material must largely be substituted for strue- 
tural timbers. In this connection the construction of 
massive buildings requiring much heavier and stronger 
frame work has been a big factor. 

The most distressing feature about the loss of an ex- 
tensive market for forest products through the substitu- 
tion of other building and roofing materials lies in the 
fact that the loss is certain to be permanent. Some men 
go to the extent of declaring that only an ‘‘undesirable 
citizen’? would want to recover this portion of the lum- 
ber market, since the substitution of metal, cement and 
other noninflammable materials for wood has marked a 
long step in advance in the prevention of loss by fire. 

The lumber industry also has lost heavily in the pass- 
ing of the wooden passenger coach from the great rail- 
roads of the country and the substitution of metal even 
in the construction of box freight cars. This represents 
another serious loss of a valuable portion of the lumber 
market. 

Many lumbermen ‘‘saw it coming’’ and made their ar- 
rangements accordingly. Others were somewhat slow of 
vision and do not appear to have fully grasped the fact 
even yet. The fact that lumbermen in many instances 
are now using slate and metal for roofing their mills and 
steel beams to add stability to those structures is re- 
garded as the best possible indication that many of the 
men engaged in the industry have bowed to the new eco- 
nomic era in the construction world. 

This does not mean that the lumber industry of the 
United States is on the auction block or anywhere near 
it, according to the experts. It merely means that there 
must be a general readjustment in the industry to meet 


new conditions. Some lumbermen are continuing to cut 
timber and operate their mills because it is absolutely 
necessary in order to keep their heads above water. They 
must have some income, even at depressed prices, in 
order to meet interest charges, taxes and the like. 

Government officials, as a rule, are quite confident that 
a better era in the lumber industry is not far in the 
future, and that it will follow the general readjustment 
which must come. 

In addition to the loss of home markets through the 
substitution of other materials in construction, American 
shingle manufacturers find that their sales to foreign 
countries have fallen off materially, presumably due to 
the same cause. Right now the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is engaged in an investigation to 
determine the extent to which substitutes for shingles are 
being used in Latin-American countries. The great Euro- 
pean war has also been a contributor to the depression 
in the lumber industry, both at home and abroad. 

The machinery of the Government is now being util- 
ized in an effort to assemble data regarding the lumber 
industry in foreign countries, including tariff restrictions, 
present and prospective market conditions and ways and 
means whereby American manufacturers may more 
largely utilize the foreign markets as an offset for 
changed conditions at home. 

As for the new tariff law and its effects upon the 
lumber industry, it is pointed .out that the old tariff 
wall has been useful on the Pacific coast and in the 
Great Lakes region, in both of which much Canadian 
lumber is marketed. In the central empire—northern 
Idaho, for example—large quantities of American lumber 
are shipped across the Canadian line and sold in the 
prairie country. It is an open question in the minds 
of some officials whether the old tariff wall did more 
good than harm to the American lumber industry as a 
whole. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


have been a reasonable rate and asks the commission to 
order its establishment for the future. 

The L. R. Fifer Lumber Company, of Renton, Wash., 
has filed a complaint against the Great Northern road, 
asking $662.29 reparation on four carloads of lumber 
shipped from Renton to Mowbray, N. D. The complaint 
states that the shipments were sent via the Great North- 
ern to Hannah, N. D., on the statement of officials of 
that road that there was no railroad connection to Mow- 
bray. Later it transpired that the shipments could have 
been made direct via the Canadian Pacific. Complainant 
contends that the Canadian Pacific connection must have 
been known to the Great Northern officials and asks the 
commission to order a refund of all charges entailed on 
the shipper through the material being transported over- 
land to its ultimate destination. : 

On behalf of the North Indianapolis Cradle Works, 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce has filed 
a complaint with the commission against existing rates 
on snath sticks or material from Arkansas points to In- 
dianapolis. It is contended that the carriers concerned 
collect a rate 3 cents per 100 pounds higher than the lum- 
ber rate from Luxora, Ark., to Indiapanolis. The com- 
mission is asked to require the carriers to apply the 
lumber rate on shipments of this commodity. 

An order has been issued by the commission suspend- 
ing from Oetober 8 until April 8 certain items in tariffs 
filed by the Chieago & Eastern Illinois Railroad and by 
Kugene Morris, agent, which name increased rates on 
lumber and eooperage stock in carloads from Thebes, Ill., 
and other points to St. Clair and other destinations in 
Michigan. These proposed increases were previously sus- 
pended from June 10 until October 8, pending investi- 
gation by the commission. The inquiry has not been 
concluded. 
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COMBINE IN MAKING COMPLAINT. 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 5.—A score of cities in the Fox, 
Chippewa, and Wisconsin river valleys, comprising terri- 
tory including 75 percent of the lumbering and lumber 
manufacturing industries of the State, have combined in 
the preparation of a complaint to the State railroad com- 
mission and the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
securing lower freight rates. Lumbermen are the domin- 
ating spirits of the movement, especially at Wausau, Mer- 
rill, Stevens Point, Grand Rapids, Rhinelander, Marsh- 
fieli and Antigo. Enthusiastic meetings have been held 
during the last week and contributions have been pledged 
for prosecuting the fight. 





YIFTEEN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS FILE 
COMPLAINT. 

PORTLAND, OrE., Sept. 28.—Fifteen lumber manufac- 
turers of this district have filed complaint with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission against the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company, the Southern 
Pacific, the Oregon Short Line and the San Pedro, Los 
Anceles & Salt Lake Railway, asking the suspension of 
lunber rates announced to become effective October 11, 
Which remove the differential in favor of Portland to 
points in the vicinity of Salt Lake City. ; 

Phe complaint has been forwarded by James G. Wilson 
as attorney for the complainants. It alleges that the 
new schedule of rates to become effective October 11 
eliminates the 214-cent differential previously allowed 
Portland under the rates from Washington points, points 
i the Willamette Valley and central Oregon, in spite of 





the shorter distance from Portland than from points of 
origin in these other districts. A table of distances is 
given in support of the contention that the equitable 
adjustment should continue the 214-cent differential. 





EXTENDS DATE FOR FILING ANSWERS. 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission ‘has issued an order extending for sixty days 
from October 15 the date within which lumbermen and 
other interested parties may file answers to the inter- 
rogatories regarding the lumber industry and transporta- 
tion propounded in the investigation undertaken by the 
commission into lumber rates and classifications. 

The commission has suspended from October 8 until 
April 6 the operation of supplement No. 1 to Canadian 
Northern Railway tariff, I. C. C. No. W-279, which pro- 
vides for increased rates on lumber in carloads from In- 
ternational Falls, Minn., to various destinations in Can- 
ada. The operation of the proposed increases was previ- 
ously suspended from June 8 until October 6. 





SOUTHERN PINE SITUATION CONTINUES 
TO IMPROVE. 


NEw OrzeEans, La., Oct. 4.—Be- 
cause of the prostration of tele- 
phone and telegraph wires and de- 
lay in mails as a result of the 
severe storm of last week the 
weekly report of orders and ship- 
ments compiled by the Southern 
Pine Association for the week 
ended October 1 covers statistics 
from only 137 mills. Reports from 
these mills have caused a remark- 
able rise in the mereury in the 
trade barometer, showing that or- 
ders for the week exceeded ship- 
ments by 19,920,000 feet, or 21.789 
percent. The reports from these 
137 mills show orders on hand 347,- 
485,000 feet; orders received dur- 
ing the week 111,340,000 feet; 
total 458,825,000 feet; shipments 
during the week, 91,420,000 feet, 
leaving a balance of orders on hand 
of 367, 405,000 feet. The increase 
in orders compared with reports for 
the previous week was 20,000,000 
feet, or 5.440 percent. In sending 
out this report Secretary-Manager 
J. E. Rhodes says: 
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The preliminary report undoubt- 
edly shows considerably more excess 
of orders over shipment than com- 
plete returns will indicate because 
we have included reports of orders 
received at the main offices of sub- 
scribers but have not yet heard from 
their mills as to shipments made last 
week. Orders are in excess of ship- 
ment and improvement in demand 
continues. 


Market Declining 








Big Doings 


San Francisco 
October 19-23 


when the Western Forestry 
Association (Oct. 19-20) and 
the Pacific Logging Congress 
(Oct. 21-23) have their an- 


nual meetings. 


Stop At Hotel 
Sutter 


and let our hospitable surroundings 
equip you for the best and most 
profitable visit you ever had in San 
Francisco. 


This Hotel has NOT. Raised Rates, Our Rates Being: 
Room without bath, one person, - - $1.50 up 


Room without bath, two persons, - - 2.00 up 
Room with private bath, one person, 2.50 up 
Room with private bath, two persons, 3.00 up 


Wire or Write for Reservations 


Hotel Sutter 


Cor. Sutter & Kearney Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








J. M. Steverson, **Athbama 


— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 

















What Would the Sale 
Of This Bill Net You? 


Here is a five room house that has been 
figured to cost $2700. What commission 
could you afford to pay a man bringing you 
a customer for the lumber? Ought to be 


worth $10.00 eh? 


Why Not Risk a $10 Bill 


on advertising it in your home paper and 
maybe you'll sell more than one bill or pos- 
sibly get in touch with some buyer who 
wants a more expensive house. That’s the 
kind of advertising you can check up on. 


Our Bulletin 1 - 24 will show you how 
you can publish a new plan every week. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 1x4 B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large per cent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. | 








For BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
a's. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 





The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








~ 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. | 


—— MANUFACTURERS —— 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work also— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || SELLOW PINE and 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








HARDWOODS 
General Offices, 


PITTSBURGH, ra. | 
| North Carolina Pine | 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO 


e 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


, 
(FOREST LUMBER CO. ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
\\ Kennsreck, Va. PITTSBURGH, PA. y) 
























































UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
‘ 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARMHEIM, Pres 





Ww. LICHTENSTUL, SEC'Y & TREAS 
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AUSTRALIA NEEDS#PINE. 


Supply of Soft Woods From Norway Cut Off— 
Plantations Not Ready to Cut. 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Sept. 7—The ship EF. BR. West, 
first of Western Australia’s portion of the lumber 
armada coming from Pacific ports recently arrived from 
Grays Harbor with pine and redwood. The news- 
papers here noted something unusual in this ship’s ap- 
pearance on arrival. The orderliness, neatness, and 
smartness of decks, fittings, and men called forth warm 
praise from all sides. Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide 
report arrivals of lumber ships, and now it is announced 
that there is such a demand for tonnage that many boats 
are proceeding to Pacific ports in ballast. Freights 
must be singularly good to warrant this. 

The Millars’ Timber & Trading Company announces 
a profit on its 1914 operations of just over $1,000,000. 
Although this covered four months of the war, the whole 
of its plant was employed, and although receipts fell 
away considerably the general returns were good until 
after the turn of the year. The 1915 operations will 
tell a different story for after April two-thirds of the 
plant closed down. Other companies have curtailed 
operations, and now the State sawmills have come into 
line with a diminished output. Their stocks have grown 
beyond any chance of immediate sale and the inevitable 
has been forced-upon them of dismissing many men and 
putting the remainder on short hours, 

The process of powellizing ties by the State govern- 
ment has preved unfortunate in many ways. The effluent 
from the processing vats has poisoned valuable streams 
watering farm lands in the vicinity of the State mills 
and great loss has resulted to live stock, with the conse- 
quence that the Government has had to pay substantial 
sums to aggrieved farmers. Water from one stream was 
found on analysis to have 14 percent of arsenic in it. 
Now the Federal Government, for whose national rail- 
way scheme this process was adopted, has announced it 
will not take any more powellized ties until those pur- 
chased have proved available, so the plant has had to 
be shut down and the men dismissed. Evidently the 
Federal authorities are dubious of the merits of the 
process and prefer to wait the test of time before plung- 
ing deeper into the experiment. 

During the last eight years New South Wales is re- 
ported to have imported a total of 1,253,071,816 super- 
ficial feet of lumber, valued at $42,500,000. The lum- 
ber comprised redwood, Baltic, kauri, and pine. It is 
estimated that it will take twenty years and 300,000 
acres of plantation to create sufficient softwoods to 
meet the State’s demands. There has been in New 
South Wales, as in other Australian States, consider- 
able agitation for the establishment of softwood plan- 
tations, and some are already in existence. In Western 
Australia, for example, big tracts of country of no 
farming value have been planted with pines of various 
kinds and some of them have done so well that in a 
few years’ time it is believed that they will be ready 
for the saw. 

The big problem facing Australia just now is the pro- 
vision of fruitease lumber. Much of its supply came 
from Norway but the war has practically cut it off. 
Soft wood, being lighter than hardwood, was preferred 
by both grower and merchant but the absence of soft 
wood left them no alternative but hardwood, and big 
quantities of these are being produced at prices very 
little above the imported soft wood. These pine plan- 
tations are destined to furnish the market with lumber 
for fruit cases unless it can be imported cheaply. It is 
thought possible that out of the waste in the American 
mills considerable quantities of this stuff could be got 
and sent here at a profitable margin. 

The Federal Government does not intend to go short 
of funds in spite of the war, but having no opening 
for placing a loan in the British market has turned its 
attention to its own dominion and is engaged in floating 
a loan of $100,000,000 in four sections of $25,000,000, 
at 414 percent, redeemable in ten years, the lowest de- 
nomination being $50. It is to be free of all taxes and 
will be a charge on the consolidated revenue of the 
The Joan bids fair to be a great suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the fact that a considerable 
amount of money has been sent to London for the big 
war loan recently floated there. It opens up a new 
era in Australian finance, being the first time an internal 
loan has been floated of any consequence. Some confess 
to fears of it disturbing capital employed in local pro- 
duction, but everyone realizes the urgency of the loan 
and all will ungrudgingly aid the Government despite 
its socialistic follies. It has raised over 100,000 fight- 
ers in the cause of the Empire, and to achieve success 
it must keep its hand to the plow no matter what the 
cost. 





NUMEROUS CHARTERS REPORTED. 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 2.—The offshore freight 
market is firm with several new charters being made. 
There is a very limited supply of disengaged tonnage 
available for lumber cargoes. Quotations are about as 
follows: From Puget Sound or B. C. to Sydney, 90s to 
92s 6d; to Melbourne, 100s to 102s 6d; to Fremantle, 
115s to 117s 6d; to Callao, 85s; to Valparaiso f. 0., 87s 
6d to 90s (2s 6d less direct); to South Africa, 140s to 
142s 6d; to U. K., direct port, 150s to 160s. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during 
the week ended Saturday, October 2, amounted to a 


total of 12,000,000 feet. These figures include Cali‘nr- 
nia redwood as well as fir from Oregon and Washin: on 
ports. The following lumber charters are reported: ‘: he 
British steamer Strathendrick, under a three years’ ¢)ir- 
ter to Davies & Sehon, of Australia, and now in Pe) sa. 
cola, where it discharged a cargo of lumber from ihis 
coast, has been commandeered as an auxiliary ecruier 
by the British Admiralty and at the same time. libeied 
by Davies & Fehon for $225,000. The owners, Burrell 
& Co., of Glasgow, put up a bond and the steamer pyro. 
ceeded to load railroad rails for the British Governmeut. 

It is reported that Davies & Fehon, who are the largest 
shippers of California redwood to Australia, are prepar- 
ing to establish their own line of vessels for the export 
lumber trade as their business has been greatly curtailed 
by lack of tonnage during the last year. However, the 
fact that they have several vessels under time charter 
may account for the report. 


wu 





WARNS AGAINST FREIGHT PREPAYMENT. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 4.—An emphatic warning to ex- 
porters of lumber against prepayment of freight on 
shipments of lumber and logs has been issued by the well 
known London firm of C. Cleary & Co., in a letter to 
Richard P. Baer & Co., of this city. The letter says 
among other things: 


We notice that since the outbreak of the war a number of 
steamship owners are demanding that freight shall be pre- 
paid. Hitherto we have raised no objection to this but a case 
has just come up proving that the practice is a most danger- 
ous one to shippers. 

The steamship Brinkburn, which sailed from Gulfport to 
London with a large cargo of tumber on all of which freight 
was prepaid, was taken on a time charter and the space re- 
let to American shippers. ‘The time charterers evidently 
collected the freight on your side, but it now transpires 
that they failed to satisfy the owners of the vessel and their 
charter as usual gives the steamship owners a lien on the 
eargo for any claim which they may have on the charterers. 
The result is that on a large number of cars of lumber freight 
has been prepaid and yet the consignees at this end are 
refused delivery unless they make good the amount which is 
in dispute between the owners and the time charterers. We 
understand the amount in question is heavy and there is 
quite a possibility of the demand amounting to more than 
the original freight which was paid. The consignees here 
will, of course, refuse to pay the steamship owners’ demand, 
but this will probably result in a refusal to deliver the 
lumber and a claim for demurrage on the ship. 

It is a most serious matter, because there is great danger 
of shippers losing the entire value of their shipments and 
even having to pay some money in addition. We urge most 
strongly refusal to prepay freight, and if the vessel has been 
taken on a time charter by “the parties offering room to 
shippers, inquiries should be made as to whether the owners’ 
claims for freight have been fully satisfied. 





TRADE FROM SAVANNAH GROWS. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 5.—Shipments of lumber continue 
to go out in large volume as the first month of the new 
lumber year comes to a close. More than eight and a 
half million feet represents the shipments for the season 
thus,far, which is of course exclusive of the large volume 
consumed locally and building and improvements, and 
the still larger volume that went into the interior by 
rail. Nearly two million feet has gone forward to for- 
eign destinations during the season, and these will be aug- 
mented by further shipments to European countries dur- 
ing the present month. 

Following are the shipments from Savannah for the 
season: 


Steam Sail 
Since September 1 ............ 7,694,000 1,333,000 
Where Shipped— 
ISIE, So a5 DAs 5 ws sd. 5 ass Aeon es US26000 § seasvee. 
OO ee are 87 20 Seabee 
RMIT: © 5550000 55 hs 58 siyevs ew wie 1,064,000 450,000 
PIV REOIOR n 56 Sc8 55s boss se ws we are 1,769, 350 883,000 
SURES. co chek Avec ase se aw sass 2464000  j =§ sseevcss 
Other ports SSaGuGhsiwnseekicns SsUmekee jj Gicnawieea 





NEW ORLEANS EXPORTS SHOW DECLINE. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 4.—Lumber exports from New 
Orleans for the week just closed registered a sharp 
decline, the total falling below 1,000,000 feet. The 
showing is partly explainable by the storm, no doubt, 
but more largely due to the unusually small number 
of clearances even before the storm broke last Wednes- 
day. With something like fifty ocean-going ships in the 
harbor, departures were considerably below the average 
in number. Port business was of course suspended on 
the day of the hurricane, but clearances were resumed 
the following day, when the steamship Kelvinia, carry- 
ing the largest shipment of lumber for the week, cleared 
with one or two other vessels. It took out a little over 
300,000 feet of hardwood for Manchester, the bulk of 
the movement being gum. The steamship Hudson cleared 
for Havre, carried 90,580 ties. The steamship Mar 
Cantabrico, for Barcelona, took 182,000 feet of gum, 
56,000 feet oak, and 62,105 ties. Other stock was move 
in small parcel shipments to Mexican and Central 
American destinations. 

The steamship Upplands- now due here, will load out 
with yellow pine for Italy, comprising a part of tlie 
25,000,000-foot order recently placed with southern milis 
for the Italian Government. The order pretty we'l 
cleaned up available mill supplies of No. 2 boards 5 
inches and up, in the trans-Mississippi mills and prices 
have stiffened accordingly. 

The great storm demonstrated New Orleans’ safety 
as a port. Though the barometer rolled up a new record 
for low readings and the sustained wind velocity exceeded 
that registered during the great Galveston storm of 
1900, the damage to ocean-going vessels was very sligh. 

Customhouse officials have passed the word round amor 3 
local shipagents that greater care must be used in tiie 
preparation of manifests. While the Federal regulations 
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require that the reports on cargo must be carefully 
prepared and accurate, it is said that the shippers’ mani- 
fesis in some: eases have been based upon estimates 
which leave @ considerable margin for error. As these 
returns are used in the compilation of official statistics, 
it has been decided to insist upon a stricter compliance 
with the regulations. Some of the manifests have listed 
ali lumber merely as lumber, without designating species. 
Others have given the number of pieces in the shipment 
with a mere estimate of their contents board measure. 
Hereafter, it is understood, accurate measurements and 
careful elassification by species will be required. 





EXPORT STATISTICS OF VIRGINIA PORTS. 
NorFoLk, VA., Oct. 5.—Following is a statement of ex- 
ports of lumber and forest products through the ports of 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during September, 
1915: 
Port of Norfolk— Value. 
Sept. 1—162,000 feet walnut lumber (London). ° 







75,200 pieces gum staves...... 80 
12,000 feet oak lumber..... 1,000 
114,000 feet poplar lumber . oe G,.275 
10,000 feet gum lumber ..........cceeseee ee 30 
Sept. 9—351,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool).......... 29,280 
22,000 feet Poplar Tamper 2... cccccccccecese 2,405 
15,000 Teet hickory Tumiber .....ccscesseccve 1,280 
84,000 feet walnut lumber .............ce00- 3,200 
Sept. 24—180,000 feet poplar lumber (Liverpool)....... 9,750 
DOL Or TOGt CO TUM? ccc cccccceuesececese 41,460 
16,000 feet hickory lumber ...........eeeeee 1,360 
22000 feet Pum TAMPEr 2... .cccccccsccssees 1,800 
Port of Newport News— 
Sept. 7—17,000 feet oak lumber (London)............ 1,440 
Sept. 13— 18,000 feet tupelo lumber (Liverpool)....... 715 
98,000 feet poplar lumber .......cccccccccoe 5,298 
858,000 feet oak lumber .......ccccccscscccscs 29,840 
27,000 feet hickory lumber ......sscccccseoe 2,240 
Sept. 21—110,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow).......... 9,200 


Following is a comparative statement of exports, Sep- 
tember, 1914 and 1915, showing total number of feet 
and total valuation of same. 


Number of i — Value —— 








Port of Norfolk— 1914. 5. 1914. 1915. 
Oak lumber .......e.- 741,000 864,000 $61,760 $ 71,74 
Poplar lumber ....00.<- 214,000 338,000 11,570 18,330 
Basswood lumber ...... OO ree ce are 
Walnut lumber ........ 9,000 196,000 720 16,680 
Gum lumber ...... ssccccvees SZ,000 8 = aces 2,100 
Hickory WMV! 266s s. ce sws 31,000 Per eaee! 2,640 
SiGven OTIC MCBOGINE icc ccseses eeteas  |# -cvsics 800 

WGRAIB: <5.o4c20 os sess 998,000 1,461,000 $75,350 $112,290 
Port of Newport News— 
Cak INE .c0scesscccs 505,000 485,000 $40,344 $ 40,480 
Poplar lumber ........-- 25,000 98,000 1,333 5,2 
Wainut lumber ........ 18,000 ..0..- 1,050 topes 
Tupelo lumber ..cc..cee cecces 18,000 .cece 715 
Hickory Jumber ........ cocces 27,000 i .eeco 2,240 
WOO DEED bcccecdscces.cvccse se0ees 7,760 vcoee 
TOs 6séasecciaves 543,000 623,000 $50,487 $ 48,733 





VESSELS SCARCE AT TACOMA, WASH. 


TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 2.—The vessel freight market 
continues stiff and lumber exporters see no prospect 
of cheaper rates yet. Announcement was made this week 
of the charter of the schooner William Nottingham, 
owned by the Port Blakeley Transportation Company, 
at 140s by British Columbia interests for lumber from 
the British side to Cape Town, South Africa. This 
figure is about twice the rate before the European 
war. The Nottingham carries 1,250,000 feet. Under the 
charter the rate of exchange is guaranteed at $4.80 which 
means, at 140 shillings, $33.60 a thousand feet for the 
voyage. 

The American Trading Company has four schooners 
coming to Tacoma in the next six weeks to load for Aus- 
tralia, they being the Alumna, Samar, Forester and Lot- 
tie Bennett. . 

Some lumber is moving to South America. The 
W. R. Grace & Co. steamer Tricolor, in port this week, 
will take 400,000 feet as part of its cargo to South 
America. The Grace steamer Edgar H. Vance this week 
takes as part of its cargo 450,000 feet at Port Angeles 
and the William Chatham 270,000 feet at the same port, 
for South America. : 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company this week 
dispatehed the steam schooners Wellesley and North- 
land for Anchorage, Alaska, with lumber for the 1,500,- 
000 feet Government contract the St. Paul company is 
filling. 





ITALIAN ORDER DECREASES STOCKS. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 4.—The export market for Sep- 
tember showed a healthy increase in the volume of busi- 
cess and prices responded accordingly. The largest order 
iuring the month was that placed by the Italian Gov- 
rnment which totaled 29,000,000 feet of boards and 

500,000 feet of timber. The order was distributed 
mong all the mills west of the Mississippi. Incidentally 
‘is has had the effect of cleaning up this class of ma- 
‘-rial—1x6 boards and wider—in practically all the mills. 
‘ermission granted by the English Government to ship 
‘cekloads of timber into English ports during the winter 
cason is expected to’ materially assist the sawn timber 
narket. 

Export and coastwise shipments from the port of Gal- 
eston and sub-ports of Houston, Texas City and Port 
olivar, as shown by the manifests filed with the customs 
‘licials for the week ended Saturday, October 2, were as 
lows: 

a New York: Per Ss. El Sol—6,60% pieces of lumber, 
For New’ York, via Key West: Per Ss. Comal—17,667 
“For Ganchece = Nortel. Per Ss. Ventura de Larri- 
aga—1,182 pieces of pine timber, valued at $1,858; 12,441 
»ieces of ‘staves, valued at $3,800. 

For Liverpool: Per Ss. Matador—108 crates wooden 
“andes, valued at $540. , 


—rrerereereanarrn 
OcEAN transportation between the United States and 
“pain is exceedingly difficult. The reappearance of sev- 
ral American ships has been welcome to lumber mer- 
chants of Spain. 








PRIMITIVE LUMBERING IN ECUADOR. 


Government Report Gives Details of Industry—Some 
American Machinery Used—No Dry Kilns. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—The lumber industry 
of Ecuador is discussed in detail in a memorandum pre- 
pared in the United States consulate at Guayaquil and 
published in Daily Commerce Reports. The memoran- 
dum follows: 


Ecuador has a timber area of about 90,000 square miles, 
10,0U00 of which are on the west slope of the Andes and below 
the 5,000-foot elevation. The total area of the Republic has 
been estimated at 116,000 square miles—equal to the com- 
bined area of the States of New York, Pennsyivania, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

As in other tropical forests, timber is seldom found in vast 
tracts of a single species, the only exceptions being the 
figueroa forests of Esmeraldas and the roble district of ‘laura, 
which undoubtedly are the most accessible and offer the most 
favorable opportunities tor exploitation. While the Province 
ot Guayas 1s drained by the extensive system of the Guayas 
River, most of tue land bordering on that system has already 
been cleared and planted with cacao, the cultivation of which 
forms tue cuiet industry of the country. 

Of the two dozen sawmills in the Kepublic, eleven are located 
in Guayaquil or vicinity, three in Wsmeraldas, and tne re- 
mainder 10 various otner parts of tne country. No records 
have been kept of the production of lumber, and it is impos- 
Slble to Make even an appruxrlmate estimate, 

Until witnin a few years the lumber business was carried 
on in a Most primitive manner; tue lugs, alter being rougnoly 
squared, Were sawed by baud and sold to tne public per board, 
‘uere was Do unllormity in the price, eaca indiviaual piece 
was bargained Llur, and large quantities were suid by the lot. 

However, with the advent of tne sawmill tne board measure 
System was introduced. hachn board is now meusured at tne 
mui and tue total number of square feet marked on it. 

‘be ary kiln is still uuknown in Kcuador, aituougn greatly 
neeued. Wuring the construction season—May to Lecember— 
it 1s possibie lv secure ary lumber tor furniture only by pay- 
ing eacessive prices. 

‘Luis progress in methods. unfortunately applies only to the 
districts vi Guayaquil and Nsmeraidas, lu Quito, Ambato, 
Kiovamba and Cueuca the antiquated methods of cutting and 
transporting lumber are still 1n operation, the tralis over 
Whicn 1t 1s brought being so ditficult that one seldom sees 
boards more than 7 feet iong in tue markets of tne interior 
towns. 

‘Tne vertical gang saw manufactured in England is much 
preierred to any otuer kind, the American circuiar saws being 
used only ter sawing maugie and tor squaring off two sides 
ot tue logs before ruuning tuem through tue gang saw. 

Piaming and otuer swail macuines are culeuy trom the 
United Scates, although quite a tew German ones are seen, 
this Lact being due, probavly, to the long credits extended by 
tne local German macuinuery dealers, 

It has been suggested tnat, in case the lumber industry 
should be conducteu ou a larger scale, the best way would be 
to Clear the timberlands (sellung tue sottwoods for local con- 
Sumption) and to accumulate tue hard varieties until a sutii- 
cleut quantity was gathered to make export profitable, plant- 
ing the land thus cleared with cacao or rubber trees. 

Little lumber is exported. A few sample shipments of balsa 
wood and some of the hardwoods have been sent to the United 
States, but no trade has developed. Bamboo is shipped in 
large quantities to Peru and Chile. 

Owing to repeated fires, some of which swept nearly the 
whole city, the use of pine and other resinous lumber was 
pronibited in Guayaquil. Since this prohibition went into 
effect very little foreign lumber has been imported into Ecua- 
dor. The railroads import pine for use in tue construction of 
box cars, station buildings, bridges etc. During 1912 about 
200 tons of lumber were imported, 75 percent coming from the 
United States, 

The average price per 1,000 feet of the common lumber, such 
as roble, laurel, suche, figueroa etc. in Guayaquil is from $40 
to $50 in United States gold. Guayacan, madera negra, and 
other good hardwoods are sold for about $5 a log—the log 
averaging about 12 inches in diameter and about 12 feet in 
length. 

While not sold by board measure, canelo, chigmay, laurel 
and aliso can be purchased in the interior cities at prices that 
would average from $45 to $65. 

One large company, operating in the southern part of Ecua- 
dor, purchases its lumber standing, contracting for the felling 
and transportation to the plant, 





ONE VIEW OF THE WASTE PROBLEM. 


There has been considerable inquiry of late for methods 
of utilizing the waste of planing mill operations, refer- 
ring to retail and city planing mills rather than to those 
in connection with sawmill plants. A writer in the 
Wood-Worker, commenting on this, offers the following 
pertinent remarks: 


I can not see how a mill can accumulate so much waste— 
that is, enough to be able to furnish it for the making of 
small articles. If this waste is accumulated in a factory 
making building material there is no possible excuse except 
that a change of sawyers or cutters is needed. If a bill of 
material for inside finish is given a sawyer and a little cabi- 
net bill along with it, he should have very little waste. 
If he is given a bill for sash, doors and frames, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to keep waste down. Of course, 
the best cutter will have some waste but, by keeping his eyes 
open and his head level, he can work up the waste as new 
bills come to him. 

A first class sawyer must be able to read drawings and 
also know just where every piece he is getting out goes, 
so as to enable him to work the lumber up properly. He 
should know the parts that cover and how much is seen, 
as on interior finish practically one face and two edges, and 
on inside door jambs where stops cover a good width the 
full length. In ripping finish we never use any but a self- 
feed machine. Straighten the board with the feed, watch 
your stock for widths, and you will not have enough offal 
to make the cove and other small moldings to finish the job. 
I have been in charge of cutting-up departments several 
years and find that every man can not learn to be a sawyer; 
having taught a number of them, I find it invariably true. 

In conclusion, let me say that the waste problem is usually 
due to an inexperienced cutter, or the lumber is so poor that 
no amount of science would help it any. Get a sawyer who 
knows and pay him accordingly; he will save it for you 
many times. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 
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HH 
Any i: You Need? | 
hy Hee LOU INCCC: 

100 M ft. 4-4 No.1&2Com.Birch | 250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 

100 M ft. 4-4No. 3 Com. Birch | 400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 

20M ft. x6 to 1x7 Ist & 2is | 100M f. 6-4 No.3 Com. Beech 

apie 

150 M ft. 4-4.No.3Com.H’dMaple | 2° ™ ft. i = ; vi = 

750 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple | 20 ™ ft. ene 

50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple | 60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 

75 M ft. 8-4 No. 2C & B Beech | 100 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.Basswood 
HH 500M ft 6-4 No. 2C& B Beech | 15Mft.6-4No.1ComBasswood Hf 
ta ao 
a We can fill orders for any of a8 
ea ol 
H the above stock promptly. H 
d-Bigelow C 

The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 












For Quick 


SALE 


One Million Feet 


— 


No. 3 Hemlock 


200,000 feet of 5-4 


Com.&Bet. Basswood 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 











‘: JOHANNESBURG, MICH. - 
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“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless’ Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following: — 


5 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Birch 

3 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

10 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

5 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 

4 cars 6/4 No. 2 Com, & Bet. Soft Elm 
5 cars 6/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 

5 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Maple 
2 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm 
2 cars 5/4 No. 3 Com. Rock Elm 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Common Fock Elm 

10 cars 1x4” No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 

















Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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White Pine | 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 











TOLEDO, OHIO 

















The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
. =e 











THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


Ercaeoa and Lumber $s". 


Can ship in mixed cars. 





Mills in 
Lousiana and Virginia. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 























CENTRAL SOUTH 











CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 


New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 4.—With New Orleans cut off 
from communications for several days following the 
storm last week this is not the best place in the world to 
obtain a line on general market conditions. Almost every- 
body is talking storm and storm losses, but the talk about 
general market conditions, what there is of it, is mostly 
optimistic. The Southern Pine Association’s weekly Bulletin, 
issued today, shows 137 mills reporting, with these results: 
Orders received during the last week, 5,567 cars, aggregating 
111,340,000 feet ; shipments, 4,571 cars, or 91,420,000; orders 
unfilled, 18,170 cars, or 367,405,000 feet. The showing is 
decidedly healthy. Belated mills, now coming in, reveal 
brisk inquiry and indicate steady improvement of call for 
southern yellow pine, with some stiffening of price in con- 
sequence. 

The local market, retail, is booming. 


‘ Repairs of storm 
damage are in full swing. 


Nearly every householder suffered 
some damage. The acreage of fences blown down is enor- 
mous. Naturally, the retail dealers in lumber and other 
building supplies are reaping a harvest. 

Reports of ‘“‘gouging,’’ or excessive prices for repair stuffs, 
have been current for several days and apparently have 
some foundation. With rail shipments cut off, the available 
local supplies were scarcely equal to the demand from folks 
who wanted to repair in a hurry and prevent further loss 
from leaky buildings and the like. There are stories that 
slates have been sold at 25 to 50 cents apiece, and roofing 
tiles ditto. Mayor Behrman last Saturday took cognizance 
of these and other rumors and published an appeal request- 
ing all dealers to charge normal prices only. Today the 
Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange took a hand and began 
an investigation. President Thomas, of the Exchange, stated 
this afternoon that the preliminary inquiry indicated that 
coe nee was done only by irresponsibles who deal in 
junk. 

New Orleans ordinances prohibit the wooden shingle roof 
within the fire limits. small percentage of the older 
buildings are shingled, and the storm has again demonstrated 
the superiority of the wooden shingle. Slate, tiles, tin and 
other roofing materials were ripped off by the gale, all 
over town. The accompanying downpour followed up and 
increased the damage. But the humble wooden shingle 
stuck closer than a brother. 

Special Examiner McGehee, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, opened a hearing at the Grunewald Hotel this 
morning. Only one lumber case—that of the Baker-Wake- 
field Cypress Company vs. the Texas & Pacific Railroad, and 
involving reparation for misrouting—was taken up at today’s 
session. The complainant’s case was conducted by Traffic 
Manager McKay, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association. The examiner will be here for several days 
and several other lumber cases are docketed for hearing 
during his session here. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 4.—The southern yellow pine 
market holds all its former strength and appears to give 
signs of even more improvement. On account of the 
steadily growing volume of inquiries and requests to place 
orders, many bookings are necessarily turned down. This is 
because the mills have taken orders that will keep them busy 
for thirty to ninety days, and they realize they would be 
doing both themselves and the buyers an injustice to take 
on more at this time of startling activity. Some of the mills 
are smashing shipping records. 

The feature of the market situation is the growing export 
demand. For weeks this demand has been growing and the 
end seems nowhere in sight. 

Domestic demand comes from all sections, but lately the 
Southwest and South are developing larger calls for lumber, 
owing to the improvement in price of cotton. The price of 
oil is also gradually increasing, three advances having oc- 
eurred here lately, and the same is true regarding other 
industries. ° 

Building Inspector McConnell has issued a compilation 
showing that permits were issued the last month for build- 
ing operations at Shreveport costing $47,889, an increase 
of $5,795 over the August record. The total for dwellings 
was approximately $25,000, and Inspector McConnell reports 
prospects for active residence construction this month. 

The charter of the Red River Navigation Company (Inc.), 
which will restore navigation to Red River by operating 
barges between New Orleans and Shreveport, has been filed 
here. The capital stock is $50,000, many lumbermen being 
stockholders. 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Oct. 4.—Business conditions con- 
tinue to improve in the Lake Charles sawmilling district 
and every mill is running full time. Some shortage of 
cars has been noted, but not enough to cause serious incon- 
venience. The long prostrate export market has been helped 
by the placing of an order for 25,000,000 feet by the Italian 
Government, mostly for railroad material. The Lake Charles 
district mills have obtained a large part of this big order. 








A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Oct. 4.—Improvement in the south- 
ern yellow pine market has been steady for the last three 
weeks and a feeling of the greatest optimism prevails 
among the trade for the best fall business it has had in 
two years. Demand for dimension has reached a _ point 
where the supply is wholly inadequate and short lengths 
have become a scarce article all over the territory. Boards 
and railroad materials are also in heavy demand and other 
articles have had a strong call. This naturally has had a 
strong effect on prices, which have shown a general upward 
tendency during the week. Dimension has shown an ad- 
vance of 25 to 50 cents with prices on No. 1 ranging from 
$11.50 to $15.75. Boards have also shown an advance 
of 25 and 50 cents. No. 1, 1x8, 12 to 16 feet, brings 

14.50. 
$ The call for export lumber during the week has been 
heavy and buyers find it difficult to get immediate ship- 
ment on items desired, even at attractive figures. Some 
mills report that they have enough to keep them busy for 
six months and are not seeking any new business. 

The advance in cotton prices in this territory has had a 
reviving effect on business in general. — 

Car shortage gave some trouble during the week, lumber- 
men being unable to get cars as fast as desired. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


LAUREL, Miss., Oct. 4.—With the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation trade barometer registering a natural, healthy, 
increase of orders booked over shipments made each 
week, yellow pine manufacturers feel optimistic over pros- 
pects of a material improvement in prices in the near future. 

Demand for practically all grades seems to be improving 
daily. However, the general strengthening of the market is 
not ccnfined to demand alone but is shown in higher values. 
Car decking sells at $4 a thousand over prices prevailing 


— 


eight weeks ago with every indication of a further advance, 

Some of the mills are sold up so closely on dimension 
that they dislike to accept orders for straight cars, wisiing 
to reserve their stock for mixed car orders. 

Late reports from the consuming territory show that crops 
are now assured and there is every reason to believe that the 
rural trade throughout the central States will be very satis- 
factory this fall and winter. This, together with business 
and buildiag forging ahead in the cities, as a result of cheap 
money, and a general improvement in financial conditi: us, 
ey race a greater demand and higher prices for all classes 
of lumber. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 5.—Current quotations for lum- 
ber in this district indicate an advance of $1.50 or more 
a thousand feet over prices thirty days ago. The rise has 
been going on steadily from week to week, and lumbermen are 
hoping that it will be continued. A much more cheerful 
feeling exists among the trade. Some of the items in prin- 
cipal demand are: 4-inch No, 2 flooring, f. 0. b. mill, $s; 
5g-inch No. 2 ceiling, $8; 8- and 10-inch No. 2 shiplap, $12: 
No. 2 dimension, $9 off list. 

Ground is being cleared at Beaumont, six miles south of 
New Augusta, Miss., for the erection of a big veneer mill, 
planned to be one of the largest in the South and which will 
cost about $30,000. Some weeks ago a fire wiped out the 
plant at this point, and J. H. Overstreet bought the entire 
stock of the old company and will rebuild on the same 
grounds. The capacity of the new plant will be 90,000 
square feet daily. The timber holdings are sufficient to run 
the mill at full capacity for a period of ten or fifteen years. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 5.—The lumber business from 
every standpoint is better, and every feature of the busi- 
ness becomes more encouraging as the weeks pass. The 
improvement in sales has given prices a better tone and 
these are gradually advancing. Reports from mill men show 
that practically all mills are running full time to keep up 
with the orders.’ Prices of iron and cotton are gradually 
climbing. Steel orders have been received in sufficient 
amounts to keep the Birmingham plants busy through the 
first half of 1916. The number of permits issued during 
September was 810. The estimated cost of the work is 
placed at $157,934, an increase over August of $20,319. 
This is only $4,881 below September, 1914. The amount 
spent for frame residences in September was about $70,000. 
Building permits for September in Montgomery totaled 
oth esa" a gain over the corresponding month in 1914 of 
q do. 

The Delta Lumber Company, of Hurtsboro, Ala., which 
recently filled a large order for gum lumber from the Allies, 
has just received another order from the same source, calling 
on 1,000,000 feet of pine lumber for the manufacture of 
coffins. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MositE, ALA., Oct. 4—The Mobile district may be 
accounted very fortunate, judging from news at hand, 
for there has been practically no damage reported to 
either sawmills or standing timber by the recent storm which 
devastated the country adjacent to Mobile. 

Machinery and equipment of the S. H. Bollinger Lumber 
Company, which recently closed out its mill near Shreve- 
port, La., to reopen near Sims, Ala., on the Alabama, Tennes- 
see & Northern Railroad, have been passing through Mobile 
for some days, and the work of erection at the new location 
will go forward as speedily as possible. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5.—General market conditions 
throughout this section are encouraging and continue to 
show that a satisfactory condition prevails. More activ- 
ity has been shown recently in all lumber lines and although 
there have been advances on many items buyers seem to be 
willing to pay the prices quoted without much haggling. 
No material concessions are reported, as holders see better 
prices ahead. 

There is a slowly improving condition prevailing in the 
southern yellow pine market and there is a tendency toward 
firmer prices. The railroads are doing considerable buying 
and are also making many inquiries. More buying is being 
done by the line yards, both for immediate use and for 
future requirements. 

The estimated value of local building operations during 
September showed an increase as compared with those of 
the corresponding month a year ago. There was also a 
slight gain in the number of permits issued. Last month’s 
estimated value of new buildings and alterations was $800,- 
185, while a year ago the estimated value was $669,032, a 
gain of $131,153 for September, 1915. The number of per- 
mits issued during September this year was 797, compared 
with 778 a year ago, a gain of nineteen. 

September receipts of lumber in St. Louis, as reported by 
the Merchants’ Exchange, were 16,220 cars of lumber as 
against 16,417 cars received during September last year, a 
decrease of 197 cars. Shipments were 11,326 cars compared 
with 11,288 cars last September, a gain of thirty-eight cars. 

















IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5.—The announcement of the 
placing of the half billion dollar war loan in America 
has caused a markedly better feeling in business circles 
in the Missouri-Kansas district. The farmers feel that they 
are assured of better prices for the grain and stock as a re- 
sult of the loan and there accordingly is a better feeling 
throughout the farming territory on which the Kansas City 
market is so largely dependent. Directly the lumbermen are 
feeling the results in the heavy orders for export timbers that 
are being placed by the warring nations, but many of the 
southern yellow pine mills now find themselves so short of 
timbers that they are unable to reap the advantages of the 
situation. It is the country trade that is especially helping 
the lumbermen just now. Farmers have taken account of 
the bountiful year and are building more fences, barns, silos 
and sheds than they have built for years, with the result that 
boards and dimension are in especially good demand and are 
stiffening in price right along. In every branch of the lum- 
ber trade dealers report improvement and while other woods 
have not all kept abreast with southern yellow pine in 
the improvement there is no complaint to be found with the 
situation. The prospects of better trade ahead and the fact 
that the present volume of business is satisfactory cause a 
general feeling of optimism. 

Permits for the erection of new buildings in Kansas City 
last month showed an increase of 37 percent in total cost 
over the building started in September of last year. These 
are the figures from the building inspector's office: Septem- 
ber, 1915, 299 permits, cost of buildings $778,425; Septem- 
ber, 1914, 238 permits, cost of buildings $565,035 ; increase, 
61 permits, cost of buildings $213,390. 

Building operations in the first six months of the year 
showed a falling off of 30 percent from the first six months 
of last year. But July, August and September have brought 
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figures that overtop the July, August and September of 1914 
<p) iur that last year’s lead has been reduced to 14 percent 
for the nine months’ period. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 

Beaumont, TEX., Oct. 5.—The lumber market con- 
tinues to show a better tone. Prices and demand are 
still increasing, especially on one-inch No, 1 and 2 grades. 
These are very scarce, due to the fact that most of the stocks 
of local mills were applied on the large export order placed 
seyeral weeks ago by the Southern Pine Company of Georgia. 
A large bulk of this order is now being shipped into Port 
Arthur for export to Italy and two steamers are now load- 
ing. It now cevelops that this order was hearer 25,000,000 
fect than 16,000,000 feet, as was at first reported. : 

During the past week several good-sized orders for ties and 
pridge material were placed with local mills and the car 
material demand continues quite active. Several large in- 
quiries for coastwise material, the first recorded for some 
time, have also been received. 

Retail yards throughout Texas have been buying rather 
freely; manufacturers expect orders from this source will 
increase. One of the main factors in Texas buying is the 
high price of cotton, which has exceeded 12 cents at interior 
points. Stocks at mills are more broken than ever and it is 
with difficulty that mixed orders are filled at all. 





ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 4.—Continued improvement is noted 
in the market. The advance in prices and increase in 
demand apply to every item on the list and local lum- 
bermen are decidedly encouraged over the outlook, and be- 
lieve the lumber industry is entering a period of prosperity 
that will last for at least three to four years, Higher prices 
are expected to rule soon. i 

The steamer Willipa, recently from the Pacific coast via 
ithe Panama canal. cleared: this week from Sabine Pass with 
cargo from the mills of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany for West Indian ports. The Willipa was cleared with 
a cargo about three weeks ago from the same port. 

Officials of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company have 
no reports of damage to the plants in eastern Louisiana in 
which they are interested, as a result of the recent storm. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 4.—Prices in the southwestern 
lumber market are advancing $1 a thousand. This makes 
a total advance of $1.50 in the last thirty days. The 
conditions are improving, the demand is greater and a 
further advance is being looked for. Inquiries are coming 
in larger volume than at any time during the last eighteen 
months. The market is gradually stiffening, due in a large 
measure to the badly broken condition of stocks. The 
prospects look exceedingly bright and the lumbermen feel 
that the reward for their patience and adversity during the 
long period of depression is near at hand and that they 
are entitled to all that is coming their way. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFro.k, Va., Oct. 4.—A review of conditions in the 
North Carolina pine market during the first half of the 
month shows that though demand was very active and 
prospects were exceedingly bright the last week or ten days 
the number of orders decreased, although inquiries were 
not decreased proportionately. Large orders were more 
— and naturally prices were more or less strength- 
ened, 

Today while the surplus of the better grades carried by 
the milils is rather large yet prices have been maintained 
uniformly and in some instances mills have been able to 
get more money for their stock. On the other hand many 
of the mills are oversold for some time ahead on box and 
cull lumber, yet during the last week or ten days a weak- 
ening in price has been noted. One interesting feature ob- 
served for the first time in many months is that the ship- 
ments during August of thirty of the largest mills manu- 
facturing North Caroline pine lumber exceeded the pro- 
duction by nearly 2,000,000 feet, the cut being about 3#2,- 
000,000 feet and the shipments about 34,000,000 feet. This 
shows conclusively that during that month curtailment in 
production was rather general among the mills. The same 
condition existed practically during September, so it is safe 
0 assume that shipments during September will exceed 
the cut. 

Better crop conditions and easier financial facilities have 
strengthened the pine people in the belief that their time 
is coming notwithstanding the fact that alternating good 
and bad weeks in demand are still the vogue. 

rom the trend of the market during the last week or so 
following a period of briskness it is hard to foretell just 
what will happen during the present month. Prices on 
some items have weakened a trifle, but as a general propo- 
sition the mills are very firm in their adherence, to a price 
basis which they consider rock bottom. ‘ 

The Fosburgh Lumber Company, of Norfolk, which re- 

cently lost its dry kilns by fire has decided to rebuild the 
kilns at its Vaughan, N. C. plant. The company placed 
a contraet September 27 with the L. Moore Dry Kiln Com- 
pany, of Jacksonville, Fla., and the work on the kilns at 
Vaughan is being rapidly pushed. The company expects to 
anne ~ kilns completed and ready for operation by No- 
vember 1. 
_ ‘The Albemarle Lumber Company, of Hertford, N. C., lost 
its dry kilns by fire on September 27 and has started to re- 
build and will soon have the kilns completed and ready 
for operation. The company bought a_good deal of its 
dry_kiln equipment from the L. Moore Dry Kiln Company, 
of Jacksonville, Fla. The sawmill is in full operation and 
the —* are expected to be completed by the middle of 
Uctober, 
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FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 4.—Perhaps the best concrete evi- 
dence of returning prosperity is the fact that building 
values for September show an increase of approximately 
272 percent over the corresponding month of 1914. Per- 
mits for the month totaled $671,515, against $177,804 for 
September, 1914, or a gain of $483,711. Permits for the 
year to date sum up $3,790,797, as compared with $3,981,- 
O21 for the same time of last year, or a loss of $190,827. 

Along with everything else the lumber. market continues 
to improve. Increase in business all over this section has 
of course increased orders, with a corresponding rush and 
Denefit to prices, 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, Nes., Oct. 5.—The great yield of wheat, to- 
gether with the assured corn crop, is making a difference 
in the lumber business, which is steadily picking up. A 
heavy frost last night in most parts of the State killed what- 
“ver corn was not out of danger. This, however, was very 


ee by far the greater part of the fields had practically 











THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 5.—Building operations in Mem- 
phis last month showed a handsome increase over the 
same period last year. Demand for building material, 
including flooring, ceiling, siding and interior trim, is re- 
ported on the increase not only in Memphis proper but also 
throughout the Memphis territory. 

W. A. Waddington, general manager of the Valley Log 
Loading Company, says that it is loading a steadily increas- 
ing amount of timber. [t loaded during August about 385 
cars for Memphis and other points on the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Memphis-Marianna cut-off on the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, while during September it 
practically doubled this quantity. Logging is making excel- 
lent progress and Mr. Waddington says he expects a still 
further increase in the near future. 

W. B. Burke, vice president and general manager of the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, Charleston, Miss., indicates 
that the big hardwood mill cf that firm will -probably be 
placed in operation within a short time. It has been closed 
down for several months, during which time its stock of lum- 
ber has been materially reduced. 





LOSE LOGS BY RISE IN RIVER. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Oct. 4.—Much timber was lost 
along the Little Kanawha and tributary streams through 
the recent sudden rise in the river. Although the Hughes 
River boom held, according to advices received by the Park- 
ersburg Mill Company, considerable timber got away and out 
into the Ohio River. A run out occurred in which the 
Parkersburg Mill Company lost about 1,000 logs. 
will be recovered. 

All the portions of the big fleet of the Little Kanawha 
Log & Tie Company, which went over dam 19, have been 
recovered and these have been safely tied at the foot of 
Blennerhassett Island. ‘This was accomplished, however, 
only by dint of vigorous and prompt work. 


These 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNcHBurG, Va., Oct. 4—The lumber business on the 
Lynchburg market, both in southern yellow pine and 
hardwoods, continues to show gradual improvement and 
last week a healthy increase in inquiry and orders. Prices, 
however, have not advanced in harmony, this being espe- 
cially true in southern yellow pine. A better condition now 
exists in this market than at any time this year and the 
opinion prevails that the fall trade will hold firm for an- 
other six weeks. Hardwoods are expected to pick up stead- 
ily. Maple is stronger than any other hardwood, with ash 
and oak following in order. 





WILL MANUFACTURE STAVES FROM RECENT 
PURCHASE, 


ASHLAND, Ky., Oct. 4—The purchase by the W. J. 
Fell Company, this city, of timber on the waters of 
Shelby Creek in Pike and Letcher counties for $75,000 
was announced by John W. Kitchen, vice president of the 
company. The trees, all oak, will be manufactured into bar- 
rel staves in the mountains and shipped to the Fell com- 
pany’s plant here to be finished ready for shipment. The 
timber was secured from F. C. Mechling, trustee, of Pike 
County. 

Speaking of the lumber market Mr. Kitchen said that 
while the demand for the general grades is poor, the barrel 
stave business has been considerably stimulated by the 
European war. He said his company has been selling staves 
to oil companies which are shipping oil to the Allies. 


_—Nw 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 6.—A remarkably large number 
of walnut logs are moving to market in this territory 
as the result of the activities of walnut lumber manu- 
facturers. The quantity of timber being marketed demon- 
strates conclusively, it is pointed out, that the supply is 
much larger than had been believed. 

Local lumbermen are divided as to the advisability of 
introducing a select grade for oak, as has been recommended 
to the National Hardwood Lumber Association by the Mem- 
phis Lumbermen’s Club. The grade is being made in special 
cases where it is wanted already, it is pointed out. 

Two cargoes of mahogany logs will be received within the 
next sixty days by the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, of 
Louisville. One cargo will come from Africa and the other 
from Mexico, giving the local concern a splendid assort- 
ment of logs with which to meet the predicted shortage of 
mahogany. 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5.—The hardwood situation shows 
a slight betterment but the improvement is not quite so 
encouraging as it is in other woods. Call is fairly 
good for many items on the list. There is a fairly satisfac- 
tory demand for ash in 1-inch and thicker stock and prices, 
in consequence, are stronger on this item than on many 
others. Quartered oak moves fairly well and there is also 
a moderate call for plain oak. Sales of other woods are 
fairly satisfactory. ‘There is a general disposition toward 
advancement and it is the consensus of wholesalers and job- 
bers that prices will go higher in the near future. Demand 
for cypress may be said to be gradually increasing but it is 
slow. Some buying is being done by country yards for their 
immediate needs but orders coming from this source are not 
very large. The factories are also doing some buying. The 
— grades are in pretty good demand from the box manu- 
acturers. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 7.—There has been further im- 
provement in the market conditions here and lumber man- 
ufacturers and dealers are much more encouraged. Par- 
ticular betterment is shown in most of the hardwoods, while 
the southern yellow pine men are almost optimistic in their 
talk. The big orders that have been reported from many parts of 
the country have acted as a tonic. Building operations have 
been well maintained and the demand for all kinds of build- 
ing material is holding up in fine shape. 

Building Commissioner Rendigs shows in his September 
report that there were 1,303 permits issued for improvements 
valued at $1,264,444, against 1,200 permits for a cost of 
$665,608 in the same month of 1914. This is an increase of 
nearly 100 percent. For the nine months of this year the 
permits have reached 12,302, for a cost of $11,203,683, which 
compares with 10,644 permits for a cost of $7,872,956 in the 
corresponding months of 1914. 

Automobile builders here are busy this week with the show 
gotten up for the enlivenment of the trade. The opening 
last Saturday evening was attended by more than 5,000 per- 
sons, and great interest has been shown by the public all the 
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Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 





The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING IME TRANSFER iyngen & SHINGLE Co 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears » aS se 
100% clear, 95% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches )No Sap, parallel edges 


ARANSFER BRayp, 
16 tear 


WED CLOAR SHINGLES 














WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 


Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 








North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
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HARDWOODS 
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OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


\ PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 























West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 
4 Mills in West Virginia, Arl and | 
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The Hyde Park Lumber Go: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries for 
your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar and 
Yellow Pine in straight or»mixed cars. 




















MADE RIGHT 
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_ The Mowbray & Robinson Co. | 
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Oak Flooring 


ANNNQUULOUENOQUUUUEOEOQGAUUOONNNGGIUUOENCO8S0UC000004000000ES00UUUNEGGUOOOUSGOD COOQDUUERNEOOOUOGEOAGOOQOUOOONNA 
PURVEYORS OF FLOORS 
For Fastidious People. 


Main Office, 
Yards and Warehouse: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Factory: 
QUICKSAND, KY. 





The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The Largest Stock of Dry 

Cherry in United States. 





L 
[ Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


oe Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Richey, Halsted & Quick,“ens'™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 











RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 


request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St, Chicago. 





week. Every foot of space was taken long before the show 
opened and thousands of visitors are coming in from surround- 
ing Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana towns. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 4.—Lumber trade is firmer. The 
weather is more favorable for building operations and 
consequently retailers buy in larger quantities. In the 
hardwood trade dealers are the best customers. They sell 
steadily and consequently are in the market for replenish- 
ment of stocks Prices are steady at former levels. 

Southern yellow pine business is rather quiet, but that is 
to “§ expected at this time of year. Prices are still rather 
weak. ¢ 

Building operations for September show a slight increase 
compared with those for September, 1914. During the month 
the department issued 262 permits valued at 3504,710 as 
compared with 199 permits and a valuation of $491,725 for 
September, 1914, 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 4.—Trade continues good and 
manufacturers remain optimistic. Large mills continue 
to run steadily and both orders and inquiries are coming 
in mort freely than a month or six weeks ago. 
_ J. C. Rea has assumed the management of the Indiana 
Cooperage Company, a slack barrel plant and one of the 
largest factories of its kind in Evansville. ‘The factory is 
runuing steady and has all the orders for apple barrels it 
can fill, The apple crop in southwestern Indiana and 
western Kentucky this year is the largest in many years and 
oe ~ agg barrel shops are rushed with orders for apple 
varrels, 








AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 6.—The fall lumber trade 
seems to be improving in all parts of the State and busi- 
ness is considerably better than it has been for some 


time. Prices are remaining about the same, except on dimen- 
sion. Building operations nave at last begun to pick up and 


there is much building in sight for the remainder of the year. 

Building operations in this city last month took a sudden 
spurt. ‘Yuere were 641 permits with valuations aggregating 
$1,255,792 issued as compared with 466 permits amounting 
to $411,723 issued in September, 1914. krom January 1 to 
October 1, 4,907 permits aggregating $5,667,256 have been 
issued as compared with 4,148 permits aggregating $7,110,- 
342 for the corresponding period of last year. 

Manufacturers of apple barrels are having the largest 
business in years and ia all parts of the State the cooperage 
plants are running over time. It is expected the extraor- 
dinary business will continue throughout October. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 5.—A review of conditions in 
the local hardwood trade during the last month indicate 
a marked expansion in demand for stocks and a decided 
cheerful atmosphere pervades the Nashville market. Several 
factors have entered into this strengthening of the market 
and there is a marked satisfaction expressed in all quarters 
over existing conditions. 

Local operators are interested in the proposed substitu- 
tion of birch for walnut in the manufacture of gunstocks, 
since there are heavy supplies of the latter stock in the 
Nashville market, some of which wWas secured at ruinous 
prices, while no overstocking of birch has been noted. 

Box factories and planing mills continue to make heavy 
calls upon local operators while an encouraging demand has 
been received from flooring factories. The call for walnut 
continues to feature the market, although quartered red 
oak has received frequent calls. Chestnut and hickory are 
without change while poplar and thick ash are moving in 
greater quantities. 





MICHIGAN 











THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City-Sacinaw, Micu., Oct. 5.—General business 
and lumber conditions in the Saginaw Valley continue 
to improve and the outlook for a steadily increasing fall 
trade is good according to the reports received from various 
sources. There are more positions in Bay City than there 
are men to fill them. Manufacturing concerns are working 
nights and operating double shifts to handle the rush of 
business. The lumber business feels the impetus of the 
boom. Manufacturers of hardwood are optimistic and ex- 
pect to see conditions normal again in a short time. In 
Saginaw the industries are also busy and there is consid- 
erable building under way. Both of the valley cities are 
enjoying an increasing prosperity. 

Among the lumber concerns reporting good business is 
the Westover Kamm Company, of Bay City. This concern 
has plenty of millwork on hand and the prices are fair. 
Prospects for the coming months look good. 

Three hundred citizens of the Salzburg section, Bay City, 
organized September 29 to fight, the “firebugs’” who, accord- 
ing to Deputy State Fire Marshal Sam Robinson, have 
caused at least seventy fires within the last sixteen months 
and which may cause the withdrawal of every fire insur- 
ance company from that part of the Seventh Ward. Among 
the speakers was W. D. Young, of the W. D. Young Lumber 
Company, the biggest industry in that section of the city, 
and who has been the victim of five fires within as many 
months. The latest occurred September 28, when lumber 
to the value of $1,000 was destroyed. Mr. Young offered 
a reward of $1,000 for the arrest and conviction of the 
guilty parties and the Salzburg Business Men’s Club will 
probable authorize $500 more. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Oct. 5.—Grand Rapids lumber- 
men are growing more and more optimistic as general 
business conditions improve. The local lumber business 
has steadily become better for the last few months and now 
is nearer normal than it has been for over a year. 

In speaking of local lumber conditions Edward M. Hol- 
land, of the Cartier-Holland Lumber Company, says: “The 
lumber trade in Grand Rapids and western Michigan is 
swiftly improving. The volume of our orders is increasing 
every day and collections are now normal.” 








Prospects for selling lumber to the Japanese are dis- 
cussed in a report entitled ‘‘ American Lumber for the 
Japanese’’ prepared by Commercial Agent Franklin H. 
Smith and issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. At present the trade with Japan 
amounts to an exchange of American softwoods, chiefly 
Douglas fir, for Japanese hardwoods. Copies of the re- 
port can be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 5 cents. It is designated Special Agents Series No. 
94. 











CANADIAN TRADE NEWS | 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Oct. 6—The Ottawa River is much 
higher at this time than in the fall of last year, and ¢on- 
sequently most of the mills on its banks, taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity, are running to full capacity. Among 
these are the plants operated by the E. B. Eddy Compiiay, 
In an interview recently obtained from George H. Meilin, 
he said that it was the intention of the company to keep 
all departments running throughout the winter and delay 
as long as possible the laying off of any employees. ‘The 
Ottawa Valley mills are piling up the sawn lumber at a 
rate never before reached. Jackson Booth, of J. R. Booth 
(Son), explains: ‘We cannot let the opportunity of the 
tine water supply go by, and though we have no immediate 
market for the large quantities of lumber in our yards we 
will continue to take advantage of the splendid conditions 
for sawing and let the output lie over until next year, wien 
we expect to find a ready market for it.” 

The Berlin (N. H.) Mill Company has contracted for 
24,000,000 feet of pulp logs in the vicinity of Cartierville, 
Que., to be delivered at the New Hampshire mill at the 
rate of 4,000,000 feet a year. The fulfilling of the contract 
begins at the end of this month, 

Lumbermen's agents still find it difficult to hire men for 
the shanties, even at the increased wages. Because of the 
many men enlisting in overseas service, lumbermen expect 
a great dearth of labor shortly. 

Orders for $80,000,000 worth of more shells have been 
received during the last week by the Canadian Shell Com- 
mittee, it is understood, and will be_ distributed among 
Canadian manufacturers. This means that lumbermen will 
participate in further large orders for wooden boxes for 
these projectiles. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


ToRONTO, ONT., Oct. 4.—Wholesalers report some im- 
provement in trade conditions, especially in the demand 
for good box lumber. Owing to the reduction in the 
prices of lumber the better grades are coming more into 
requisition for box purpuses, and there is but little de- 
mand for culls. There is also more movement in hardwood 
lines for the manufacture of furniture and agricultural im- 
plements, the good barvests in the West having resulted in 
increased activity in these lines. Building remains quiet, 
though slightly more active during the last few weeks than 
earlier in the year. Owing to the increase in southern 
yellow pine prices it is practically unsaleable in this mar- 
ket. Lath continues scarce owing to the American demand. 
The United States is also taking a good deal of white pine 
from the mills on the Georgian Bay. 

American capitalists who control the timber rights of 
twenty-five townships are preparing to erect a large puip 
mill in the Timiskaming district, at a point about thirty 
miles west of Cochrane and three miles distant from the 
National Transcontinental Railway. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 2.—Logs scaled in British 
Columbia for August amounted to 64,257,966 feet, the 
different districts being as follows: Vancouver, 53,545,- 
396 feet; Island, 4,499,887 feet; Cranbrook, 1,175,564 feet; 
Prince Rupert, 297,235 feet, and Tete Jaune Cache 4,739,- 
884 feet. What might be called a new entry is Tete Jaune 
Cache, which is on the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Canadian Northern railroads, to the Northeast. The 4,000,- 
000 feet of logs cut there brings the total for the month 
2,331,000 feet more than in the same month last year. Of the 
amount scaled in August, 13,984,874 feet were exported, 
682,461 feet bcing from the Island district. 

Piles and poles scaled totalled 71,383 lineal feet, as 
follows: Island district, 22,195 feet; Kamloops, 15,600 
feet; Nelson, 12,080 feet; Vernon, 8,502 feet; Vrince Ru- 
pert, 13,006 feet. The amount exported was 5,320 feet. 

Sales by the department of timber totalled 10,100,857 
feet ; poles and piles, 85,000 lineal feet, and cordwood, pulp- 
wood etec., 1,234 cords, with a total value of $18,160. 
Stumpage price was 75 cents and $1 a thousand feet for 
fir, $1.25 and $1.50 for cedar, and 50 cents for hem- 
lock and balsam. x 

The report of the forest branch on the season’s forest 
fires states that fifty-five fires were reported, ten of these 
being due to lightning. Damage to standing timber was 
about 300,000 feet. Hot, dry, windy weather rendered the 
situation one of great hazard and the small amount of loss 
is due to the efficiency of the wardens. The damage to 
standing timber was slight, and the report does not show 
that many settlers lost heavily. 

The steam schooner Tallac has been chartered by the 
Cameron Lumber Company, Victoria, to carry its third cargo 
from Vancouver Island to New York. It will load 1,200,- 
000 feet. The B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Company 
(Hastings Mill) has chartered the American schooners 
H. K. Hall and Philippine, the one to load for South Africa 
and the other for Fiji Islands. This company has the 
Endymion now loading, while the schooner Expansion is ex- 
pected any time to load for Australia. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Oct. 6.—Ocean freights for lumber 
by winter steamship lines to Great Britain are quoted 
at 175s with talk of 200s before the season is over. The 
British lumber market is still dull, and the prospects are that 
the cut of logs will be small in the provinces this winter. 
Quite a number of vessels are still loading at provincial 
ports, but considerable stocks of manufactured lumber will 
be carried over, although there will be some going forward 
by regular liners all winter. 

Twenty-five million feet of lumber has been shipped from 
Parrsboro, N. 8., to Britain since April last, chiefly in sailing 
vessels, some of which have made three voyages. In the 
spring freights were 100s but advanced later to 150s, and 
some vessels have earned as high as 50 percent on their value. 
ide large wooden vessels are being built on the Parrsboro 
shore. 

J. C. Purdy has shipped eighteen lumber cargoes from 
Picton and Pugwash, N. 8., this year and has 5,000,000 feet 
yet to ship. One ship consigned to him was sunk by 4 
German submarine. = 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 4.—Dealers report a very slight 
increase in business—mainly rush orders, which shows 
that the retail yards are not stocking up in anticipation 
of any large increase in business this fall. No doubt the 
weather is to a great extent blamable, and with the fin¢ 
Indian summer which usually prevails in western Canada 
during September and October business should pick up. 


BABB LI II D™ 


Imports of timber into Ireland were greatly reduced 
by the war and there was an immediate drop in the 
amount imported. Prices have increased greatly. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 5.—It has been a long time 
since any one week showed up as favorably as last week 
as all branches of the trade are more optimistic than 
they have been for a long while. Orders are of a better 
yariety and the inquiry is broadening considerably. Actual 
orders of course are still out of proportion to the business 
figured on, but without exception everyone interviewed this 
week says conditions are better and the outlook more promis- 
ing. Prices move up slowly but higher figures are obtained 
for hemlock, southern yellow pine and some hardwoods, indi- 
eating that with a continuation of the improvement so far 
set higher values will become more general at an early 
date. Two well known salesmen spoken to during the week 
say that while a month ago they were coming in with four 
or five cars a week they are now getting two or three a day. 
This improvement should not be mistaken for any decided 
boom, because conservatism rules very strongly among all 
branches of the trade and there is a strong inclination still 
to buy cautiously as requirements arise. 

Significant gains in building plan filings point the way the 
money market trends. If building money is tight, building 
construction lags. If it is overplentiful speculation develops. 
In either case the building material man's profits are nar- 
rowed. If building plan filings show gains and mortgage 
money is procurable at reasonable interest rates, construction 
costs stay normal, all other things being equal, and building 
operations reflect the general improvement in real estate 
conditions. In New York, however, it is only recently that 
the realty market has shown any improvement, and even this 
was scarcely discernible until it became known that the 
$500,000,000 loan to the Allies was to become an established 


fact. 

Another large export order has been booked by the South- 
ern Pine Company of Georgia, through J. L. Philips. This 
order amounts to 50,000,000 feet, two-thirds of which is 
sound common rough boards and the balance square sawn 
timbers, all of which goes to the Italian Government. It is 
to come from southwestern yellow pine mills and is reported 
to have taken all the surplus sound common boards from that 
market. : 

W. A. Maddern, treasurer of the Pacific Lumber Company, 
who makes his headquarters at Chicago, spent part of last 
week in town looking over the eastern situation and in con- 
ference with Harry A. Strong, the company’s metropolitan 
manager, 1 Madison Avenue. Mr. Maddern finds a broaden- 
ing demand for Pacific coast stocks and says the coming few 
months are counted upon as being active ones. 





. THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 5—September was the 
biggest month of the season at the Tonawandas in the 
amount of stock received by vessel, a total of over 41,000,- 
000 feet arriving as against about 25,000,000 feet for the 
corresponding period of last year. The local customs officer 
reports the receipt of 1;316,000 pieces of shingles and 5,983 
tons of wood pulp last month. The shipments of lumber over 
the Erie canal were the largest of the season, amounting to 
nearly 8,000,000 feet, an increase of approximately 2,000,000 
feet over the corresponding month of last year. 

One of the biggest cargues of the season arrived yesterday 
on the barge Ashland, consisting of 1,265,000 feet of norway 
pine for Smith, Fassett & Co. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 6.—The building figures for this 
city for September show an increase of about 30 percent 
over the same month a year ago, the totals being $987,000 
and $761,000 respectively. For last week the number of per- 
mits was seventy-six, twenty-seven of these being for frame 
dwellings with total cost of $287,200. 

This is the time of the year when the shingle trade begins 
to depend entirely upon all-rail shipments from the Pacific 
coast. In a few days the last car will start from the Coast 
for the lakes. After that all shipments originating at the 
Pacific coast mills will take about 16 cents a thousand more 
for points in this district. Shingle jobbers say that the 
Coast mills have been very careful this season not to over- 
ship and have cut out all transit consignments, so that the 
dealer or consumer who tries to depend on unsold stock is 
likely to “get left.” Asked if the Panama Canal route would 
not be likely to upset this all-rail rate, a shingle jobber said 
that there is very little doing in that route and so far as 
he knew no shingles coming that way had made any differ- 
ence with the rate. The trouble still is that tonnage is 
hard to get and the slow handling of shingles as vessel car- 
goes has always been against the shipment by such routes. 

Only one lumber cargo was received here last week, the 
steamer C. E. Redfern bringing in 800,000 feet of hemlock 
tor Hurd Bros. The shingle receipts. were 12,586,000, 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 4.—Building in the city proper 
continues to increase and residence construction is phe- 
nomenal, Permits were issued for twenty-five new resi- 
dences last week, which amounted in value to almost twice 
*s much as for the same period last season. Lumber call 
throughout the city continues godd with prices holding 
fairly firm. Practically all the new houses erected are of 
wooden construction. 

“Money,” said one prominent dealer, “which has been 
pouring into this country for war orders, provisions and 
clothing is now getting into circulation and the spending is 
sound to begin. I predict a big fall trade for the lumber- 
men as well as others. Southern yellow pine men continue 
to talk advance, but dealers here point to the fact that 
considerable lumber can be bought at extremely low prices. 
Shingles hold better and it is believed sell a little better 
‘han they did earlier in the season.” 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 6.—The fall boom in building 
nas become a reality in Cleveland and statistics indicate 
hat the building total for the present year will exceed 
‘hat of any previous year of building. Building during 
he year ended September 1, 1915, totals $35,428,070, over 
“10,000,000 in excess of the year ended.September 1, 1914, 
which amounted to $25,339,480. This year 10,068 permits 
vere issued, of which 6,338 were dwellings totaling in cost 
‘20,466,550. For 1914 4,468 dwellings were erected at a 
ost of $13,810,060. : 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 4,.—Business last week was 
Sore spotty than the week before, but the general ten- 
ency has been upward. Part of the temporary slacken- 
‘ng of business is probably because many yards have been 
‘reparing for better business and have stocked up more than 
‘or some time. Furniture and inside trim men become still 
busier and have prospects of a good winter’s work. The 


planing mills.run merrily and use more stock. Some large 
business is done among the big industrial concerns that are 
making war material and general consumption is growing. 

The report of the bureau of building inspection shows 
that during September permits were issued for 1,452 opera- 
tions, to cost $4,731,670. This is the greatest amount in any 
September in the last ten years, when the average has been a 
little over $2,500,000. In September of last year 1,207 oper- 
ations cost but $1,808,155, showing an almost phenomenal 
increase for this year. 

Plain oak still leads in demand among the hardwoods, with 
basswood and quartered oak fighting for second place. Gum 
has had a sudden rise here, possibly due to the big inquiries 
and some orders that are being placed by the arms companies 
for use as gun stocks. Poplar also has gained rapidly, and 
hardwood floorings are tightening under heavy selling. Ash, 
maple, birch and beech are all in good demand and are firm 
in price, with some items hard to get in dry stock. Mahog- 
any and the fancy woods sell better, but have not lightened 
much in price, because they have held pretty firm. White 
pine reports vary, but the majority say that the market is 
strong. Hemlock stocks are badly broken, and the supply is 
visibly short. Spruce continues strong in demand and price. 
Cypress conditions are good, in both lumber and shingles. 
Cedar shingles are active and prices are firm. Lath are in 
good demand, at firm prices. Southern yellow pine is in bet- 
ter demand than ever, and prices are constantly tightening. 
North Carolina pine sizes are active, at better prices than 
formerly, and shipments are lagging behind orders. Box and 
roofers are also strong, at advancing prices. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PittsBurGH, Pa., Oct. 5.—Pittsburgh lumbermen re- 
port a much better showing for September than they 
had expected. Industrial activities go on increasing. 
Significance is being given more and more each week to the 
scarcity of labor, especially in the mines and coke regions, 
where shipments of coal and coke are in many cases delayed 
quite seriously while a car shortage is reported. The steel 
industry in the Pittsburgh district is at its highest point. 
Such conditions are confidently expected to affect the lumber 
industry favorably. Labor treubles still affect the building 
trade, which is suffering acutely, while normally it is declin- 
ing in volume because of the approach of the colder weather. 

The Kendall Lumber Company is reporting a much better 
demand for stocks from all industrial sources, and prices 
showing a better tone than for some time. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Company reports very little 
change in the general conditions of the trade in that com- 
pany’s territory. but the business seems to have a more hope- 
ful outlook for the fall. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 5.—Contracts for building con- 
struction awarded in New England for the week ended 
last Wednesday night were valued at $3,007,000, against 
$2,177,000 for the corresponding week a year ago and 
$2,746,000 in 1913. This is a fairly accurate index of the 
present condition of the lumber market. The value of build- 
ing construction contracts in 1915 up to September 29 was 
$131,550,000, comparing with $129,426,000 for the same 
period in 1914 and $130,518,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1913. 

While residential construction is well up to normal for 
this season of the year, industrial building is more active 
than normal. Heavy orders from the belligerent nations 
for war supplies is responsible in large part for this un- 
wonted activity. 

Several men prominent in the New England lumber trade 
are interested in the organization of the Mariton Lumber 
Company, which has been formed to engage in the general 
lumber and timberland business in New Brunswick. The 
officers of the company are I. K. Stetson, president; Frank 
Cc. Hinckley, vice president; Irving G. Stetson, treasurer, 
and Waldo P. Lowell, general manager. The First National 
Bank of Bangor is largely interested in the new enterprise. 


WISCONSIN 


ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Oct. 5.—The Oshkosh Fuel Company, 
of Antigo, reports an unusual fall activity. Sixty-five 
carloads of sawed slabs have been shipped from Antigo 
to Oshkosh, Appleton and other points since the season bhe- 
gan August 29. The slabs are sawed in 12-, 16-, 22-inch and 
2-foot lengtbs. An automatic machine is equipped with a 
conveyor which carries the slabs to the saws, adjustable to 
any desired length, and then carries the cut slabs into the 
car where they are piled. About one and a third cars are 
loaded daily. 

Machinery is now being installed in the completed building 
for the electrically operated sawmill of the Brown-Mitcheson 
Company at Marinette. It is expected that operations will 
begin as soon as the logs arrive, which will be about the 
first of next year. 

John W. Dady, superintendent and special disbursing agent 
of the Red Cliff Indian Agency at Bayfield, has announced 
that sealed proposals for the purchase of timber on the 
Indian allotments of the Red Cliff reservation will be re- 
ceived at his office until 12 o’clock noon, October 28. A 
greater part of the merchantable timber on three divisions 
of the reservation includes hemlock, cedar and yellow birch 
with smaller quantities of white pine, spruce, oak, basswood, 
ash, maple, balsam, poplar, norway pine and tamarack. 

















CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 5.—Building operations in 
September reached a new high mark and the indica- 
tions are that the prediction made some time ago by the 
building inspector that the building investment for 1915 
would establish a new recerd will be borne out. During the 
month just closed 332 permits were issued for structures to 
cost $2,961,938 as compared with 379 permits and an invest- 
ment of $1,207,087 during the corresponding period a year 
ago. This meant a gain of $1,754,851. Many important 
building projects have been launched in this city of late 
and lumbermen and building material men in general ought 
to meet with an increased business. A normal amount of 
building seems to be going on in the smaller cities and towns 
and in the country districts about Wisconsin. 

Lumber receipts in the Milwaukee market have been in- 
creasing of late and business is showing much more life, 
according to Mark L. Simpson, well known lumber commis- 
sion broker. Mr. Simpson said that the railroads have not 
been buying much lumber lately, but he believes that when 
they resume activities the lumber industry on the lakes 
will advance rapidly. The ties, posts, bark and pole business 
has been at a rather low ebb during the summer, but is now 
showing signs of improvement. 

Wholesalers report that they are having some difficulty 
in securing enough cars to get out their fall stocks to deal- 
ers, but that the car shortage will probably not be as serious 
as expected because farmers are not shipping as much grain 
as usual, preferring to hold it for higher prices. 





HARDWOODS 


“Special Cut” BIRCH 


Some trade demands fancy1"’Birch. We 
have it—Dry Stock—any grade—all of 
log in stock—maximum grade values. 
Other Birch—all grades—1’’ to 3’’. 


Oak—Nor. Red. 150M 1’? No. 2 C&B. Rail or water. 
Soft Maple Nor. Mich. fine stock 1’’ &14%’’ No.3 & Btr. 
Hard Maple Mich. Stock—any grade 1’’ to 3’’. 
Bass——Any grade 1’’ to 1%’’. 

§. Elm Northern—any grade 1’’, 14’’, 134”’ and 3”’. 
R. Elm Choice Stock 1’’, 1%’’, 134’ and 2”’. 

Ash Nor. Black—1’’ No. 3 and Better. 


Soft or Hard Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, “iz 









aston 






1s and 2s, Clear Sap 
No. 1, 2 & 3 Com. Soft Yellow Poplar 


Three Million Feet 


of this thickness; also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4, for mixed cars always on sticks. 










You may get lower prices, but 
the customer we both want 
considers value first 
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NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. “ 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU ‘‘The Quality Handles.”’ 








Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mgrgmince 








POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
——- Specializing in ——— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, - ACKERMAN, MISS. 











LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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PA UURRUE RULE LEEEEIIIIY, 
™ 


is the one thing we 

know most about 

for we have special- 

ized it for years. 
Try us on 
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LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


We manufacture 250,000 feet a day, 
all from untapped Calcasieu Parish 
Timber and have complete Dry Kiln 
and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 














Long Leaf 








Yellow Pine 


Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., ftoria! 


Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











The Britton 
Lumber Co. 
(~ 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


Telegraph Office: - 
Florala, Ala. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry. 











YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 
CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
a 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 2.—Increased confidence in the 
future of the lumber business of the Pacific coast is indi- 
cated by numerous inquiries from prospective purchasers 
of timberlands. While no large sales have been consummated 
recently well defined inquiries have been exceptionally numer- 
ous and competent authority declares that several large deals 
are pending, with much reason to believe they will be early 
consummated. Lumber production has been pretty well regu- 
lated to consumption and indications are that the production 
willl not be increased before next year, and then not until 
conditions fully warrant an increase. Manufacturers gener- 
ally do not look for a big fall buying trade and are laying 
their plans accordingly to hold the production down and at 
the same time maintain a firm price. With the price main- 
tained at the present level indications are of an early and 
large spring trade and better conditions throughout the 
industry. 

The log supply on Puget Sound is limited, as the loggers 
are not willing to accumulate a surplus in salt water, for 
it is impossible to hold them longer than 100 days without 
their being destroyed by teredos. 

Shingles are firm at prices that have prevailed for the 
last two weeks. There has been some increase in buying at 
the present time for lake and rail shipments as shipments 
by lake and rail will not be accepted after October 15. How- 
ever, this increase has not been as marked as in former 
years, owing to the shipments for the Atlantic coast that 
are now going by way of the Panama Canal. 

Fred E. Campbell, secretary of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, Centralia, Wash., well known wholesaler of Pacific 
coast lumber and shingles, spent several days in Seattle this 
week. Mr. Campbell views the market optimistically and 
while he does not look for a large volume of fall business, 
compared with former years, he believes prices will continue 
firm. Mills of southwestern Washington, he says, are well 
supplied with orders and will not accept cheap business. 
Centralia is the heart of the shipping district for the manu- 
facture of southwestern Washington and is a division point 
where the lines from both Willapa and Grays Harbor connect 
with the main line of the Northern Pacific. Great Northern 
and Oregon & Washington railroads. Mr. Campbell says his 
company’s business for September made an excellent showing. 

FE. F. Tindolph. manager of the western office of the Grand 
Ranids Veneer Works, this citv, reports the sale of two 
additional Grand Rapids dry kilns to the George Palmer 
Lumber Company, La Grande, Ore.. and three kilns to the 
W. H. Eccles Lumber Company, at Baker, Ore. Both orders 
are repeat orders that will greatly increase the kiln capacity 
of the respective plants. 

The George Palmer Lumber Company installed Grand 
Rapids kilns about two vears ago and the W. H. Eccles com- 
pany put in its first kilns last spring. The George Palmer 
Lumber Company is one of the largest and most progressive 
manufacturers of eastern Oregon pine, its products being 
well known to the trade as “Looking Glass’”’ pine. The com- 
pany has one of the finest sawmill plants in the Inland 
Empire. 

The Seattle Boiler Works. this city. has just received an 
order for what it says, to the best of its knowledge. is the 
largest refuse burner in the world. This big burner is to be 
built for the Seattle Cedar Lumber Mannfacturing Company, 
which has a plant at Ballard Station. This burner is to be 
54 feet in diameter and the shell will be 150 feet high, with 
a dome of 35 feet in height, making a total height for the 
burner of 185 feet. During the last few years the Seattle 
Boiler Works has built many refuse burners for Pacific coast 
manufacturing plants and has made a specialty of this busi- 
ness. The company’s burners are of its own special design, 
which it terms the overhead draft, sparkless and smokeless 
burner. 

The purchasing department of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney Railroad Company has issued a formal notice to lum- 
ber manufacturers and wholesalers of the Pacific coast that 
J. F. Rothschild has been annointed Pacific coast lumber 
agent for the purchasing department of that road, with head- 
quarters in this city. Mr. Rothschild will succeed the late 
J. E. Mathews for so many years intimatelv connected with 
the lumber industry of the Pacific coast through his con- 
nection with the Burlington road. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 2.—A slightly preceptible silver 
lining is beginning to be discernible in the clouds that 
have hung so long over the lumber industry, acording to 
Charles F. Hill, resident manager of the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany. The big plant of this company, however, is still 
idle as it has been for the last couple of years and will 
resume only when the market really warrants. 

Governor Ernest Lister before leaving for San Francisco 
Tuesday for Washington week at the Panama-Pacific ex- 
Nosition, issued a proclamation setting aside Saturday, 
October 9, as fire prevention day in this State. The gov- 
ernor sets forth that the fire loss in the United States and 
Canada last vear amounted to 86 for each man, woman and 
child. School teachers are asked to arrange snecial fire 
prevention programs for Friday, October 8., and loggers. 
millmen, farmers, home owners and all citizens are asked 
to rid their property on that day of all inflammable stuff. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 2.—September closed with 
record lumber shipments from Bellingham to New York 
via the Panama Canal. During the month the Bloedel- 
Donovan Mills shipped 5.000.000 feet, the last consignment 
leaving here this week. October promises to be featured by 
eargoes for Australia. 'The FE. K. Wood Lumber Company is 
loading 900,000 feet on the schooner Fearless, one of its 
own vessels, for that country, and some time this month 
another unit of its fleet, the schooner Alert, will load 800.000 
feet with the same destination. Late in October or earlv 
in November the bark Callao wili receive a cargo at its mill 
for Peru. In the coastwise domestic business little change is 
noticeable, the principal shipper from this port being the 
E. K. Wood company. 

Four Rellingham mills are now busy filling eastern rail 
orders. These are the F. K. Wood Lumber Comnany. the 
Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle Comnany. the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills and the Whatcom Falls Mill Comnany. All 
of them report a good demand for rail stock and the con- 
sensus is that this activity will continue through October. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoguiIAM, WASH., Oct. 2.—The market 
continues to be steady and demand is promising. 

Figures recently given out show that lumber shipments 
by water from this port during August to San Francisco 
were more than 4,000,000 feet greater than for the previous 
month. Lumbermen as a whole are ontimistic over the trade 
with California and believe that this is due to increase 
ranidly in the future. 

The car shortage. which is renorted from many eastern 
points, has not yet been felt at Grays Harbor. 

In a recent interview, Robert Lytie, one of the heads of 





the Panama-Eastern Lumber Company, said that the large 
new mill of that company in Woodland addition to North 
Hoquiam would be ready to begin operation in about tliree 
weeks. Mr. Lytle said: ‘The number of men employed to 
begin with will be from forty to seventy-five. This force 
will be materially increased later on.” 

October shipments by water from this port promise to 
be the best of any month since the European war started. 
At present sixteen sailing vessels are inbound for this har- 
bor from foreign and offshore points. The steamers /in- 
duarer and Norwood are in port taking on a load for the 
California ports. The steamers Willamette and Doris cleared 
last week for California ports. 

The mills of Grays Harbor during the last few months 
have been shipping between 750,000 and 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber a month to the east coast of the United States for 
transhipment to Europe. The bulk of these shipments is 
spruce, the best of which is believed to be used for aeroplane 
construction. 

Walter J. Elliott, formerly with the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, of Hoquiam, in the capacity of sales manager, 
will again become associated with that company in the 
capacity of eastern sales manager. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

Everett, WASsH., Oct. 4.—The most interesting devel- 
opment of recent date was the permanent organization 
here of the Northwest Codperative Association, having 
for its object the purchase or lease of lumber and _ shingle 
plants and the declaration of the association in favor of 
putting only shingles of superior grade on the market. The 
large mills have always been more or less harassed by 
small concerns which would make shingles of an inferior 
quality and dump them on the market, thus demoralizing 
the prices and if the coéperative association can remedy this 
evil it will be of benefit to every man who makes first-class 
shingles. Seventy-five owners or employees of mills were 
present at the meeting here and the following officers were 
chosen: President, Charles Holmes, Marysville; secretary, 
O. H. McGill, of Seattle; trustees, Gus Evanson, of Ed- 
monds; J. A. Goodin, of Everett; M. Kidder, of Marysville; 
E. Kidder, of Olympia, and J. Fisher, of Bellingham. The 
method of marketing the product of the association is yet 
to be decided upon. This is a big subject, it was admitted, 
and will take some time to handle. 

Three vessels arrived here last week to load lumber for 
Australia. The schooner Albert will take 1,000,000 feet 
from the Weyerhaeuser mill, the schooner Amazon is loading 
1.000 feet at the Canyon plant and the Komagata Maru 
— with 1,400,000 feet loaded at the Clark-Nickerson 
plant. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 2.—The consensus here is that 
the time has arrived for an advance of 6-inch stock, for 
which there is reported to be a growing demand. The 
lumber business throughout the Pacific Northwest is awaken- 
ing and talk is rife here and there about boosting prices 
on various items. Oregon manufacturers assure their 
hearty codperation to any unanimous move in this direc- 
tion, as stocks are growing smaller and orders larger. An 
order was received here during the week by the Willamette 
Steel & Iron Works, of this city from the Huon Timber 
Company, of Hobart, Tasmania, for one of the company’s 
largest compound geared yarding engines. The order came 
entirely unsolicited, it is stated, after a careful considera- 
tion of the relative merits of all competitive makes. The 
equipment will be shipped about November 1 and additional 
machines will follow later. The Huon Timber Company is 
one of the operating companies of a large English corpora- 
tion with timber holdings in New Zealand and Australia. 
Its representatives devoted a year’s time to investigate log- 
ging methods in the United States, particularly upon the 
Pacific coast and decided to adopt the methods of steam 
logging employed here, where the timber is large and the 
ground steep and broken. 

The town of Newport, on the Oregon coast, in the Yaquina 
Bay district, is planning to give a bonus of $100,000 toward 
the construction of a railroad from Portland to that com- 
munity. The proposed project has been under way for some 
time, handled by the Portland & West Coast Railroad & 
Navigation Company, of which J. H. Haak, a well-known 
timberman of this city, is president. The proposed line 
would tap about 80,000,000,000 feet of timber and would 
involve an expenditure of about $10,000,000. 

It was reported here today that the British Admiralty 
has commandeered several steamers to come to the Columbia 
River to carry ties to England that were purchased some 
time ago. Most of the ties will be furnished by the West- 
port Lumber Company. 

En route to Bend, Ore., to see the completion of the large 
lumber mill of the Shevlin-Hixon Manufacturing Company, 
T. C. Shevlin, of Minneapolis, and F. P. Hixon, of La Crosse, 
Wis., were in Portland during the week. Construction of 
the mill plant and the box factory has progressed rapidly, 
and the plant will soon begin turning out material. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 2.—It is believed that the 
aggregate shipments from this district for September 
will exceed those of all previous months for which the 
Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association have 
record, covering a period of practically eleven years. October 
shipments will undoubtedly be as good or better than they 
were last month as the mills are well supplied with orders 
and expect to operate their shipping departments to full 
capacity. Stocks on hand are about normal. During the 
last ten days there has been an improvement in prices on 
many items and it is believed there will be a further im- 
provement in prices as the season advances. Extensive log- 
ging operations will be carried on throughout the entire 
district this year. A number of contracts have been let 
and many operators have begun work of building camps 
and making roads preparatory to the sleigh haul. The 
heaviest logging operations will be carried on in the Fortine 
Basin and Swan Lake country. : 

Announcement of the allotments of funds for construction 
work on the Government irrigation projects in Montana 
was made by Secretary Franklin K. Lane, of the Interior 
Department. Following are the allotments and_ appropria- 
tions allowed by Congress for the Montana projects: 
Appropriations. 














Bah MIVEP  5.xnks oe cece ps sce $1,000,000 
St. Mary’s storage........... ae @8€=5=—=S” fe hnicene 
rrr ee eee ee 422,822 1,100,000 
SABO oon ae isle biele bisa sso 120.000 150.000 
Lower Yellowstone ......... 46,923 70,000 


The St. Mary’s storage project is part of the Milk River 
work and the appropriation covers both projects. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON. 


LA GRANDE, ORE., Oct. 2.—October opened in Oregon 
with the lumber trade looking up. Retailers are espe- 
cially optimistic, claiming prices are good on finished 
stuff and that the demand is fairly brisk—brisker than at 
any other time this summer. ; 

During the present week two prominent lumbermen, one 
from California and one from Missouri, have been in La 
Grande inspecting their interests. B. M. Frees, of San 
Diego, vice president of the George Palmer Lumber Com- 
pany, is one and he was joined the last of the week by 
Charles G. Buffun, of Louisiana, Mo., who is a director iu 
the same company. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 2.—Local lumber dealers 
are encouraged by the action of the members of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
Tacoma, in firming up the price of slash-grain flooring and 
drop siding. 

While the export lumber trade is still hampered by lack 
of deep sea tonnage, several shipping firms of this city are 
arranging to secure additional vessels, by purchase and other- 
wise, so that in future they will not have to depend so much 
upon securing charters in the world’s market. The tone of 
the domestic cargo market here is better than at any pre- 
vious time during the year. Many orders have come in from 
southern California and elsewhere and there is a general 
replenishing of stocks. Some improvement is reported by 
interior yards. There is more inquiry for fir clears. 

While the redwood mills still cut conservatively and the 
total of stocks on hand at the plants do not exceed 243,- 
000,000 feet, the owners feel encouraged by the relief af- 
forded by the sending of several steamers to take away 
cargoes of redwood ties and lumber purchased last year for 
the English Government Railways. The British steamers 
Strathbeg, Rio Pirahy and Corfu have been chartered to take 
three cargoes, purchased through A. F. Thane & Co., this 
city, from Eureka, Cal., to a direct port in the United King- 
dom. The steamers Strathendrick, Prophet and Sutlej have 
been chartered by the British Admiralty to take fir lumber 
and ties from the Columbia River to England. 

White pine and sugar pine markets are in fair shape and 
many of the mills will continue in operation for some time 
before closing down for the season. The pine box situation 
is good as far as volume of orders is concerned and the 
large crop of citrus fruits in California should help the 
market. 

A contract to raise the sunken German steamer Walkure 
in the harbor of Papette, Tahiti, will be awarded next week 
by the combine of San Francisco shippers who purchased the 
vessel. John A. Hooper and the firm of Sudden & Christen- 
sen, both large lumber shippers, are among the purchasers, 
the personnel being virtually the same as that which bought 
the old Pacific Mail steamer Algoa last January. After un- 
dergoing repairs, the Walkure will be put in commission, 
plying out of this port under the American flag. 

















WILL CONTINUE BUSINESS UNDER OLD NAME. 

San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 30.—A. W. Elam and 
H. N. Ormsbee, having bought the interest of J. E. 
Remick in the concern known as the A. W. Elam Com- 
pany, logging engineer and timber cruiser, will continue 
the business under the name of the A. W. Elam Com- 
pany, with offices in the Monadnock Building, this city. 

Mr. Elam has been a partner in the business for the 
last eight years, and Mr. Ormsbee, a practical civil engi- 
neer and formerly logging engineer for the United States 
Forest Service, became connected with the business last 
winter. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 2—One of the best building 
months of the year is ahead, and judging from the im- 
provement shown during the last two weeks, dealers look 
ahead with much confidence. During the last half of Sep- 
tember a more liberal buying policy among the dealers be- 
gan to be noticed. Sales are now effected with considerably 
more ease than a short time ago, and larger sales are re- 
ported. Stocks are exceedingly low in almost every yard 
and any considerable increase in building will necessitate 
some heavy buying. 

Prices in both Oregon pine and redwood show no change. 

Theodore Lerch, sales manager of the Albion Lumber 
Company, was a business visitor this week. He reports his 
lirm is finding conditions improved, more business being 
placed and prices well maintained. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


_ The Ruby Hardwood Lumber Co., of Ruby, Miss., has sold 
its band mill and tram road. as well as 5,000 acres of timber- 
land, to the Finley Lumber Co., of Inverness, Miss. The tract 
of land contains oak, ash, gum and elm. The Finley com- 
pany has begun repairing the plant and will start operation 
at an early date. . 





_U, Z. Dickey, president of the Dickey Lumber Company, of 
McComb, Miss., has closed a deal for several thousand acres 
of timber in Amite County, Miss. It is the intention of Mr. 
Dickey and his associates to erect a sawmill near Liberty 
and manufacture lumber, The new company, of which L. Z. 
Dickey is president, will be known as the Amite Lumber Com- 
pany. The or headquarters will be domiciled at 
MeComb, but the mill or mill office will be established at or 
sien aw in Amite County. The deal involves upward of 


H. M. Cooley, of Jonesboro, Ark., has sold his 1,500-acre 
tract of fine timbered land, located across the Craighead 
ounty line, near Algoa, to J. A. Ada, who will develop the 
land. The consideration is given as $22,500. It is covered 
with fine virgin timber. 


The Minnesota State timber board has decided to sell over 
:,000,000,000 feet of timber in northern Minnesota at auction 
at the State capital October 15. The land is located in 
Beltrami, Cass, Cook, Itasca, Kochiching, “uake and St. Louis 
counties, 


_ The Ten Mile Lumber Company, of Gulfport, Miss., has 
Sought 15,000 acres of timberland, valued at $25,000. 





. Messrs. Swallow and Hopkins of northern Minnesota have 
cosed a deal with Earl S. Barker, of Chippewa Falls. Wis., 
for a section of white and norway pine. timber near Winton, 
‘inn, .The consideration was $15,000, for a pine tract 
‘stimated to contain 3,500,000 feet of lumber. 


_, Negotiations have been completed for the transfer of valu- 
ible timber properties of the Timothy Lynch estate of St. 
John, N. B., to the firm Fraser, Ltd., which already has very 
large holdings in New Brunswick and in Quebec, 











OBITUARY 


F. J. GANAHL.—A retired F sienna lumberman, F. J. 
Ganahl, 80 years old, died suddenly September 29 at Los 
Angeles, Cal. Mr. Ganahl was out walking when seized 
with an attack of heart trouble, dying almost instantly. 
The news of his death was kept from the widow, Mrs. 
Louisa Ganahl, as she is in delicate health at the family 
home in Los Angeles. Mr. Ganahl was born in Germany. 
He went to Los Angeles from St. Louis, where he had been 
engaged in the leather business, and opened a_ lumber 
yard, which furnished a big portion of the materials for 
residences and business buildings for many years. Since 
retiring from active business, about ten years ago, he had 
engaged in real estate. Besides the widow Mr. Ganahl 
is survived by nine children, all living in Los Angeles, who 
are: . A., Gascon, Ernest and Vincent Ganahl; Mrs. 
J. C. Donovan, Mrs. U. Mandis, Mrs. Florence Sharp and 
the Misses Louise and Agnes Ganahl; two brothers, C. 
Ganahl and Fidel Ganahl, of St. Louis, also survive him. 


J. D. FOREST BURR.—A member of the J. D. Burr 
Lumber Company, of Ennis, Tex., J. D. Forest Burr, died 
suddenly at his home in that city October 1. He was 
widely known in lumber circles in Texas and throughout 
the South. He was born in Schenectady, N. Y., June 21, 
1854. Mr. Burr first entered the lumber business at Wil- 
mington, N. C., when he was a mere boy. From that 
place he moved to Texas and at different times was en- 
gaged in the lumber business at Galveston, Orange, Llano 
and Comanche. He went to Ennis about twenty-five 
years ago and established the J. D. Burr Lumber Com- 
pany. He was active in church work and had the respect 
of a wide circle of friends. He is survived by his widow 
and one brother, Harry W. Burr, of Dallas. 


GEORGE A. INNES.—Funeral services for George A. 
Innes, who died suddenly September 28 at Sierra Madre, 
Cal., were held October 1 at the Oakland Crematory. Mr. 
Innes was born in Alameda, Cal., in 1875, and was united 
in marriage to Miss Mabel Dodge, daughter of the late 
E. J. Dodge. The widow, two sons and a daughter sur- 
vive, residing at San Rafael. Mr. Innes was connected 
with the lumber trade for a number of years and showed 
exceptional business ability. He was highly esteemed 
by many friends and business associates. For some 
years he was secretary of the E. J. Dodge Company, a 
lumber and shipping firm of Alameda, Cal., and later he 
established the Innes Lumber Company, which was en- 
gaged in the wholesale trade. Then he formed the Innes- 
Clarke Lumber & Box Co., which maintained offices at 
24 California Street, Alameda, for some time. 


HERBERT Q. WAKEFIELD.—Son of the late Q. Q. 
Wakefield, prominent mill owner in Beaumont, Tex., and 
Canton, Ohio, was found dead in a hotel in Beaumont, 
September 30. Young Wakefield was for many years in 
the lumber business, being connected with the old Reli- 
ance Lumber Company and later with the Kirby Lumber 
Company. His brother, the late F. A. Wakefield. of the 
Vaughan Lumber Company, of San Antonio, was promi- 
nent in the Texas lumber belt. 




















, GEORGE W. GRUBB.—For nearly forty years engaged 
in the lumber business at Greencastle, Ind., George W. 
Grubb died at his home in that city October 1. Mr. 
Grubb was born in 1842 and in 1877 became a member of 
the lumber firm Grubb & Ratcliff and when the partner- 
ship dissolved some years later, Mr. Grubb continued 
the business. Besides his widow, he is survived by two 
sons, H. H. Grubb and Otis Grubb, of Greencastle, and by 
one daughter, Mrs. Steele Sluss, of Indianapolis. 





PETER HERRIG.—A well known business man of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., Peter Herrig, died September 29. He was 
born at Bingen-on-the Rhine, Germany, October 22, 1847, 
and was brovght to this country when about two years 
old. He entered the employ of Green, Ring & Co., work- 
ing at a lathe machine. He continued with that company 
until its business was closed out, nearly thirty years 
ago, at which time he was and had been for many years 
superintendent of the mill. He is survived by one 
daughter. 


MRS. HARRIET LANE EDDY.—Wife of Charles A. 
Eddy, who is a prominent banker, lumberman and vessel 
owner, died at her home in Bay City, Mich., September 30. 
She was born in Saginaw, November 1, 1848, and was 
united in marriage to Mr. Eddy in 1882. She leaves four 
daughters and two sons. 





_ L. G. ROPER.—Funeral services for L. G. Roper, super- 
intendent of the John L. Roper Lumber Company’s plant 
at Roper, N. C., were conducted September 28 at the 
home of his brother-in-law. H. C. Wilson, in Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Roper was 60 years old. 


JOSEPH F. REITZ.—For many years sawmill owner 
and operator of a large furniture factory at Evansville, 
Ind., Joseph F. Reitz died last week at Battle Creek, 
Mich., where he had gone for his health. The remains 
were brought to Evansville for burial. Mr. Reitz was 
born in Westphalia, Germany, in 1837, and came to the 
United States with his parents in 1842, locating in Evans- 
ville. He obtained his education in the Evansville schools. 
In 1865 he joined his brother, the late John A. Reitz, in 
the sawmill business and the company prospered. In 
1870 he established a furniture factory in Evansville and 
ce in be eg are ti gg He is 
s ) y S widow and one daughter, Mrs. Ch 
B. Rudd, of Evansville. ai — 


G. W. HALE.—A pioneer business man and lumber- 
man, of Tuolumne County, California. died at his home 
in Sonora, Cal., September 18. Mr. Hale went to Cali- 
fornia fifty-nine years ago and was actively identified 
with the upbuilding of Tolumne County. In 1859 he and 
a_partner opened a lumber yard in Columbia. In 1874 
Mr. Hale bought his partner’s interest and later sold 
out the Columbia ‘plant and opened lumber yards in 
Sonora. His sawmill in the mountains was located near 
the present site of Lyon’s dam. 


MRS. BLOCK.—The mother of F. J. Block, of the 
Gilchrist-Fordnevy Company, of Laurel, Miss., died in 
Detroit, Mich., September 24. The remains were taken 
to her old home in Alpena, Mich., for interment. 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 6.—The proposed permit to 
provide for application of forestry methods to the cut- 
ting of timber from State land in Minnesota has been 
held valid by the attorney general and certain tracts to be 
offered at the public sale October 15 will be subject to this 
restriction. It will require slashings and refuse to be 
burned in accordance with rules made for each case by the 
State forester. 

George Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Company. 
Bellingham, Wash., stopped here with his wife the other 
day on their return from a visit to New Brunswick, the 
old family home. While here he visited with Fred H. 
Flatau, their local representative. 

G. M. Duncan, president of the Duncan Lumber Company, 
Portland, Ore., spent two or three days here in the course 
of a business tour of the central West. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
EVES complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 




















Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood, 
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Long Leaf 


[YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


_ PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 











POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., itoace'in. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 























. John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen'l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 








Kiln 


Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 





We have a large assortment of CYPRESS 
(—S in fine shipping condition. Write for i a 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 








~\ 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 








Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
un. |! Plastering Lath. 


Kiln Dried, 
ressed and Ro 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:~Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








W. D, Pruden, Sec’y. 











Let Us Help You 


to keep your stock up to the 
Standard you demand in 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers. 


LONG AND 





saontiear YELLOW PINE Sits? 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Tinye,Dipnish Blde- 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





Henry Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., was a caller at Chicago lumber offices 
one day this week. 


P. H. MeFaul, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, 
Schofield, Wis., was among the out-of-town visitors at 
Chicago lumber offices one day this week. 


C. A. Luster, president of the Clyde Iron Works, was 
in Chicago this week, en route to his headquarters at 
Duluth, after a successful business trip to the South. 


N. H. Huey, who represents the Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany in the Chicago territory, returned this week from a 
trip to St. Louis, looking after business for his concern. 


W. M. Barry, of Galesburg, Ill., who represents the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. of Kansas City, Mo., in Illinois, 
is calling on the trade in Chicago and vicinity this week. 


F. R. Gadd, vice president of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, Harvester Building, Chicago, is spending a 
few days at the mill point of the concern at Huttig, 
Ark. 


H. W. Baker, jr., of the Baker-Mathews Manufacturing 
Company, Sikeston, Mo., spent several days in Chicago 
this week, looking after business and renewing acquain- 
tances. 


M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., general manager 
of the Von Platen Lumber Company, arrived in Chicago 
Wednesday of this week, to look after business and was 
as cheerful and optimistic as usual. 


W. E. Grady, the first salaried salesman the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., ever em- 
ployed, rejoined the staff of the company October 1 and 
will represent it in Chicago and adjacent territory. 


One of the veterans of the Kansas City trade is D. 
G. Saunders, who is seldom seen in Chicago territory. 
He visited the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office last week 
to exchange reminiscences of old days as well as to talk 
about present times. He says that business with him 
is very good. 


D. D. Mellis, general manager of the John M. Woods 
Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago 
for a few hours and stated that he thought that busi- 
ness conditions are gradually improving. Mr. Mellis will 
call on the trade of Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo and the 
East before he returns home. 


The Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., announces the appointment of M. C. Nelson as sales 
manager of the company, who until now has been sales 
agent for the company in the Chicago territory. Mr. 
Nelson is a Kansas Citian and is well known among the 
lumber trade here and in Kansas City. He will take up 
the work of the late John Bruce, who died about a 
month ago. 


George M. Coale, jr., McCormick Building, Chicago, who 
a short time ago moved here from Houston, Tex., returned 
this week from a visit to the southern pine mills and 
said he was surprised to find how insistent the southern 
yellow pine manufacturers were when it came to quoting 
prices; stocks were badly shattered in dimension and 
boards and he figured that yellow pine values would 
increase in the very near future. 


Henry McCleary, of McCleary, Wash., who is interested 
in the Chehalis Fir Door Company and the Henry 
McCleary Timber Company, spent a few days in Chicago 
this week and paid the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN an appreciated call. Mr. McCleary is enthusiastic 
over the new list of Pacific coast manufacturers, and said 
that he felt confident that lumbermen are going to have 
a good business this winter and next spring. 


Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Com- 
pany, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., was called to Ypsilanti, 
Mich., last week by the death of his father-in-law. He 
brought back optimistic reports from Detroit as to busi- 
ness conditions. He said that building permits taken 
out in that city were increasing right along and that 
trade was booming. He succeeded in landing several 
good orders at satisfactory prices. 


W. E. Allen, eastern representative of the Finger 
Lumber Company (Ltd.), manufacturer of Carrot River 
spruce with mill and general offices at Le Pas, Manitoba, 
and United States headquarters at 414 Matthews Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, was in Chicago this week and called on 
a number of the members of the local trade. Mr. Allen 
reported a marked car shortage in the vicinity of his 
company’s mill and said that great difficulty is being 
experienced in shipping stock to cover orders on hand. 


T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler-Osgood 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., spent most of last week in 
Chicago, visiting with W. 8S. Nurenburg, the Chicago rep- 
resentative of the Wheeler-Osgood Company. From here 
Mr. Ripley continued his trip on East for a similar visit 
with the eastern representatives. In speaking of trade 
conditions Mr. Ripley said that conditions look more 
favorable now than they have for some time; inquiries 
are frequent and the fir door is growing in popularity. 


William Pritchard, manager of J. W. Wheeler & Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., with mills at Madison, Ark., was in 
Chicago for a few days this week and when asked re- 
garding trade conditions stated that he really believed 
that hardwoods are on the up trend. He said that busi- 
ness with them for the last month had been 100 percent 
felt san 


better than during the previous month. He 


guine that from now on there would be a steady im- 
provement to the demand for all kinds of hardwcods, 
Before he returns home he will visit the eastern trde, 


McM. Carson, who represents the Marathon Lumber 
Company, of Laurel, Miss., with headquarters in Aurora, 
Ill., was in Chicago the early part of the week and 
favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a pleasant «all. 
Mr. Carson was very optimistic regarding the southern 
yellow pine outlook. He said that all items on the right 
hand side of the list are very strong; that the mills are 
much ‘firmer when it comes to quoting prices and that 
he was really looking for 744 off list on lumber shortly, 
He stated that he had been enjoying a first class trade 
with the Illinois retailers during last month. 


H. F. Below, of the Below Lumber Company, of Stan- 
ley, Wis., spent a few hours in Chicago on Thursday en 
route to Detroit. Mr. Below is not entirely dissatisfied 
with the present business conditons. He said that in the 
North the manufacturers were feeling a little more opti- 
mistic, but that the demand had not reached the volume 
which they expected early in the year. He said birch was 
slow, but hemlock in the last few days had been more 
active, which was due to the fact that southern yellow 
pine boards are scarce owing to the European demand. 
He thought this would have a tendency to improve the 
hemlock market. 


According to loss bulletin No. 3 sent out by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Ex- 
change under date of October 6 on Tuesday, September 
14, about 1 p. m. or a few minutes after the mill started 
up after the noon recess, a fire which was supposed to 
have been caused by sparks from a Texas Pacific Rail- 
road engine that had passed a few minutes before was 
discovered in the middle of the shingle piie in the yards 
of the Napoleon Cypress Company (Ltd.), Napoleon- 
ville, La. A line of hose and 100 men were on the 
spot in a few minutes and the fire was soon under con- 
trol - not before 397,200 clipper shingles were con- 
sumed. 


W. T. McGuire, representative of the Rietbrock Land 
& Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago on a business trip this week and visited the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. McGuire has re- 
cently made an extended tour of Iowa in behalf of his 
company and reports an encouraging increase in the 
demand for hemlock in that territory. He found some 
of the large dealers who for some time have not been 
buying hemlock at all returning to their first love and 
he succeeded in booking a nice lot of business from 
these dealers. Mr. McGuire found a good local demand 
in Chicago for hemlock and succeeded in placing some 
large orders while here. 


Virgil Sherrill, general manager of the Colfax Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, Colfax, La., who spent a week 
in Chicago, returned home last Wednesday evening. The 
Colfax Hardwood Lumber Company has an office in Chi- 
cago in charge of H. J. Reinhard. Mr. Sherrill is a firm 
believer that the hardwood market will shortly improve. 
He is so much imbued with this fact that he absolutely 
refuses to meet concessions at present, preferring to hold 
his oak until such time as he can get the price which 
he believes it is worth. He said that in the last few 
weeks conditions have gradually become better; the vol- 
ume is fair and by the first of the year he expects 
the demand to have reached normal proportions. 


Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the pleas 
ure of a call from C. L. Wright, second vice president 
of the Excelsior Company, Timberton, La., who was 
escorted by A. J. Cross, of this city, representing the 
Excelsior company in this territory. Mr. Wright said 
that business on the whole had been very good with his 
company. Prices, of course, had not been up to the 
desired standard, but he believed that he had secured 
as good prices as were going, at which he had secured 
enough business to keep the mill in operation steadily. 
The Excelsior company is one in which Julius Rathborne, 
of Harvey, La., is heavily interested, together with a 
number of northern lumber capitalists. This company 
makes a specialty of tank stock and factory plank, but 
carries a full line of yard stock and car material. 





WINS REPLEVIN SUIT. 


A. Bennett, of the Sherman-Bennett Company, Fisher 
Building, Chicago, is busy writing a letter of apprecia- 
tion to DeWitt C. Cregier, city custodian of Chicago. 
The letter would have gone forward several days ago, 
but the writer has been somewhat at sea in knowing ex- 
actly what to say. Mr. Bennett does not know whether 
to overflow with gratitude or confine himself to a coup!e 
curt lines of appreciation. 

Once upon a time Mr. Bennett owned an automobile. 
but last summer the car was stolen. Chicago detectives, 
after a good piece of sleuthing work, located the proj 
erty at Grays Lake, Il., which in turn was turned over 
to the city custodian. On learning that the official keeper 
of recovered stolen property had his. machine, Mr. Be~- 
nett conferred with him. He was told to file a suit of 
replevin. Without taking the trouble to learn what h° 
was left to file suit on, a lawyer was consulted. The ca:e 
was heard this week before Judge Stelk. The cor 
plainant won the suit and the city custodian was ordere! 
to give up the stolen property. What he handed baci 
was this: one rear right mud guard, one torn one m2” 
top, and one body. The remainder of the machine w:s 
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osed of parts of other stolen cars. Though Mr. 
Bennett was compelled to pay attorney fees, he is still 
thaniful but hardly knows what for. What is left he 
will retain as a keepsake. Now, as soon as he has prop- 
erly worded his message of thanks it will be mailed. 


com} 





NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes great pleasure in 
introducing this week Wallace J. Ferry, the new adver- 
tising manager of the Southern Pine Association. 

Wallace J. Ferry, formerly a business partner of 
Henry Schott, who resigned his position as advertising 


ISSUES BOOKLET DESCRIPTIVE OF PRODUCT. 


The Great Southern Lumber Company, which oper- 
ates a sawmill at Bogalusa, La., having a capacity of 
1,000,000 feet of southern longleaf yellow pine lum- 
ber and timbers daily, has just issued under the title 
‘‘The Bogalusa Brand’’ a striking and beautifully 
illustrated book descriptive of the Bogalusa brand of 
select longleaf pine structural timbers, which are 
marketed under the guaranty of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company. 

While this publication contains much material in- 
tended to be of practical value to architects and struc- 
tural engineers it also contains much information that 
should be in the hands of every lumber dealer who 
handles structural material, including a complete pub- 
lication—probably the first in such compact form— 
of the southern pine specifications put out by the 
following organizations; the inspection department 
of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, of Boston, Mass.; the American Society 
for Testing Materials; the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association and the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. Included also are tables showing working unit 
stresses, load limits etc., and the article recently pub- 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From September 28 to October 5, inclusive, fourteen 
vessels brought 4,963,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—578,000 feet 
—was carried by the steamer D. L. Filer, from Ashland, 
Wis. The next largest cargo—450,000 feet—was carried 
by the steamer N. J. Nessen, from Manistee, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

September 28—Str. Louis Pahlow, 'Thessalon, Ont., 441,000 
feet; Sch. Delta, Thessalon, Out., 272,000 feet. 

September 29—Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 450,000 
feet; Str. Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., 345,000 feet ; 
Str. 7. S. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 371,000 feet; Str. W. J. 
Carter, Arthur's Bay, Ont., 211,000 feet; Str. D. LZ. Filer, 
Ashland, Wis., 578,000 feet; Str. Tempest, Ashland, Wis., 
429,000 feet. 

September 30—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 214, 
v00 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 96,060 feet. 

October 1—Str. J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 400,000 
leet. “ 

October 2 Str. 
200,000 feet. 

October 4—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 393,000 feet. 

October 5—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
327,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 326,000 
teet. 


Susie Chipman, Harbor Springs, Mich., 





NEW ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE CONCERN. 


St. Louris, Oct. 5—A new firm, the Gloor-Ortmann 
Lumber Company, wholesale dealer in yellow pine bridge 
timber and piling, opened an office in room 1209 Wright 
Building last week. G. R. Gloor has been in the lumber 
business for the last fifteen years and has gone through 
all its branches—sawmill, retail and wholesale. For the 


last three years he has been sales manager for the Hogg 



















j \ lished by Arthur Koehler, expert in wood identifica- 

| tion at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 

| Wis., on ‘‘A Visual Method of Distinguishing Long- 
leaf Pine.’’ 

The illustrations in this publication clearly bring 

! out the splendid quality of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company’s longleaf timber and the excellent man- 
ufacturing facilities of the Bogalusa plant. They 
demonstrate, too, that the Great Southern Lumber 

\ 





WALLACE J. FERRY, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 


Advertising Manager Southern Pine Association. 
Pad manager of the Southern Pine Association, effective 
Fs October 1, to take charge of publicity work for Mont- 
ye: gomery, Ward & Co., Chicago, succeeds Mr. Schott as 


advertising manager and is now actively at work. Mr. 
Ferry is an advertising man by instinct and training. 
He received a thorough training on the big metropolitan 
newspapers, spending seven years in the editorial depart- 
ment of the Kansas City Star. He left the Star to form 
the Ferry-Hanly Agency, which was later enlarged 
through a consolidation with the Henry Schott Agency, 
forming the Ferry-Hanly-Schott Advertising Company. 
Like his predecessor, Mr. Ferry will devote all his time 
to the interest of the Southern Pine Association, pre- 
paring booklets and leaflets and looking after general 
publicity. 





COMMISSION EXTENDS TIME FOR RECLASSI- 
FICATION ANSWERS. 


Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, under date of October 7 is 
sending out to members of the association the following 
letter : 

Under date of October 5 Commissioner Meyer writes : 

_ “Further replying to your letter of September 1, rela- 

tive to an extension of time within which to file answers 

to the interrogatories propounded by the commission 
in docket 8151, in the matter of rates on and classifica- 
tion of lumber and lumber products, I beg to advise you 
that the commission yesterday decided to extend the time 

Within which to file answers from October 15 to De- 

cember 15, 1915.” 

this extension of time in which to prepare answers to the 
conmission’s questions was very necessary and the time now 
alloy — none too long in which to compile the information 
reg ] 4¢ 


ed, 
“very effort should be made to get the material for 
answering the questions together as soon as possible. 


VETERAN LUMBERMAN IN CHARACTERISTIC 
POSE. 

If there is any one man in Chicago who has earned a 
vacation during the hot summer months it is the gen- 
tleman whose likeness is 
yeproduced ‘herewith, for 
lo, he has been in the lum- 
ber business for these many 
years. He was one of the 
most active lumbermen in 
the old eargo days, and 
while he keeps in close 
touch with affairs of to- 
day, his organization is so 
perfected that he can give 
a great deal of his time in 
the summer to golf and 
other sports. His north- 
ern operations are at Pesh- 
tigo, Wis., under the firm 
name Perley Lowe & Co., 
and he is also president 
of the Mississippi Lumber 
Company, which operates a 
mill at Quitman, Miss. 

The picture which is re- 
produced herewith was 
taken at Mr. Lowe’s sum- 
mer home at Green Lake, 
Wis., and shows him as he 
appears on the golf course, 
a game at which he is a 
past master. 
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Company is in position to meet every most exacting 
requirement in the way of southern longleaf pine 
structural material under the most rigid specifications 
and that the company is willing to guarantee the 
quality and grade of all stock bearing its brand 
“*Bogalusa.’’ 

The book referred to was written by a structural 
engineer but is so non-technical in character that it 
will be readily understood and appreciated by the 
lumber dealer who is not even remotely acquainted 
with the technicalities of the architect’s and engi- 
neer’s profession. : 

Dealers who are interested in forming a connection 
with a dependable source of guaranteed longleaf 
southern yellow pine should have copies of this pub- 
lication, which can be obtained upon request ad- 
dressed to Department ‘‘A,’’ Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company, Bogalusa, La. 
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He formerly was connected 
with the Tremont Lumber Company, Winfield, La., St. 
Louis Lumber Company, and the Eau Claire Lumber 


Harris Lumber -Company. 


Company, St. Louis. L. W. Ortmann is an old wagon 
manufacturer of St. Louis'and is well known among the 
manufacturing trade here. The new company has made 
satisfactory mill arrangements and is in good shape to 
handle all orders, having already booked some nice 
orders. 

BALL LILI IIS 


UNITED Srares Consul J. S. Armstrong, jr.; at Bristol, 
England, says the timber trade, as represented by the 
Bristol Channel Timber Importers’ Association, has been 
greatly affected by the war. Prices have risen very rap 
idly due to the war and the scarcity of tonnage. At 
present the trade is dependent on the White Sea district 
of Russia and on Norway, the United States and Canada. 
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The two views shown 
herewith portray our ship- 
ping facilities, both by rail 
and water, but back of it 
all is an organization of 
human beings that know 
no excuses for delays and 
seldom have occasion to 
attempt making any. 











Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 





If it’s made in North 
Carolina Pine you can ex- 
pect to get it from us and 
can bank on it meeting 
your requirements. Don’t 
waste any time wondering 
where you can get it— 
consult us—you will then 


know whether it’s obtain- 
able. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Orrville—The Pine Belt Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Mobile—The Southern Novelty Works has been suc- 
ceeded by the Standard Manufacturing Co. (Inc.). 

Mobile—The Mobile Chair Co. has been succeeded by the 
Mobile Chair Manufacturing Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Mill Valleyv—The Marin Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Mill Valley Lumber Co. f 

Los Angeles—Messrs. Lawrence and Langley, proprie- 
tors of the Manchester Lumber Yard, have dissolved part- 
nership and hereafter Mr. Lawrence will be the sole 


owner. 
J. O’Brien Lumber Co. has been 





Sunnyvale—The J. ‘ 
succeeded by the Minton Lumber Co., having headquar- 
ters at Mountain View. 


COLORADO. Ridgway—The Western Slope Box Co. 
has been succeeded by M. Orendorf. 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The New Haven _Pulp 
& po tg has increased its capital stock from $250,000 
to $590,000. 


IDAHO. Bliss-Gooding-Jerome-Wendell—The Rogers 
Lumber Co. (Tnc.) has heen succeeded by the Boise-Pay- 
ette Lumber Co., which has headquarters at Boise. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Hafner Furniture Co. is 
liquidating. : 
Chicago—The Johnson Lumber Co. has dissolved. 


INDIANA, Peru—The lumber firm of C. Crane & Co., 
operating in West Virginia, has filed articles of dissolu- 
tion here, where some of the stockholders are located. 


IOWA, Garden Citvy—Oscar Samnson has been suc- 
ceeded bv the Garden City Lumber Co. 

Charlotte—P. F. Schroeder has sold his lumber yard to 
E. F. Kukkuck, who will take possession Janvary 1, 1916. 

Erie—Osborne & Clark have been succeeded by the 
Osborre Co. 

Manle River—F. A. Hermsen has been succeeded by B. 
A. Pille. 


KANSAS. Bremen—The Gust Dursee yard is now 
owned hv Mrs. Minnie Dursee. 

Wichita—The Schwartz Lumber & Coal Co. has discon- 
tinved the lumber business, but still deals in coal and 
builders’ supplies. 


KENTUCKY. Mavking—The Coeburn Lumber Co. has 
dissolved partnership; L. N. Odle has retired. 

Murray—The L. M. Overby Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 


LOUISIANA. Lafavette—Hopkins Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded hv the Hopkins Bros. Co., with an authorized cap- 
ital of $12.000. 


MAINE. Calais—The James Murchie’s Sons Co. has 
sold its retail lumber business to Charles F. Murchie, who 
will continue the business. 


MICHIGAN. Clare—N. F. Geeck & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Clare Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Braxten—The Pine Belt Lumber Co, has 
increased its canital stock from $50,000 to $190,009. 

Greenwood—The mill formerlv onerated by Mever & 
Swenk. has been sold ta M. C. Smith. of Moorhead, and 
P. W. Hick and L. R. Smith. of Tutwiler, who will reor- 
ganize the business. These gentlemen oneraie a hoon mill 
at Moorhead and Tutwiler. and with the opening of the 
new mill at Greenwood, will become the largest manufac- 
turers of hoons in the courtrv. The outnut of the three 
mills will be about 40,000,000 hoops annually. 


MISSOURI. Mound Citv—The Bennett Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by G. W. Rhoads. 

Warrenton—Ruescher Bros. have been succeeded by 
Buescher & Reese. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—The F. W. Brown Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Whitebreast Coal & Lumber 


0. 
Cedar Rapids—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded bv the Yost & Asmus Lumber Co. 
North Bend—The Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Farmers’ Codéperative Association. 


NEW YORK. New York—c. S. Powell has closed his 
office here. 

North Tonawanda—The lumber firm of Smith & Rogin- 
son has dissolved partnership: Fred Roginson_has_ taken 
over Angus Smith’s interest in the business. Mr. Rogin- 
son has announced that he will close up the affairs of the 
partnership and discontinue the business on Thompson 
Street. ‘ 

Sherman—The Chautauqua Chair Co. has moved to 
Jamestown. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Bartlett—The Bartlett Hardware 
& Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Bond Lumber 
Co., having headquarters at Minot. 


OHIO. Kalida—The Kalida Tile & Lumber Co, has been 
succeeded by J. T. Nartker. 


OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—C. P. Smith has sold his in- 
terest in the Western Lumber, Rig & Tank Co. to C. E. 
Sykes. 

“Cushing—The F. E. Cragin Lumber Co. has closed out 
its business. 

Yale—The W. E. Justice Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., having headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Greer—The Walker Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Dodson Lumber Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Glenham—J. Wrigley & Son have 
been succeeded by the Central Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nermosa—The Rugg Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
W. E. Fonkin. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis (New South Memphis)—The 
Kennedy Heading Co. has_sold_its stave plant_here to 
the Hudson-Dugger Co. he Hudson-Dugger Co. owns 
and operates stave plants at Brinkley, Hope and Little 
Rock. The Kennedy Heading Co. owns considerable tim- 
ber interests in Arkansas and Mississippi, which are not 
involved in the transfer and the company will continue to 
operate its interests outside of the Memphis transaction. 


TEXAS. El Paso—The American Lumber & Investment 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Rockdale—The Bay Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Turner Lumber Co., having headquarters at Elgin. 


WASHINGTON. Othello-Wheeler—The Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co, has been succeeded by the Crab Creek Lumber 
Co., having headquarters at Seattle. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—The British 
Canadian Lumber Corporation has sold its plant to 
Leonard Imboden. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Bald Knob—Moore Crate Co., authorize 
capital $10,000; R. P. Johnson. president; T. J. Campbell, 
vice president, and W. B. Beckwith, secretary and 
treasurer. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—National Wood Prese:ving 
& Lumber Co., authorized capital $150,000. 

FLORIDA. Arcadia—-Peninsular Lumber & Manu:ifac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $30,000. 

Viking—Ford Lumber & Supply Co., authorized capita] 
$25,000; Azel Ford, president, and W. E. Gibson, secretary 
and treasurer. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Macon_ Hardwood _ Lumber (o., 
authorized capital $25,000; X. Y. McCann, B. T. and F. W, 
Williams. 

1OWA. Des Moines—Highland Park Lumber (Co,, 
authorized capital $30,000; Walter S. Stewart, Charles A, 
Neel, Ransom A. Neel and George S. Neel, jr. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Greater Louisville Savings & 
Building Association, authorized capital $500,000; Louis 
Summers, J. B. Judah and others. 

Somerset—Humble Bros. Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; E. Humble, Samuel M. Humble and L. Hershel 
Humble. 

MAINE. Portland—China Import & Export Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $50,000; Leon V. Walker, 
president; Howard R. Ives, treasurer, and Messrs. Ives, 
Walker and Emil Shulze, directors. 

MARYLAND. Elkton—National Wood Preserving & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $150,000; Clement M. Egner 
and others. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—F. F. Newton Co. (to 
deal in building materials), authorized capital $40,000; 
—" T. Russell, George Little and Frederick H. New- 
on. 

Boston—Victor Swanson Co. (to do a_general building 
business), authorized capital $10,000; Victor Swanson, 
William W. Babcock and Judith Anderson. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Interior Lumber Co., authoriz 
capital $25,000. owe 

Gaylord—Gaylord Lumber & Fuel Co. has incorporated. 

Royal Oak—Lawson Lumber & Coal Co. (to deal in 
general fuel and builders’ supplies), authorized capital 
oYU, . 

MISSISSIPPI. Leakesv:lle—Green County Land & 
Timber Co., authorized capital $100,000; W. B. Lundy and 
J. L. Taylor. 

McComb—Amite Lumber Co., authorized capital $80,- 
000; L. Z. Dickey, George Brown, V. C. Dickey and others, 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Thomas F. Taylor’s Sons 
(Inc.), (to deal in wood. lumber, coal etc.), authorized 
— $50,000; T. W. Taylor, A. B. Taylor and W. R. 

vlor. 

Brooklyn—ElIm City Woodworking Co. (Inc.), (to do a 
general woodworking and lumber business), authorized 
capital $1,900; J. Florence Neufeld, Jacob E. Neufeld and 
Lewis A. Neufeld. 

_ New York (Manhattan)\—Harlem Lumber Co.. author- 
ized capital $5.000: L. Miller. H. Finkel and F. Jablin. 

New York (Manhattan)—Carey Box & Lumber Corpora- 
tion, authorized capital $10,000; T. J. Moore, A. C. Carey 
and A. S. Pratt. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Drake—Pee Dee River Veneer 
Co.. authorized capital $2,500; C. S. Whipple and W. A. 
Stilley. 

UTAH. Ogden—Walker Lumber Co.. authorized capital 
$25.090; Roland Eccles. president: W. S. chauuan. vies 
president, and W. A. Walker, secretary and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Eureka Silo Co. - 
ized capital $10,000. “ Pa Re eee 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ahr Attalla—T. B. Noble is building a planing 








ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—J. T. Knowles and others. 
representing the Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., will rebuild 
hardwood mill near Deceiper Lake. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Walter Clark Veneer 
an — build a large warehouse 113x165 feet, to cost 

MISSISSIPPI. Beaumont—The Beaumont Veneer Co. 
will replace plant that burned recently, entailing a loss 
of $24,000 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rryson City—Robert Wittmer, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., will build a 3-band sawmill. 
ane Curry Bros. Lumber Co, is erecting a 

i, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Montgomery — The Montgomery 
Manufacturing Co. is clearing up its lumber yard to build 
a large kiln, which will take the place of the one destroyed 
by fire recently. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—The Warren-Lamb 
Lumber Co. has erected a box factory. 

_TEXAS. San Antonio—Ed Friedrich will build a bil- 
a and refrigerator plant; the building to cost 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Work has been started on re- 
building the plant of the Phoenix Shingle Co., at Ballard 
Station. The new mill will be larger than the old one. 
The boilers and largest kiln were saved. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—Albert J. Massa recently en- 
tered the wholesale lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Mark H. Brown Lumber 
Co. recently began manufacturing lumber, having a 
branch at Mounds. 

CALIFORNIA. Atascadero—The Atascadero Builders’ 
Supply Co. recently began business. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The National Coop & Box 
Co. has been organized to manufacture folding crates etc., 
with a daily capacity of 1,000 coops and boxes. 
Cummings is president of the company. 

INDIANA. Elkhart—The Calvert & Krau Coal Co. has 
been organized to engage in the lumber and coal busi- 
—. The firm is composed of L. H. Calvert and W. P. 

rau. 

Shreveport—W, A. McKennon recently began the whole- 
sale lumber and shingle business. 

MICHIGAN. Gaylord—The Gaylord Lumber & Fuel Co. 
has been organized. 

Snover—Instead of Moore & Carter opening a new yard 
here as published recently, the Peter Carter Lumber & 
Coal Co., which has been established here for more thin 
two years, has opened a branch lumber yard at Peck, 
Mich., under the firm name of Moore & Carter. 


MISSISSIPPI. McComb—The Amite Lumber Co. fas 
been organized. 
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Meridian—The John Lewis Lumber Co. recently began 

isiness. 
be ntotoc—Jeas Bell recently entered the lumber trade. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Commercial Auto-Body Co., 
Sixteenth and Pine Streets, recently began business. 

St. Louis—The Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., 12¢9 Wright 
Building, recently began wholesaling yellow pine lumber. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Exeter—The Exeter Box Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing boxes etc. 

NEW MEXICO. Deming—The Deming Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the lumber business. 

NEW YORK. New _ York—Jokn Brennon, West End 
Avenue and Sixtieth Street, recently began the lumber 
business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh—J. W. Blalock & Son 
have opened an office, having a branch at Willow Springs. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Olivia (P. O. Ruso)—T. L. Berge is 
opening a yard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Harrisburg—The Dietz Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business. 

Philadelphia—The General Lumber Products Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale sash and door business at 
163] Chestnut Street. 

TENNESSEE. Erwin—The Ford Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the retail business. 

TEXAS. Center—The Center Handle Co. recently be- 
gan manufacturing handles. etc. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Seaboard Box & Lumber Co. 
recently began manufacturing boxes. 

Norfolk—The Wood Timber & Lumber Co. has entered 
the wholesale business. 

WASHINGTON. Bunker—The Hill Logging Co. re- 
cently began the logging business and manufacturing 


lumber products. 
CASUALTIES. 


MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The Burns Lumber Co.’s yard 
was visited by fire September 25; loss $6,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The sawmill of W. L. Mill- 
ings. on the Poplar Springs Road, was destroyed by fire 
September 30; loss $1,500. 

Marks—October 1 the main mill shed of the J. M. 
Phelps’ sawmill was destroyed by fire; loss $6,000. The 
plant will be repaired at once. 

NEW YORK. New York—September 29 fire was dis- 
covered in the lumber yard owned by the Charles F. 
Fischer Lumber Co., which caused considerable damage. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hertford—Six dry kilns and a 
large amount of lumber owned by the Albemarle Lumber 
Co. burned September 27, ’causing a loss estimated at 
about $20,000. The loss was mostly covered by insurance. 
The company has started rebuilding and expects to re- 
sume operation in a week or ten days. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—October 1 the dry kilns and 
their contents at the plant_of the Chippewa Lumber Co., 
located midway between Seattle and Everett, on Lake 
Ballinger, were destroyed by fire. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 4.—Creditors of William F. Galle 
& Co., who were thrown into receivership in the Common 
Pleas court recently, in an amicable proceeding, have brought 
suit in the United States court in this city under the bank- 
ruptey laws. The petitioning creditors are C. Crane & Co., 
the Buskirk-Rutledge Lumber Company and the Ohio Veneer 
Company, all of this city. with claims respectively as fol- 
low: $2.894, $2.577 and $702. Later an intervening peti- 
tion was filed by Andrew H. Card, of Pineville, Ky., for- 
merly in the lumber business here, who presented a claim 
of $2,007. These creditors allege that before the appoint- 
ment of the receiver on September 14, Galle & Co. transferred 
a portion of their property to the Stratemeyer Lumber Com- 
pany and to the Freiberg Lumber Company, both of this city, 
with the intent to refer them to other creditors, thereby 
committing an act of bankruptcy. The court has the peti- 
tion under consideration. 














PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 4.—John O. Sheatz, receiver for 
the International Lumber & Development Co., whose former 
officers and promoters are now serving sentences in jail for 
misuse of the mails, has filed a preliminary report with Hon. 
J, Whitaker Thompson, judge of the district court of the 
United States for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. after 
making a_nersonal inspection of the company’s property in 
Mexico. The report includes the findines of the three ap- 
praisers, These appraisers, it is stated, paid little or no 
heed to what the pronerty had cost, but put a valuation on 
it in the condition they found it and their estimates foot 
up $738,735. A fuller report is in process of making and 
the receiver would make no further statement until later. 


.PortsMouTH, OHIO, Oct. 5.—Total assets of the River 
City Lumber Company, of this city. aggregate $89,121, with 
total liabilities of $73,622. J. R. Hughes is receiver. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 5.—Albert Ward, trustee in bank- 
runtey, has executed a deed for the Peru Chair Companv’s 
holdines at Pern, Ind., to R. A. Edwards for $34.000. Mr. 
Edwards was the heaviest creditor of the bankruptcy con- 


HYMENEAL. 


DEPEW-RANSOM.—Ganson Depew, vice president of 
the Gonodvear Tumber Company, of Buffalo, N.Y.. and 
Mrs, Carrie G. Ransom were united in marriage Sentem- 
ber °4. The ceremonv was nerformed by the Rev. Henry 
'Vard at the home of Mrs. Frank H. Goodyear, only im- 
mediate relatives being present. 


_COLBRIDGE-DREXLER.—A home wedding was solem- 
nized at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Bovle 
i Saginaw, Mich., September 28, when their niece, Miss 
uth Drexler, was united in marriage to Thomas A. Col- 
Dridge. who holds a_ responsible position with the 
i hatcher Lumber Company, of Detroit. The ceremony 
as performed bv the Rev, H. R. Stark. They were at- 
oe bv_ Miss Eva Colbridge, sister of the groom, and 
\'l'am Cosgrove. while Miss Ann Bur Tausend acted 
7 "ing bearer. After a short eastern trip Mr. and Mrs. 
olbridge will be at home in Detroit. 


0‘ DONNELL-GORDON.—Mrs. Josie Mav Gordon and 
ts ‘mas L. O'Donnell were married Sentember 27 at the 
at 





me of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Perkins, 
Brookhaven, Miss. The ceremony was performed by Dr. 
We J. Currie, of Hattiesburg. The bride was attended by 
ar mother and Mrs. Leo H. Martin. of Hattiesburg, matron 
hace wor. and by Miss Susie Lee Perkins, maid of honor. The 
“* ** man was Dr. Leo H. Martin, of Hattiesburg. Mr. O’Don- 
pelt is treasurer and manager of the Ship Island Lumber 
ompany and vice president of the Southern Mercantile Com- 
py ny, of Sanford, and vice president and treasurer of the 
ne Belt Lumber Company, of Orrville, Ala., besides having 
other large interests in Mississippi. 


nen iM-NICODEMUS. Frank L. Heim, who is con- 
oo with Richard P. Baer & Co., hardwoéd wholesalers 
an Faltimore, Md,. surprised his many friends Sentember 
‘of 3 being united in marriage to Miss Maud Nicodemus, 
Kale saltimore. The young couple are now on a honeymoon 





REPORT WAS ERRONEOUS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5—V. W. Krafft, of the National 
Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association, at a meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, held September 22, 
and called for the purpose of considering the reclassifi- 
cation of lumber as proposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was reported as having made a statement 
that that association was in favor of a certain basis of 
reclassification. It has since developed that such a report 
was erroneous and that he did not commit himself as 
to the stand to be taken by his association in the matter. 
He merely explained the results of the meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held in 
Chicago, September 15. 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Oct. 2.—A novel method of 
transporting lumber from a cliff 4,000 feet high has 
been adopted by Ira and Byron Millet, lumbermen of 
Brockville, in the southern part of the State. The timber is 
high in the mountains and a mill has been built right in the 
tops and the sawed boards are lowered from the mountain to 
the valley below by means of a gravity steel cable. The face 
of the mountain is so steep that at no part of the descent does 
the lumber touch it. About 1,000 feet of lumber is lowered 
over the cable at one time. 

E. D. Tennant, former Snark of the Universe and now 
secretary and treasurer of the Order of Hoo-Hoo, was_ the 
guest Tuesday of the officers and members of the local Hoo- 
— at a luncheon given in the gold room of the Commercial 
Club. 

In connection with the recent annual meeting of the Hoo- 
Hoo order in San Francisco, Salt Lake feels highly honored 
in the selection of two cf its delegates to act on committees 
of the national organization. F. S. Murphy, delegate from 
this city and president of the F. S. Murphy Lumber Company, 
this city, was named a member of the nominating committee, 
and A. R. Grabam, representative of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, another delegate from Salt Lake City, 
was made a member of the committee on new constitution for 
the order. 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 5—Emerson D. Tennant, former 
snark of the Universe and newly elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo Hoo, dropped in 
on his Denver friends unexpectedly last Friday morning. 
He was returning from the annual convention which was 
held at San Francisco, September 9. He spent the day in 
sightseeing under the direction of Dwight H. Elder, vice- 
gerent snark of the Colorado jurisdiction, and in making 
social calls. Mr. Tennant was the guest of a few of, the 
Denver members of Hoo-Hoo at a luncheon in the Palm 
room of the Brown Palace Hotel, Friday evening. 








A PLANING MILL DEVICE. 


Among the practical suggestions contributed by read- 
ers to a recent issue of Factory was the trough illus- 
trated in the cut herewith for receiving material from 





a molding machine. This consists of three separate 
divisions that, of course, may be spaced as desired for 
the length of stock which is being run; and are other- 
wise self-explaining. 
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Writine from Spain, Consul Wilbut T. Gracey at 
Seville says the lumber supply of that district has been 
eut off by the war. The principal woods imported are 
pine, pitch pine, red pine, white pine, ash, birch, poplar, 
white oak, walnut and mahogany. The hardwoods come 
in small quantities only, usually through larger importing 
firms in Barcelona, while the softwoods are imported di- 
rect. The consul gives a long list of customary sizes 
and normal retail prices. He says, however, that the 
prices are rising rapidly. Quotations should be in 
pounds sterling, or better still franes, and it is pref- 
erable to make them e¢. i. f. Seville. Some of the local 
firms object to purchasing direct from Americans be- 
cause they are not given better prices. 
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made the Camp way 
from Camp timber is 


a guarantee of quality 
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Sample of the timber used by Camp Mills. 


Try us and watch our Quality. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills, - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills, 400,000 feet 
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Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
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Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
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GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G y- 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 


Since the first of the month yard trade has been a 
little slower. Yard men, however, are fairly well satis- 
fied with the volume of demand for construetion ac- 
count. A fair amount of new building has been started 
in the outlying districts which will necessitate the use 
of considerable lumber from now until snow flies. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
October 2 aggregated 53,626,000 feet, against 42,893,000 
the corresponding week in 1914, while total receipts 
from January 1 to October 2, 1915, amounted to 
1,645,987,000 feet, a deerease of 86,182,000 feet com 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship 
ments for the week ended October 2 were 21,369,000 
feet, an increase of 3,669,000 feet’compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments from 
January 1 to October 2, 1915, were 813,653,000 feet, 
9,297,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period in 1914. Shingle receipts for 
the week show an increase of 475,000 as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1914, while total receipts 
from January 1 to October 2, 1915, were less by 


19,159,000 than during the corresponding period of last 
year. Shipments of shingles for the week inereased 
2,421,000 compared with the same week last year, while 


total shipments from January 1 to October 2, 
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IMPORTANT! 


Don’t Overlook Our 


25 % Saving 25 % on 
Automobile 
Insurance 


Address, JAMES S. KEMPER, Migr. 
Lumber Exchange, Chicago. 














Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of C ce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 
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WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


O.LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec. a Treas 
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It’s dangerous to take chances. 
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Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
ce * {nterested in lumbering and forestry. 
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were 58,908,000 more than in the corresponding period 
of 1914. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECDIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 2, . 














Lumber. Shingles. 
ONS: ee Gee eee ee 53,626,000 10,277,000 
IDA Cini s snes ss wee comes 42,893,000 9,802,000 
SRPRIABE <o.5 c-kit caer 10,733,000 475,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 2. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BS oS oceoe osc Sw ewe SER ee 1,645,987,000 363,759,000 
BED x occa sam ae Sem wig rane eye 1,7382,169,000 382,918,000 
OTN <5 eae smote 86,182,000 19,159,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 2. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
NAD: oa ssa cininie Se Swi wo oe wes 21,369,000 7,900,000 
TRE oie esc sa SS oh eee es 17,700,000 5,479,000 
eS ae ae ee ae See 3,669,000 2,421,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 2. 
umber. Shingles. 
DONS scec ain saunaatison ew aus 813,653,000 273,790,000 
EE ns <n ots ewe W elee eee aon 804,356,000 214,882,000 
IBPRBE: onc canes cou pune 9,297,000 58,908,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended October 2, 1915.......... 0.08. 8,143,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended October 8 were: 

CLass— No. 
Under $1,000 
$ 1,000 and under $ 


Value. 





5,000 and under errr 40 
10,000 and under 29 0 re 26 374,200 
25,000 and under I eran 14 466,500 
50,000 and under 100,000........... ba 335,000 
International Tailoring Co., 10-story 
Coe ere Se a res 1 280,000 
J. S. Holmes, 3-story brick stores and flats 1 125,000 
John S. Holmes, 3-story brick store and 
BESS Somer estinabenrsiediek «sts cw es 1 120,000 
M. F. Curran, 3-story brick apartment 
ES SNS ek pe bt iis ae crew wee ws 1 100,000 
UY Sccusietcn 2 swiss Sis Gin os oa eee 188 $ 2,298,450 
Average valuation for week............ iia 12,559 
TOCBIS: PTLVIOUS WEEK... <.....06 000/005 05s 197 1,921,300 
Average valuation previous week...... bie 9,762 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 125 1,073,750 
Totals January 1 to October 9, 1915.... 5,799 67,298,952 
Totals corresponding period 1914...... 6,709 65,891,500 
Totals corresponding period 1913...... 7.944 70,242,170 
Totals corresponding period 191: R55 


Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 


Following is given a comparative statement of 





uild- 
ing permits for September, 1915, and September, 1914: 
y ; 


0. Feet. 
September, 1915 ............ 977 28,943 
September, 1024 .....scnccses 709 20,234 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—There is continued strength in the lower 
grades and a scarcity of stock is likely to keep prices 
strong for a long time. The upper grades are in some 
demand, but there is no urgency to the market. Pattern 
lumber is in good request. Prices are steady. 


Cost. 
$8,569,600 
4,925,900 








Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a greater buying 
ity on the part of the large consumers. Railroads are 
active in the market and the certainty of continued 
healthy business conditions has stimulated factory buy- 
ing. Prices are not showing any material change. 


activ- 


New York.—The market shows some improvement and 
wholesalers are .really getting optimistic. Inquiries are 
of a better character and while orders come along slowly 
yards and manufacturers have been letting their stock 
run very low and in line with the better general feeling 
are putting out some business. 


Buffalo, N.Y.—Trade in white pine is on a larger scale 
than a month ago. but is not up to what it sometimes is 
at this season. Better grades make a better showing 
than a few weeks ago, owing to improvement in indus- 
tries which are large users in prosperous times. In 
building grades the competition is quite sharp from 
cheaper woods, so the volume of business is not called 
large. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market conditions show more 
strength, inquiries being more plentiful and rush orders 
being booked with greater frequency than previously. 
Wholesalers report business for September in excess of 
the corresponding period and express confidence that the 
fall trade will continue to show greater proportions as 
the season advances. The lower grades are the best 
sellers. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for eastern spruce is brisker 
than a week ago and the tone of quotations looks firmer. 
One of the large manufacturing enterprises selling direct 
has advanced the base price on dimension to $24. Several 
producers have notified the trade that no more orders can 
be accepted at any price as their mills have all the busi- 
ness that can be handled for the present. Prospects of 
$25 spruce before snow flies again look better than ever. 
Retail yards, which postponed purchases until the revival 
of building activity in the fall, are now buying and not 
infrequently paying more than would have been neces- 
sary had they not procastinated. Random spruce is 
moving fairly well and at slightly firmer prices than a 
week ago. The full range of the market follows, but 
the tendency is toward the higher quotations: 2/8, $19.50 
to $20; 2/4, $20.50 to $21; 2/5, 2/6 and 2/7, $19.50 to $20; 
2/8, $21.50 to $22; 2/10, $23 to $23.50;. 2/12, $23.50 to $24. 
The board market shows little improvement. Those of- 


fering very nice covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, © 


8 feet and up long, are able to get orders at $19.50, but 
for the ordinary run of random bids of $18.50 are being 


accepted. Matched spruce boards, 10-, 12-, 14, 16-feet, are 
moving slowly and $22.50 is somtimes shaded. 


New York.—The market is broadening and plenty of 
stock is still offered except for certain grades. Clear 
spruce is very strong and hard to get. Boards are freely 
offered and there is not much snap to the price situation. 
Schedules are well held and notwithstanding the easing 
in the West Virginia spruce situation eastern spruce 
wholesalers are holding firmer for advanced prices. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Country trade is quiet in posts as 
farmers are busy with threshing and fall plowing. Pro- 
ducers have a line on considerable construction work 
that will call for poles and are expecting the surplus 
stocks to be greatly reduced before the freeze-up comes. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—No great amount of new business is reported. 
There is a steady volume of orders from factories, with 
the demand for plain oak being the heaviest. Low grade 
gum and cottonwood are in active call and it is reported 
that the upper grades of gum are selling more readily. 
Ash is scarce. In the northern woods birch is moving a 
little more freely. Soft elm and rock elm are in steady 
request and considerable maple is being absorbed by the 
flooring manufacturers. 











Minneapolis, Minn.—Northern hardwood is sold well 
down to a point which will make holders of stocks inde 
pendent and able to command firm prices. This is true 
especially of birch, which wood seems to be growing 
scarce. Maple and ash are selling well and thick oak 
has been active. There has also been a good sale of low 
grade hardwoods. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwood yard stock is in better 
eall than it was a week ago and there is accordingly a 
better tone to the market, but prices have shown vir- 
tually no advance as the volume of business still is 
comparatively small and the mills nearly all want orders. 
Demand for factory stock is a little better but the price 
depends pretty largely upon how badly a mill needs 
the order. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The local hardwood situation is improv- 
ing, although not as rapidly as would be expected under 
the circumstances, Call for plain oak, thick ash and 
gum is fairly good, and requests for quartered oak and 
red gum are increasing. Poptar also sells moderately 
well. Other items are unchanged. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Some irregularity is still noted among 
manufacturers and wholesalers in regard to demand for 
lumber, some saying it is active and others that it is 
somewhat slow and uncertain. On the whole, however, 
a good business is being done. Prices are generally 
firmer. Demand is good for the higher grades of plain 
red oak but No. 1 common and lower are slow. Plain 
white oak as well as quartered red and white oak find 
reasonably good sale in firsts and seconds but the lower 
grades are in limited request. There is activity in all 
grades of sap gum while the demand is broadening some- 
what for red gum in the better grades as increasing 
quantities are going into the manufacture of furniture 


and interior trim. Low grade cotton wood is taken 
freely but there is not much inquiry for firsts and 
seconds. 


Ash and walnut are the principal items now 


Louisville, Ky.—Louisville hardwood market condi- 
tions continue generally favorable, a brisk demand for 
hardwoods having been in evidence lately, and depleted 
stocks of numerous items having given the ‘market ad- 
ditional strength. Prices, however, have not improved 
much. Gum has been slow, but is picking up now that 
production has been greatly reduced. There is a good 
demand for ash. Poplar is also selling well. Oak, both 
plain and quartered, is fairly quiet, though firsts and 
seconds in plain red are scarce and are selling at better 
prices. 





Boston, Mass.—The hardwood market a little more than 
holds its own. Quotations on some lines are a little 
firmer and in no case is there any recession. Demand for 
the hardwoods from the furniture people and other manu- 
facturers continues to arouse more favorable comment. 
Quartered oak is distinctively quiet. Plain oak is in bet- 
ter call than the other, especially for flooring. Inch firsts 
and seconds bring $85 to $89 in quartered and $56 to $60 
in the plain oak. Birch is quite active and prices are 
advancing, For the thick planks of clear lumber, kiln 
dried throughly and 7 inches wide by 4 feet long, manu- 
facturers quoting this market are asking as much as $75. 
For ordinary red birch, inch firsts and seconds, the range 
is $53 to $55, and for sap birch of the same thickness and 
grade $44 to $46. There is a good inquiry for walnut. 
Red gum is getting a good share of the passing busi- 
ness, particularly from the builders. The volume of 
business in ash is not at all heavy, but offerings are 
light and prices very firm. None of the wholesale people 
will consider anything under $62 for 4/4 firsts and 
seconds, and for nice brown ash of this thickness and 
grade $65 is a more common price. For the 8/4 quotations 
are up to $75 and for 12/4 the dealers demand $85 
Maple is more active than it was, the inquiry being es- 
pecially good from the manufacturers, who are paying $35 
to $41 for inch firsts and seconds. Basswood is in fair 
call at $43 to $45 for the best inch. 





Baltimore, Md.—While hardwood men with extensive 
domestic connections appear to be encouraged by the 
developments of the last weeks those who rely mostly on 
the export trade state that they see no improvement. 
Domestic consumers, however, seem to find their needs 
augmented and place orders with more freedom. Rail- 
roads also have begun to manifest requirements prev!- 
ously deferred, with the result that the movement is on 
the whole stimulated, with prices hardening and with 
expectations of an early positive increase in the range 
of values apparently warranted. 


New York.—The market is slowly broadening in inquir) 
and demand, and prices move up slowly. Some mills have 
withdrawn formér quotations and insist upon highe: 
prices, but very little new business is actually booked on 
the new fiugres. Yards are preparing to put in some 
stocks and wholesalers returning from trips through te 
state find an improvement in the furniture trade, Thé 
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millwork demand is still backward and in line with the 
dullness prevailing among the yards, there is no par- 
ticular strength in any stock, but wholesalers are finding 
that mills are tightening on their competition and in turn 
this improved outlook is being felt by consumers and 
yard trade. 





Buffalo, N.Y.—The volume of hardwood trade has in- 
creased largely during the last two months and during 
that time there has been a steady inquiry for lumber 
wanted for the manufacture of gunstocks and some other 
war equipment and supplies. Maple and ash are about 
the best sellers. 


North Tonawanda, N, Y.—Dealers are more optimistic 
ever the prevailing market conditions and the pros- 
pects for better business. Good maple and basswood 
and both brown and white ash are in more active de- 
mand than at any time this season. White ash has 
shown a strengthening in .price. Thick maple is less 
plentiful than heretofore and indications point to a 
strengthening of quotations on this item. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Conditions in the hardwood market 
are nearer normal than they have been in a long time. 
Movements are reported greater in volume and prices 
closer to the quotations. There has been a good move- 
ment of white oak, plain and quartered, but little grading 
better than No. 1 common, this grade selling at from 
$30 to $36.50. One car of quartered white oak from a 
Southern mill, graded 4/4 No. 1 common, and regular 
lengths and width, moved at $48.50. There has been a 
stronger than usual demand for maple in this market, 
and a high quality of it has been moving. The market 
for chestnut has been good and movements have ranged 
from $15.25 and 16.25 for 4/4 No. 2 common up to $43 for 
8/4 FAS. The gums, ash, walnut, birch are much steadier, 
while even cherry, that has been in the dumps all the 
year, is reported to be moving in larger quantities and 
at more satisfactory prices. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Wholesale movement in hardwoods 
in central Ohio territory has been fairly active during 
the last week. Prices are steady and shipments come 
out promptly from most sections. although some car 
shortage appears. Quartered oak is firm and prices 
are steady. Firsts and seconds at the Ohio River are 
quoted at $80, No. 1 common is sold at $47, plain oak 
prices are: firsts and seconds, $55; No. 1 common, $35: 
No. 2 common, $24 and No. 2 common, $15. Ash is 
rather quiet. Basswood is firm all along the line. 
Chestnut is strong, especially in sound wormy. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak shows improvement, especially in 
the grade of No. 1 common. Export timbers are in good 
demand at prices fairly satisfactory. Ties show some 
improvement. Prices are unchanged. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Hardwoods are somewhat neglected in 
this market, although prices hold fairly well and a good 
demand continues to come in from automobile, vehicle 
and furniture factories. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—The building trade is calling for good stocks 
and hemlock is getting a little heavier call on account 
of the fact that all items on the right side of the southern 
yellow pine list are exceedingly scarce and much stronger 
in price. Stocks at the mills, however, are well rounded 
out and yard men have no trouble in getting quick ship- 
ments with the result that they are not buying for the 
future. 





New York.—Hemlock moves along steadily at higher 
prices than a month ago. The outlying building demand 
improves slowly and prospects are good. 


Buffalo, N.Y.—The hemlock market continues some- 
what depressed, but quotations have not shown any late 
decline. The volume of business is fair and a steady 
building demand prevails, but prices do not yet show any 
advance. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y.—Dealers report a better tone 
to the market. Building activities are more pronounced 
and a strengthening of prices on substitute woods has 
tended to help out the hemlock dealers. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hemlock is not showing 
much gain, and quotations remain lower than the whole- 
sale interests feel ought to be the case in early October. 
Some of the manufacturers of eastern hemlock with 
quite nice boards to offer are quoting $19.50 for 10-, 12-, 
l4-, 16-feet lengths, clipped and planed one side, and are 
setting it without trouble. For the ordinary run of 
boards of this grade $19 is taken in carload lots. There 
is a firmer tone of quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for hemlock is picking 
up right along, and while prices do not strengthen ma- 
terially, some dealers report a little firmer tendency. 
The yard supplies are ample and retailers are well sup- 
plied to meet any demands for immediate deliveries. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Strength is shown in the hemlock 
trade and prices are somewhat higher. Shipments come 
ut promptly from most sections. Retail stocks are 
only fair. 





Toledo, Ohio.—While there is some movement of hem- 
ck demand continues light and prices are weak. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The market continues fairly steady. Firsts 
‘nd seconds are in better demand than the other grades, 
ithough common shows a little more activity. 


Boston, Mass.—Poplar holds fairly steady this week. 
Retail stocks are light and the slightly better consump- 
“on is resulting in freer buying in some quarters. For 
the best yellow poplar, inch, few houses will shade $61. 
or the regular run of inch firsts and seconds it is pos- 
sible to put through a deal at $3 to $5 less. There is a 
£00d inquiry from the box manufacturers for No, 2 com- 
mon and up to $28 is paid in straight car lots. 


Baltimore, Md.—While poplar cannot be said to have 
made important gains lately, it is also true that this 
wood has held its own, the movement being larger than 


it was, with prices showing an added degree of firmness. 
Railroads figure in the market to an increased extent. 
Other consumers manifest somewhat larger requirements. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Poplar is being called for in good 
volume and prices hold firm. Select and No. 1 shop find 
a good demand from the mills while very heavy ship- 
ments are being taken by the cutters of box and crat- 
ing material. Agents of Eastern mills report a material 
improvement in the export demand, a very heavy move- 
ment to Coast and eastern points other than exports. In 
this market panel and wide No. 1 commands as high as 
$65 wholesaie for 5/8. Regular widths of 4/4 FAS are 
quoted at $52 to $53 wholesale. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar trade is steady but the vol- 
ume of business does not increase. Shipments come out 
promptly. 





Toledo, Ohio.—The poplar movement continues slow 
and there is a noticeable inclination on the part of some 
of the large holders to cut the prices. 


Ashland, Ky.—Poplar continues to improve and at the 
present rate will shortly reach normal conditions. Prac- 
tically all the mills are idle but recent tides will admit 
of milling operations in the next two weeks. Prices are 
firm with some slight increases reported in thick stock. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Conditions for west Coast products in this 





- market are practically unchanged, the demand being fair 


for some items, especially for fir and spruce yard stock. 


Seattle, Wash.—Prices on 6-inch slash grain fir floor- 
ing and drop siding have taken another advance of $1 
a thousand. These items are very scarce among the 
mills and practically all mills are oversold. The only 
other item showing an advance is common boards for 
which the manufacturers are asking 50 cents a thou- 
sand more. Other prices are steady with no increase in 
the volume of business. 


Portland, Ore.—An attempt all over the Pacific North- 
west to elevate prices $1 on six-inch stock, drop siding, 
6-inch flooring and 50 cents on common boards is meet- 
ing with strong approval. Quotations on that basis may 
be expected after October 10. The log situation is un- 
changed, Shingles are a little firmer. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market continues to hold the 
upward trend signs of which have been a little more 
apparent lately. Volume is a bit better than it was last 
week. Mills report they are maintaining prices but that 
there is still much room for market improvement. The 
number of idle sawmills nas not decreased any. Log- 
gers report conditions only fair. Local lumber demand 
is not strong. Foreign cargo business is unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The volume of fir trade is picking 
up. Dealers who have been deferring their orders since 
the recent announcement of the increase in prices find 
it necessary to cover as the retail business in the coun- 
try is very good and they need the stock to meet the 
current demand. Prices are being firmly maintained on 
the high level that has been in effect the last few weeks. 
Spruce bevel siding is in rather light demand, but is 
firm in price as a result of conditions on the Coast. The 
market for red cedar siding is steady at $2.50 off the list 
for the old bundling and $3 off the list for the new 
bundling. Demand for red cedar siding is not strong. 


Boston, Mass.—Another cargo of Douglas fir has just 
arrived in the Boston market. Confirmation of the re- 
ports that offerings are lighter than the current demand 
can readily absorb is found in the fact that practically 
the entire shipment was sold before the ship had made 
port. Industrial construction could use much more lum- 
ber from the West, it is claimed, especially Douglas fir 
dimension sizes, if the lumber could be delivered more 
promptly. Although an advance of prices by the west 
Coast manufacturers is persistently rumored, their lum- 
ber is still being offered here at a slight reduction from 
the market range on yellow pine longleaf. 


Buffalo, N.Y.—Fir trade shows little improvement and 
demand is of a hand-to-mouth character. Better grades 
of spruce bring a stiff price and there is not much 
trouble in disposing of such stock promptly. Red cedar 
siding is firm and as rail shipments to the lakes have now 
been shut off for the season there is a probability that 
prices will continue fairly strong for some time. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y.—The consumption of stock 
shows no indications of slackening. Dealers have found 
it advisable to make slight advances on account of the 
growing scarcity of stock and the higher freight rates 
which it has been necessary in getting shipments through 
from the coast. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Considerable shop lumber is moving in Idaho 
western white pine and the California sugar pine and 
white pine orders keep up well. Eastern shipments of 
this product are about as heavy as usual. Some of the 
wholesalers complain that business is not as brisk as it 
should be, but are of the opinion that conditions will 
improve shortly. 








Kansas City, Mo.—The yard stock trade in Idaho white 
pine and in western pine shows considerable improvement 
as a result of the picking up of the country demand. 
Western pine, naturally is not keeping up with the im- 
provement in southern yellow pine as the demand for 
finish is comparatively light, but improves steadily and 
prices are well maintained. 


Boston, Mass.—All indications point to a good fall 
business and quotations look distinctly firm. The range 
of prices taken this week for well graded, carefully 
manufactured western white pine follows: uppers, 4/4, 
5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, 
$120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4, 1274, 
$105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $72.50 to $73.50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 10/4 
and 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, 
$56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, $67.50 
to $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50: 
10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 














Yellow Strand Powersteel lifting a 14,000-pound log. 


“We have found Yellow 
Strand Powersteel to 


be the Best Rope” 


—Kentucky River Hardwood Co. 


Not long ago, Mr. G. W. Crosier, 
of the Kentucky River Hard-, 
wood Co. Quicksand, Ky.,sent 
us this photograph of a 14,000 
poundpoplarlogbeing lifted by 
a 54-inch Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Rope. He wrote, in part: 

‘We frequently have logs of this size to 
handle and we have found Yellow 
Strand Powersteel to be the best rope 
for this purpose we have been able to 
buy.”’ 

For yarding or lifting logs, for all uses in 
logging operations, your experience 
with Yellow Strand Powersteel will be 
the same—you will find it the very 
best you can buy. 

We, or any of our agents, will be most 
happy to quote you prices and all par- 
ticulars, xow. Just write. 

Remember, we have a big factory at 
Seattle to handle all Coast orders with 
quickest dispatch. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co 
New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 
Factories: St, Louis and Seattle. Agents: Everywhere 


Get our Yellow Strand Magazine free for a year. 
Just write for it. Write for Catalog No. 70. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, |PA. 


- 2 \ 
honors Panama-Pacric GRAND PRIZE 
pam sv 
} 


International Exposition 


4 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PAGIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS *"° one FORGINGS * Daily tao 


tory calpacity 3500 Axes & Toots 





A Profit Maker 
For You 


KEES METAL 
BUILDING CORNERS 


Used with lap siding in place 
of corner-boards, Form a per- 
fect bevel-corner. Save the car- 
penter’s time. Give the owner 
a better job. 

You can sell a lot of them. 
We'll help you. 


A card will bring 
particulars. 














ED.KEES<o Bearice. Nex. Box 51. 
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THE DENNING 


Portable Corn Crib 


CONVENIENT AND INEXPENSIVE 
A NECESSITY ON EVERY FARM 
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cre eee : 
400 to 1500 Bu. Sizes 


2 section cribs 8 feet High. 


Can be set up in 10 minutes. 
field and stock turned around it. 
saves time and saves corn. 


Can be set up in 
Saves hauling, 


The free circulation of air gives the corn an 
opportunity to dry thoroughly yet protects it from 
the weather. 

Makes a highly desirable poultry or garden 
fence and will stop small chickens and be used for 
corn again when needed. 

Sold only through dealers and they are assured 
a liberal profit and good service. 


Quotations on Request. 





The Denning Motor Implement Co. 
Dept.E5. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
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Lumbermen Looking 
For Prosperity | 


should not over- 
‘ook the farmer for 
he’s the original 
cornucopia these 
days and is waiting 
for you to show 
him how he can advantageously use a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


You can set one up in your yarda nd invite your far- 
mer friends to give you a trial on grinding feed, 
crushed corn and cobs, oats, rye, cornmeal, etc., and 
while you’re doing it sound them out on their lumber 
needs—and maybe sell them a Monarch Mill at a 
good profit. 





Let us tell you all about it. 


P.O. Box 461 





| Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY, PA. ag 








Money 
For Retailers 


Here’s a line that sells to farmers and carries 
good profits for lumber dealers— 


Sanitary Stock Bedding 


Approved by Government Inspectors. Consists 
of dry shavings and sawdust securely baled for 
convenient handling. Let us tell you about it 
and the profit you can make. 


Shavings & Sawdust Co., Ziieaco a! 
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I Edward er ane & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ‘* CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—Demand is light, although the market tone 
is firm, owing to curtailment at the mills and increased 
demand in other sections. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Conditions are unchanged in the 
offshore redwood markets, the lack of sufficient tonnage 
being the main feature. To increase the domestic con- 
sumption, some of the manufacturers are advertising. 
Comparatively few of the redwood mills are making 
eastern shipments by rail, but the market could be ex- 
tended by more of the mills taking advantage of the 
opportunities for direct shipments. Rail freight rates on 
redwood to the East still remain higher than on fir. The 
export mills are shipping cargoes of redwood clears to 
Australia, in sailing vessels principally. The situation 
on redwood shingles shows some improvement. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood situation shows vir- 
tually no change from a week ago. There is, perhaps, a 
little better volume of business. Prices hold up well. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week in the aggregate 
showed a decrease, being both in rough and dressed 
lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.75 to $25.50; No. 2, 
$21.75 to $22.50; No. 3, $15.50 to $16.25; 4/4 edge box, 
$12.75 to $13.50; 4/4 edge culls, $11 to $11.50; 4/4 edge 
red heart, $9.75 to $10.25. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $27.75 to 
$28.50; No. 3, $16.50 to $17; box, $14.50 to $15.25; culls, 
$13 to $13.50; red heart, $11.50 to $12. No. 1, 10-inch 
rough, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 3, $18 to $18.75; box, $15.75 
to $16.25; culls, $13 to $13.50; red heart, $12.25 to $12.50. 
No. 1, 12-inch rough, $32 to $34; No. 3, $20 to $21; box, 
$16.50 to $17; culls, $14 to $14.50; red heart, $13 to $13.50. 
No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26 to $28; box, $13.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$27 to $28; box, $13.75 to $14.25; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29.75 
to $30.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16.50 to $17.50; box 
bark strips, $8.25 to $9.25. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
$24.50 to $25.50; No. 2, $22.50 to $23.75; No. 3, $18 to $19; 
No. 4, $12.25 to $13.50. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.25 to 
$16; No. 2, $13.50 to $14.25; No. 3, $11.50 to $12.25; No. 
4, $7.50 to $8. No. 1, y-inch ceiling, $16.25 to $17.25; 
No. 2, $15 to $15.75; No. 3, $13 to $14; No. 4, $8.25 to 
$9.25. No. 1, }$-inch partition, $25 to $26; No. 2, $23.25 
to $24.50; No. 3, $19.25 to $20.25. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, $19.75 to $20.50. Six-inch roofers, $14.50 
to $15; 8-inch, $15.50 to $16; 10-inch, $15.75 to $16.50; 
12-inch, $16.50 to $17.50; factory flooring, $15.75 to $18; 
lath, $2.80 to $2.90; 6-inch box, $13.50 to $14; North 
Carolina pine sizes, $15.75 to $16.50. 








New York.—Requirements are slowly increasing, par- 
ticulerly among the box trade. Building progresses very 
slowly, but the building department figures are most en- 
couraging and will be the means shortly of moving some 
schedules which have been a drag on the market. 


Boston, Mass.—Roofers continue to be the best selling 
line in the North Carolina pine department of the local 
lumber market. Quotations grow firmer from week toe 
week. Even in straight carload purchases sales are 
seldom made this week at less than $18 for 6-inch 
roofers, and $19 for 8-inch boards. Demand for rough 
edge is steady, but not very lively. Manufacturers ap- 
pear to have heavier stocks than they did and offers to 
sell carloads of 4/4 rough edge at $29 and even 50 cents 
to $1 less have been received within a few days. Par- 
tition is very quiet. The North Carolina pine partition in 
the No. 1 grade, }$x3%-inch, is being offered this week 
at $28 to $29. 





Baltimore, Md.—Stock boards, 8, 10 and 12 inches, 16 
feet long and over, have been drawn upon to an extent 
which has exhausted the supply, and now it would be 
difficult to fill a large order at short notice. One of the 
chief causes oi this shortage is to be found in the special 
requirements occasioned by the construction of munition 
plants. Edge box has stiffened somewhat in the Nor- 
folk section, where box makers have been fairly busy, 
but Norfolk prices are relatively higher than those at 
Baltimore. The work of box factories is Baltimore con- 
tinues to lag, and even the needs of general construction 
work are not extensive, though there is every indication 
that any deficiency of movement will be made up later on. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Manufacturers’ agents in this territory report 
that advices from the mills are that dimension and Nos. 
1 and 2 boards are very scarce with prices steadily going 
up. As a matter of fact all items on the right hand side 
of the list are strong. Local factories are steadily in 
the market and some railroad material is being bought 
right along for repair work. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Dimension and boards sell as high 
as $8.50 off the list in some instances on this market and 
the general market for most items is $9 off the list ac- 
cording to the reports of manufacturers, That represents 
an increase in price of $3 over the lowest selling figures 
of fifty or sixty days ago. While boards and dimension 
have shown the most marked improvement of any items 
in the southern yellow pine list, there is an improvement 
in all items, especially in B and better flooring, which is 
stiffening steadily in price. There is an improvement in 
the volume of business in every direction. Some of the 
city buyers still hold off as the city retail trade has not 
come up to expectations so far this fall, but the country 
yards all report a good and growing business and the 
yard stock demand is all that could be expected. 





St. Louis, Mo.—There is a pronounced improvement 
here in the southern yellow pine situation and a fairly 
brisk business is being done. Orders coming in are 
mostly for prompt or rush shipment. Not only are the 
line yards beginning to place crders for actual require- 
ments but are placing rather good sized orders for future 
requirements. They find it difficult to get stock at the 
figures that have been prevailing. Prices are improving 
right along. 


New Orleans, La.—Continued improvement of call is 
reported on many items. Dimension remains in active 
call and No. 2 boards following depletion of mill stocks 
by recent export bookings, are stronger. Car material 
and special timbers are brisk. Prices are firmer all round 
and tending upward on some of the more active items 
which have sold into low supply. 





Boston, Mass.—Continued improvement is noted in the 
southern yellow pine market. Demand is more active 
than in early September and quotations are maintained 
with greater uniformity. Dealers meet with encourage. 
ing success in their effort to strengthen quotations. No, 
2 common, 1x6-inch, is very firm at $19 and 1x8-inch at 
$20, approximately $1 above the range of one month ago, 
In dimension the improvement is less marked, but prices 
have a firmer tone. Quotations on yellow pine flooring 
are becoming more steady and the low prices which have 


*been a disturbing element during the summer are fast 


disappearing. The full range this week of flooring quo- 
tations is: edge grain A, $39 to $40; edge grain B, $34 
to $36; edge grain C, $25.50 to $28; flat grain B and 
better, $24 to $25.50. The feeling is rapidly Srowing 
firmer on partition, with $25 for B and better, %/3%4- 
inch the standard. 

New York.—Wholesalers find less difficulty than ex. 
pected in getting the recent advance in southern yellow 
pine prices all through the market. A slightly better de- 
mand is reported but yards hold off as long as possible. 
Most of the better class of business has been taken for 
special contract purposes and the volume in this respect 
has been very large. This business is given as the rea- 
son for the better price situation now prevailing. 


Buffalo, N.Y.—The southern yellow pine market is 
stronger and mills have made advances of about 50 cents 
a thousand. Business has improved and retailers appear 
to be more interested. The outlook seems to be for a 
stronger market during the next month or two. 





Baltimore, Md.—The advance in the price of Georgia 
pine noted lateiy seems to have become more pronounced, 
figures having been marked up from $1 to $3 a thousand. 
This movement is attributed largely to the action of the 
railroads which are once more in the market placing or- 
ders with a freedom that has not been in evidence for 
a long time. The erection of munition plants and other 
developments connected with business that has grown 
out of the war have also stimulated the inquiry for 
Georgia pine and quickened the demand. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Southern yellow pine, which last week 
enjoyed a sort of spurt, is quiet again this week. Deal- 
ers who bought heavily in August are inclined to wait 
a little and dispose of some of these stocks before buying 
more. Common is stronger beyond any doubt and the 
most strength is discernible in 1 by 6 No. 2 boards. 
Finish has increased $1 a thousand over the lowest 
prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Steady improvement is noted in the 
southern yellow pine situation and more satisfaction is 
expressed at the volume of lumber that is moving. 
The price tendency is still upward, despite the very 
recent advances, and this is particularly noticeable in 
boards and dimension. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—With mail and wire communications 
interrupted for several days, market comment is care- 
fully guarded and qualified today. No significant changes 
in character or volume of demand are noted, however. 
The business as usual is mostly of the mixed-car order 
with prices steady. Local retail demand is stimulated 
by the calls for repair work. Storm damage to the 
Louisiana mills has reduced production slightly, but with 
only a few exceptions the mills in the storm-visited belt 
are either at work now or will resume by the end of 
the week, 


Chicago.—Demand is rated as satisfactory. Prices are 
steady, but unchanged. The preponderance of orders still 
runs to mixed cars, but wholesalers say they are receiv- 
ing more inquiries from the factories. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Trade in cypress has shown some 
improvement over that of a week ago, but it still is 
rather weak as compared with southern yellow pine. 
The finish market generally is rather dull because of the 
light amount of house construction. However, many re- 
tail yards find that they are going to need more cypress 
to get them through the fall and so are placing mixed 
orders more freely. The price situation is perhaps a 
little firmer. Nominally there is no change in values. 





St. Louis, Mo.—A fair amount of yard stock is being 
sold in Iowa, northern [llinois and other territory tribu- 
tary to this market and a considerable increase is looked 
for during the next sixty days. The call from the fac- 
tories is a little better but it is not up to expectations. 





New York.—The movement of cypress is fair and prices 
show more snap than a few weeks ago. There is still 
plenty of steck offered and business has picked up nicely 
the last two weeks. Yards that were buying so closely 
on a mixed car basis are now putting out inquiries of a 
decent variety. 


Buffalo, N.Y.—The cypress market holds steady and 
demand is not much below normal, though mostly for 
small lots which are wanted immediately. Yards carry 
fairly large assortments, but do not add to stocks except 
as they need the lumber. 


Baltimore, Md.—Inquiry is none too active, and some- 
thing of a lull in construction serves to retard movement. 
The one development in the trade during the week was 
the arrival here of a large lot of cypress to fill a special 
requirement for stocks of a certain kind. Cypress is 
again being used in considerable quantities by the build- 
ers, some of the better kinds of houses, as well as the 
smaller ones, having cypress for interior finish and other 
work. 





Boston, Mass.—The call for cypress is quite steady 
and prices are very well maintained. Mixed car orders 
predominate, however, and it is noted that most buyers 
are in great haste for delivery. Ones and twos sold this 
week at the following range: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. For 
No. 1 shop the range was: 4/4, $27 to $29; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$35 to $36; 8/4, $36.75 to $38.75. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A quite satisfactory movement of 
cypress is maintained in this market. Yard stocks are 
being kept up ahead of demand, so there, is no trouble 
in filling orders promptly. Box factory and mill demand 
is well maintained. 
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Columbus, Ohlo.—Demand for cypress holds up re- 


markably well. Retail stocks are only fair. Eastern 
orders are the best feature. Prices are unchanged. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The red cedar shingle market does not show 
any material strength over that last reported. Trade is 
quiet with no particular feature. White cedars are also 
in tie doldrums. Lath continue firm, however, with 
price 3 steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report a fair demand. 
Trade is hardly seasonal and it is not strong enough 
to boost prices. 


Seattle, Wash.—No change in the red cedar shingle 
market is noted. Prices are firm at $1.35 for stars and 
$1.65 for clears. Shingles for lake and rail points show 
the increased volume usual at this time of year as ship- 
ments will not be received after October 15. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Demand for red cedar shingles holds 
up pretty well with prices fairly firm. Orders come in 
ask for immediate shipment. Cedar shingle logs in the 
water are stiffer. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a further improvement in 
the volume of the red cedar shingle demand and buyers 
still want their shingles in a hurry. Transit cars, what 
few are offered, are taken up very quickly and there is 
no shopping around for prices. On the Coast the prices 
have not been changed and in spite of the apparently 
bullish conditions the market here is $1.35, Coast basis, 
for stars and $1.65, Coast basis, for clears. Volume of 
shingle trade from the country keeps up unexpectedly 
well and there is no immediate prespect of its letting 
down, dealers believe. The lath market holds very firm. 

New Orleans, La.—Demand for cypress lath rules ac- 
tive. The same thing is true of best and prime shingles, 
which are in low supply with the possible exception of 
4-inch bests. Economies are moving into better call. 
Recent advances on primes are maintained. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been some improvement in 
the request for shingles. Quickening of building ac- 
tivity this fall is the reason. White cedar extras sell at 
$3.15 to $3.40; clears at $2.70 to $2.80 and second clears at 
$2.25 to $2.40. In the red cedar shingle department 
prices are affected more or less by the low range of 
quotations on the white, but business is very fair and 
the best extras are selling up to $3.50. Demand for lath 
continues to gain and prices show greater strength. For 
15g-inch lath few milis will take less than $4.15 this 
week and some want 5 to 10 cents more. For 1%-inch 
lath $3.60 is about the top price. Furring is quiet with 
good 2-inch stock offered at $20.50. Clapboards retain 
all their strength. The supply is scarce and quotations 
very firm. The best spruce extras bring up to $54; 
clears $52 and second clears $50. There are offers of red 
cedar clapboards, rebutted and redressed, at $18 to $19 
a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N.¥Y.—The shingle market remains firm, with 
prices showing no change. A pretty good demand for 
transit cars is reported by some dealers and such sup- 
plies are scarce. Continued firmness in the market is 
looked for. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Shingles and lath are having a steady 
call, but as there is a supply fully sufficient for the de- 
mand there is not much if any improvement in the prices. 
Demand for red cedar has been somewhat better, but the 
supply is short and that has given cypress and pine the 
inside track. Lath is moving well, and prices hold steady. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is fairly steady. 
Building operations are rather active, favored by the 
weather. Retail stocks are fairly large. Prices are 
unchanged. There is a fair demand for lath but prices 
are not strong. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for packing lumber is active 
and prices fairly strong. Manufacturers with good pine 
shook to offer have no trouble in obtaining $23.50 for 
nice stock, 13/16 thickness. The same grade in pine, 
spruce, hemlock and fir, mixed, is offered successfully at 
$2 to $1 less. For pine box boards, inch, there is busi- 
ness this week up to $20 with some stock not quite the 
best at $19. Spruce box boards are offered at $18 to 
$18.50, and hemlock at $16. These box boards quoted are 
round edge stock of the regular run from the New 
Engl ind mills. The deman@ for boxing and crating lum- 
‘om the “peaceful” buyers, such as the canning 















fact s, is fully up to normal. Predictions that the 
offerings of box lumber from the New England saw- 
mills will be insufficient to supply the requirements of 
the »narket when the manufacturers of war supplies get 
their deliveries well under way by midwinter, are made 
by s<ocod authorities. 
COOPERAGE. 

C\lcago.—Prospects for the cooperage business seem to 

be ‘proving and some speculators who invested largely 


last year in staves and lost heavily have again been 
acting extensively and seem likely to recoup their 


fo r losses, depending somewhat on increasing demand 
for barrels, General business seems to be improving 
Slo... y and the large oil refineries are likely soon to 
ine-cose their oil trade and be willing to pay better prices 
for -arrels. The hog crop is estimated to be much larger 
th: 1 year ago and will also require a large number of 
tlerecs. Pork barrels are likely to be in greater demand, 
altho igh the galvanized iron hoops will have to be sup- 
Dia: ted with black iron on account of the high cost of 


the ormer. Whisky staves are comparatively slow and 
Som* manufacturers are inclined to reduce prices, as dis- 
tille = are not likely to require many barrels and do not 
inte’ to begin business until the first of next year. The 
krai: and pickle trade is about over. leaving liberal 
Stocks of cut-offs to bé carried over. Slack staves and 
hea ng still continue on the begging list and coiled elm 
and hickory flour hoops are offered at buyers’ prices. 
Hickory box straps are in good demand at fair prices for 
later deliveries. Circled oil heading is in fair demand, 













although a few factories are closed or have gone out of Ten-round hoop barrelg........seeeeeessees 46 
business. Butter tub trade has about closed for the year, Eight patent hoop eee ee pases seennes “« 
leaving liberal stocks of staves, heading and hoops in ‘Two patent and six hickory hoop barrela... “45 
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daa ee Fe i a ap 65 apple crop is light all through this section and demand 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 to .85 for barrels has been disappointingly small. 


© hx Tractor 
The Cheapest and Best Way to Haul Lumber 


Lumbermen are rapidly coming to realize that the tractor and 
trailer principle is a complete solution of lumber hauling problems. 





As a pioneer in the manufacture of tractors, the Knox Motors 
Company has brought the tractor principle to its highest stage of 
efficiency and economical application. 


Knox Tractors haul from 5 to 10 tons in single trailers and 
have hauled as much as 45 tons where several trailers were used. 
Can be driven, with load, at speed of ten miles an hour. 


If you’re interested in extending your deliveries and in selling 
a greater volume of lumber, you'll find our illustrated catalog 
worth reading from cover to cover. 


Write today for your copy. 





Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
1872 Broadway. 825 Tremont Bldg. 204 Abbot Bldg. 1621 Michigan Ave. 1735 McGee Street. 











Retail 


Yard Efficiency 


these days demands more and more that lumber 
be delivered on the job in usable shape so as to 
cut out hand labor, and dealers everywhere are 
finding just the help they need in the 


Eveready 


Port- 


able Saw Rig 


It’s compact, requiring little room, 
and is so easy and simple to operate any 
yard man with ordinary intelligence can 
turn out high grade work. We want to 






tell you about the variety of work this ° Let us send you 

little machine will doand how it will in- descriptive cir- 

° cular and testi- 

crease your trade. Write today. mesial letters 
from users. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (mi2i.'s¢) Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


OcTOBER 9 1915, 
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oal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 





: 











FRANKLIN 
“MITCHELL’S”’ 


Mined in Franklin County. 
No. I Quality — Best Preparation. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 








GENUINE BRAZIL 


BLOCK CHUNKS 


— FOR — 


THRESHING 


Lower Vein—Shaft Mined 








Burns clean as wood. Makesa 
long bright flame. WNo clinkers. 
Little ash and holds fire well. 
No Sulpher and little Smoke- 
For Domestic use unsurpassed. 








PREPARED IN STANDARD SIZES 


OTTER CREEK COAL CO. 


Plymouth Bldg., CHICAGO. 





LIVE TOPICS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


The appearance of frost and considerably colder 
weather throughout the West and Northwest has had 
the effect of stimulating the market. Stoves and 
furnaces have been put in shape and coal users have 
begun to buy supplies from their dealers. The activ- 
ity of the market began with the last two weeks in 
September, when considerable demand started in ex- 
pectation of increased railway shipping. The move- 
ment is good on all lines except in screenings which 
are in moderate demand at last quotations. It is 
said to prevent an over abundance of fine coal. A 
number of the large operators are dumping their ex- 
cess screenings at the mines, consequently the mar- 
ket for screenings has been steadied. 


Both jobbers and producers have sufficient orders 
booked for several weeks and look for a stronger 
movement before the first of the month. No strong 
stocking movement has been noticed but with colder 
days and nights the market will be correspondingly 
benefited. Indications are that the price of coal will 
not advance during the present month unless a car 
shortage should set in before November 1. 


The general situation, both as to prices and demand, 
is most encouraging to producers who regard the 
coal outlook as the most optimistic it has been for 
several years, Producers are less suspicious of each 
other and the Illinois operators, at least, are all help- 
ing to lift the coal trade from the slough of des- 
pondency to a firm ground of ‘‘business common 
sense,’ with a production sufficient to fill the trade 
requirements of the country. They expect to realize 
prices that will be sufficient to pay them a fair re- 
turn for the money invested in their business. 

Eastern coal is reported in fair demand with a good 
movement on Kentucky stocks. Some complaint is 
made of car shortage, both in West Virginia and 





Fisher Blidg., 


‘“‘Cumberland Block’? Kentucky 
“Hiawatha’’ Franklin County 
Anthracite, Splint Hocking and Yough. 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co, 


COAL PRODUCER AND SHIPPERS 
All Rail and Dock Shipments. 
CHICAGO 








Kkentucky. The anthracite movement is reported much 
better. Demand for coke is strong. The Pickands, 
Brown Company, general sales agent for Solvay coke, 
has put out a large force of demonstrators who keep 
in touch with the retail yards handling its product and 
whose services are given gratuitous to parties using 
Solvay coke, demonstrating the proper and best meth- 
ods of using it in their furnaces. 


CURRENT QUOTATIONS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


F. 0. B. Ft. Rate 
Mines. Chicago. 
Franklin County: 
LUMP Gnd CBf..........6...:8L 98 $1.05 
ae Ee ree eee 1.75 
MR pica beed akan lan eetcen 1.40 
BOGE UN eon eihecetcm see 1.10 to $1.15 
POOR: os son aesie ws oa so 50to .60 
Spiralized (Franklin County): 
EUIND BUG CRE. «.0i0 654009050 1.75 1.05 
6x3 inch furnace............ 1.75 
8x2 inch small e€@8. «~~... 1.75 
Stove 2x2 Anch:.....<.4.. 005 1.35 
on oe PSA ae ae 1.20 
Harrisburg: 
MND Gk etc stds Sok meseoe a owe 1.75 1.05 
Mane SER SPR. so wk.c sdk adeews 1.65 
SPORE UO CAR aR ree een 1.65 
236. SCH AWMD «6560060052050 1.35 
ORNS | nase k kee hse eale es 55 to .60 
Carterville: 
RUD RIA WE oi sic weit ce cs 1.60 to 1.75 1.05 
INO, 4 Mut: WASHOE... 63..scaass 1.75 
Se SIU ecm seen cahunwes 1.40 
RCMOCINMER sois6cen new waswoe 55to .60 
Springfield: 
TART 6:05:00 Kea ees Ces <e 1.75 .82 
Egg and No. 1 nut.......... 1.60 
FSIS oss ois ws se ore a .45 to 0 
Sullivan County, Ind:: 
Ee a a 1.65 to 1.75 87 
Re a ean: i See Na 1.10 
I nc ts pie a ok hoe 55 to .60 
Brazil Block (lower vein)..... 2.25 87 
Pocahontas & New River: 
LUMP ON GRE... sc. cx SOB 2.05 
MeL Cae sscsa rae heehee ns 1.75 
OR ie ty mee 1.40 
EEA yo ee ee 1.20 to 1.40 
PORTO 6. oo esd wre see auase 1.60 to 1.75 
oe Se ene ee en ee 1.75 to 1.85 1.65 
East Kentucky: 
LD Lek an es neiss Bae Os 1.75 to 2.25 1.90 
oe ee Ee ey ee 1.65 to 1.75 


Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago 3.75 to 3.95 
By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago.. 4.75 to 4.95 


Buy Washed Clinkerless 


SILVER CREEK COAL 


From Williamson County, fll. 


£5: 


este 






- 


WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
CARTERVILLE MINE. 


The ONLY ONE that washes 
exclusively domestic nut coal. 


George G. Pope & Co. 


General Offices: 203 $. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 








ECONOMY IN BUYING WASHED NUT COAL. 


Every pound of impurities removed from coal gives 
additional heat, more perfect combustion, less ash, and 
little liability for the formation of clinkers. All coal 
when it comes from the mine contains some impurities, 
mostly clay, slate, or sulphur, and these should be 
eliminated to secure the highest heat efficiency. Many 
of these impurities are of sufficient size to be hand 
picked from the lump and egg coal before loading cars 
for shipment. The smaller particles are more difficult 
to remove, especially in nut coal, and the use of water 
has been an efficient means of washing them away. 
This refuse matter, removed by washing, amounts to 
10 percent to 15 percent and the coal user is benefited 
to this extent by the amount of the impurities re- 
moved, and also by securing a free burning carbon. 
Then, too, he is not compelled to pay for 200 to 300 
pounds of useless refuse with each ton of coal that 
he purchases. 

Another benefit in using washed coal is this: The 
earthy refuse, clay, dirt, and stone particles, absorb 
a large amount of heat which is of no benefit in radia- 
tion as every one knows who has run a stove or fur- 
nace and permitted the ashes to accumulate in the ash 
pit. It is quite safe to say that 25 percent benefit is 
derived in using washed nut coal. A deduction of 1 
to 2 percent is always made on each car shipment of 
washed nut coal to allow for the possible water 
content. 








HARRISBURG WHITE ASH COAL 


‘“‘HAS MORE HEAT AND LESS WASTE” 


a 


oes, 


Mine No. 1 Harrisburg, Ill. 





Lone Wet YEE Le ERE n° eyettecmereT! 


Daily Capacity, 2,500 Tons. 


WASSON COAL COMPANY 


Old Colony Building, - o ~ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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